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PREFACE 


Welcome to LISA 2001! 


Not only is the year 2001 the first year of a new millennium but, thanks to Clarke and Kubrick’s legendary 
Space Odyssey, it has become a symbol of humanity on the threshold of new development. It seems fitting that 
LISA 2001 should celebrate the occasion, both by looking forward to the future of system administration, as 
well as reflecting back on the lessons of the past. 


LISA remains a conference by system administrators and for system administrators, but it has grown at the 
periphery and continues to grow, touching on all aspects of computing systems and networks. This year, even 
as we reflect on past accomplishments, the papers presented here break new ground by applying technologies 
from diverse and unorthodox areas of science to the problems of network and system management, security 
and all its related topics. 


In registering for LISA this year, you will have received a surprise in your bag, to celebrate the special 
occasion: a collection of selected papers which summarizes some of the milestones of the USENIX community 
since the first LISA conference. It is our hope that this volume will not only make interesting reading for future 
LISA contributors, but will help to cast light on some historical developments for researchers in other fields. It 
also makes available some older works which have not been in easy reach. 


So the tradition now moves on into the next millennium with a new breath of life. Alongside traditional LISA- 
like discussions of tool building technologies, we have seen a move to more theoretical submissions. I would 
like to think that I have helped to make this happen, by surreptitiously planting some seeds. These original 
contributions have their own stories to tell, however. Long overdue, we see ideas from fault tree analysis and 
scheduling coming into play, alongside modelling techniques and empirical analyses. This is not at the 
exclusion of more technology oriented topics, such access control management, tools for SNMP queries and 
relational databases for managing policy agents like cfengine. Some of the topics are archival, possibly dead- 
ends in the evolutionary tree, while others are just unfolding. The message of 2001 is that we have something 
to learn from all of these scenarios. 


This year the program committee decided to introduce the idea of the “‘short paper,” in order to bring more of 
the ideas to light under the conference. Papers that we felt could be explained in a short space, with reference 
to details elsewhere, were placed in a special track designed to celebrate ‘“‘innovation without elaboration.” 
These papers are of the same high standard as the regular papers and thus can now also find a spot in what was 
already a packed program. 


We received 76 submissions in all. These were funnelled through the most rigorous process of peer review 
ever, to ensure that every paper was reviewed by several experts, rather than simply random readers. 19 of 
them survived the ordeal as longer papers, and 11 were accepted as short papers. 


There is much to look forward to in the coming week, not only science and engineering. The invited talks track 
has doubled in size this year; the highly successful Network and Security track now overlaps and augments it 
with special focus. That’s not to mention all of the usual social events. It’s a rollercoaster with almost no 
opportunity for respite! I hope this proceedings will allow you to reflect on the depth of the contributions in 
the quieter moments after the conference. 


As always, the Usenix staff deserves everyone’s gratitude for their boundless professionalism and enthusiastic 
support. LISA is simply the best conference anywhere. 


Mark Burgess 
Program Chair 
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Defining the Role of Service Manager: Sanity 
Through Organizational Evolution 


Mark D. Roth — University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


ABSTRACT 


In large university environments, a centralized academic computing organization is often 
responsible for providing campus-wide computing services. These organizations usually 
understand the need for system administrators and software developers, but the people they hire 
for these roles will often wind up managing service software as a secondary responsibility. This 
approach often results in poor service quality, overworked employees, and high staff turnover. 


In this paper, I present the role of service manager as I have helped define it in my 
organization and explain how it addresses quality of service issues and staffing shortages. I also 
detail the organizational changes that my department has implemented to create a group of service 
managers, relate the process of implementing those changes, and examine some of the pitfalls that 
were discovered in the process. 

Through the changes described in this paper, we have improved our quality of service, 


dramatically reduced the frequency of late-night pages, quadrupled the number of systems we can 
run with a fixed-size staff, and greatly increased staff retention. 


Introduction 2. Because the existing groups were expected to 


The Computing and Communications Services 
Office (CCSO) is the centralized academic computing 
department at the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign (UIUC). When I first started at CCSO in 
1998, there were two groups that were involved in 
running most of our production services. 


The Unix Systems Team (UST) consisted of 3-4 
Unix administrators who were primarily responsible 
for the Student/Staff Computing Cluster, a group of 
Unix machines that students and staff could log into 
remotely to read email, access news groups, store 
files, etc. Because these services were tied so closely 
to the operating system, the same group of people 
maintained both the machines and all of the custom 
software running on them. 


The second group involved in running CCSO’s 
production services was the Software Development 
Group (SDG). SDG was supposed to be responsible 
for developing software as needed for CCSOQO’s pro- 
duction services, but the developer of a given service 
usually ended up running the service once it went into 
production. 


There were a number of problems with this orga- 
nizational approach: 

1. The primary responsibilities of the existing 
groups were system management and software 
development, and the costs of these tasks were 
well understood. However, there was no single 
group whose primary responsibility was to 
plan, deploy, and manage production services, 
so the cost of these tasks were completely hid- 
den. In particular, no one budgeted for the addi- 
tional staff needed to run each service. 
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manage services in addition to their primary 
responsibilities, the staff was extremely over- 
worked and undervalued. This exacerbated the 
already difficult problem of hiring and retaining 
good IT people in academia. 


. Even if the existing staff had not been over- 


worked, managing production services was not 
part of the core competency of either of the 
existing groups. For system managers, knowing 
how to manage Unix systems 1s different than 
knowing how to run an LDAP server or a news 
server. For developers, the need for blocks of 
uninterrupted time to develop software is 
inconsistent with the time demands of main- 
taining a production service. 


. Because most of our services were being run by 


the developers directly, there was very little 
separation of production and development. This 
made it extremely difficult to track changes and 
keep our services stable. 


UST SDG 


System Software 
Management Development 


Service 
Management 





Figure 1: Venn diagram of original group responsibil- 


ities. 
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I first joined CCSO as a member of the Worksta- 
tion Services Group (WSG), which provides support 
for Unix workstation owners in other departments on 
campus. One of WSG’s most successful services is the 
contract administration program, in which Unix work- 
station owners pay WSG to manage their systems for 
them on a per-system basis. At the time, WSG was not 
involved in running CCSO’s production systems, but 
we had built a reputation as a talented and effective 
group of Unix administrators, and management had 
taken note. 


A New Approach 


I first became involved in examining our method 
of managing production systems in mid-1999. WSG 
was approached about helping UST with some Stu- 
dent/Staff Cluster upgrades during one of their staffing 
shortages. That round of upgrades went very well, 
which led to discussions about how we could be of 
assistance on a more permanent basis. After reading 
papers like ‘Bootstrapping an Infrastructure” [1], I 
felt that we could improve things by forming a new 
Unix administration group based on long-term think- 
ing, standardization, and scalability. The result was the 
formation of the Production Systems Group (PSG) as 
a subset of WSG. 


(Another common way of addressing staffing 
shortages in academia is to make use of undergraduate 
labor, as described in ‘“‘Guerrilla System Administra- 
tion” [2]. It should be noted that we do employ a 
small number of undergraduates, but we cannot use 
them to directly manage our production systems, since 
they cannot be expected to be on call on a 24x7 basis.) 


As PSG was getting off the ground, we quickly 
realized that we couldn’t achieve the scalability we 
wanted without defining our relationship with our cus- 
tomers. As we started to set the boundaries of this 
interface, the need for a new service management 
group became apparent. 


The Service Manager 


Our customers on campus see the services we 
offer directly; they don’t see system administration or 
software development as things that affect them. As a 
result, we needed to define a role whose primary 
responsibility was not systems or software, but ser- 
vices — in effect, this is the person who’s looking out 
for the end-users’ best interests, since they are his cus- 
tomers. Using a term mentioned in “Deconstructing 
User Requests” [3], we called this person the service 
manager. 


An individual service manager is responsible for 
planning, implementing, and maintaining a given pro- 
duction service, including the following activities: 

1. Initial Investigation 
e Work with management to develop a 
business plan and list of specific require- 
ments for potential production services. 
e Evaluate software options that meet the 
requirements, including buying commercial 


software, using open source software, 
and developing new software locally. 

e Based on the software evaluation and on 
input from the system managers and the 
Operations Center, choose the best alter- 
native for implementation (both hard- 
ware and software). 

2. Production Deployment 

e Install and configure the service soft- 
ware on the hardware configured by the 
system managers. 

e Produce internal documentation of the 
production service configuration, includ- 
ing operational procedures such as back- 
ing up and restoring service-related data, 
adding and deleting users, etc. 

e Coordinate with the Documentation 
Group to produce end-user documenta- 
tion for the production service. Also 
work with User Services to ensure that 
they’re prepared to answer questions 
from users of the service. 

e Designate and train a backup service 
manager for the production service. 

e Coordinate monitoring activities for the 
production service with the Operations 
Center. 

e Coordinate the exact date and time that 
the service will go into production with 
the Operations Center and the system 
managers. 

3. Ongoing Maintenance 

e Coordinate ongoing maintenance of the 
production service with the system man- 
agers and the Operations Center. 

e Coordinate with User Services and the 
Documentation Group to communicate 
service changes to the user community. 

¢ Respond to problem reports from User 
Services or the Operations Center in a 
timely fashion. 

e Maintain a list of desired enhancements 
to the service that can be addressed dur- 
ing the next development cycle. 


As a direct consequence of this definition of the 
service manager’s role, the new structure that we were 
targeting for our entire organization quickly became 
clear (see Figures 2 and 3). 


Advantages 


In early 2001, we got approval to form the new 
Production Applications Group (PAG) to take on the 
role of service manager. The group initially consisted 
of three positions, one of which was the manager of 
the group. Although the group is still in its infancy, we 
are already seeing several key benefits. 


Economy of Scale in System Management 


Because PAG is taking on the role of service 
manager, PSG has been able to achieve the scalability 
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we were striving for. We’ve been focusing on building 


a scalable systems infrastructure, standardizing our 
procedures and system configuration process, and 
developing tools to automate as much of our work as 
possible. Because we spend time anticipating and 
avoiding problems instead of fighting fires, we’ve 
been able to provide a consistent, up-to-date environ- 
ment and stay responsive to customer requests. 


PSG PAG SDG 


Software 
Development 


System Service 


Management Management 





Figure 2: Venn Diagram of current group responsibil- 
ities. 











Software 
Developers 


Operations 
Center 








Manager 


Service 
Manager 


User Services 
(Help Desk) 


Figure 3: Desired CCSO organizational structure 
(arrows point from provider to customer). 


Clarification of the Developer’s Role 


Just as PSG’s existence helped define the role of 
the service manager, PAG’s existence has served to 
clarify the role of the software developers in SDG. 
The software developer’s role is to work with the ser- 
vice manager (who is his customer) to do any in-house 
‘software development necessary for the creation and 
integration of a service. The service manager provides 
a list of written requirements, and the developer is 
responsible for designing, implementing, and docu- 
menting the service software before handing it off to 
the service manager. 


Because they are now able to focus on develop- 
ment, SDG is in the process of standardizing their 
development practices. They are beginning to think 
about revision control systems, code reviews, docu- 
mentation, best common practices, and other develop- 
ment infrastructure standards. 
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Easing of Staffing Problems 


Basic psychology proves that people are happiest 
when they have authority and responsibility in equal 
measure. The division of labor between system man- 
agers, service managers, and software developers has 
allowed us to define the scope of each group so that 
they each have authority and responsibility over their 
respective arenas and well-defined customers who 
provide feedback. These changes have increased job 
satisfaction across all three groups, which has helped 
tremendously with staff retention. Making our posi- 
tions more desirable has also made it easier to hire 
new staff. 


Improved Communication and Customer Focus 


The process of creating PAG and clarifying the 
roles of PSG and SDG has allowed each group to 
focus on who their customer is. This improves our 
responsiveness to end-users, provides a higher quality 
of service, and helps ensure that everyone’s needs are 
being provided for. The result is a higher overall qual- 
ity of service: Services aren’t disrupted very often, and 
they’re fixed quickly when they do break. 


Providing higher-quality service has also led to 
more positive feedback from both customers and man- 
agement, which has been another boon to job satisfac- 
tion. 


Implementation 


The process of creating PSG and PAG has 
moved very quickly by organizational standards. It 
started in the summer of 1999 with the formation of 
PSG as a subset of WSG. For the next year and a half, 
PSG’s focus was on developing our infrastructure and 
gaining acceptance. In the spring of 2001, as PAG was 
formed and began to develop its own infrastructure, 
PSG became a distinct group in its own right. 

Getting Buy-In 

Because the formation of PSG was worked out 
with the cooperation of management, we didn’t have 
to worry about getting additional buy-in from that 
level. However, it was extremely important to get buy- 
in from the developers (who were managing our pro- 
duction services at the time), since they were to be the 
bulk of our customers. Even if we had been in an envi- 
ronment where management could force the develop- 
ers to work with us, we needed to establish a coopera- 
tive relationship with them to keep everything work- 
ing smoothly. 


Our general approach to getting buy-in from the 
developers was to prove to them that we were able to 
be more responsive than UST had been and that we 
were able to make their lives easier. Each time we 
dealt with a new developer, we sat down with them 
and explained what we were trying to accomplish and 
listened to their requirements. If they were apprehensive 
about any of the changes that we were planning to 
make, we proposed that they work with us to build the 
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new environment, and that if they weren’t pleased 
with the result, we wouldn’t go production with it. 
(We have not yet encountered a case where the cus- 
tomer wound up taking us up on this.) 


Build on Existing Strengths 


WSG had several important strengths that we 
were able to build on for PSG. 


WSG’s greatest strength has always been its hir- 
ing and training practices. Instead of looking for can- 
didates with extensive experience, they look for candi- 
dates who may have less experience but have good 
communications skills and the ability to learn. When a 
candidate without very much experience is hired, they 
work closely with existing employees to learn what 
they need to know. 


This approach is important for several reasons. 
First, Unix administration can be taught, but commu- 
nications skills and the ability to learn cannot be. Sec- 
ond, when existing employees work with hew employ- 
ees, it helps create a cooperative group culture. And 
finally, it alleviates the classic problem of hiring sea- 
soned system administrators in an academic environ- 
ment or in a tight job market. | 


Because PSG was initially a subset of WSG, we 
inherited WSG’s hiring practices, and they became our 
strongest advantage. Much of what we have accom- 
plished since would not have been possible if we had 
not been able to hire the right people. 


Another important strength of WSG is that as a 
cost-recovery group, they depend on paying customers 
for continued funding, so they have developed a cul- 
ture of good customer service. They also have the 
freedom to evaluate new work as it comes in and 
decline to take on new work if they feel that they can 
not do a good job in a particular environment. Taking 
this same approach in PSG allowed us to implement 
the group in an incremental fashion. 


Incremental Approach 


The most important part of this transition is that 
we’ve implemented it in an incremental fashion. For 
example, instead of PSG assuming responsibility for a 
large number of existing UST machines all at once, we 
waited until each machine was due to be upgraded. 
When that occurred, PSG worked with the existing 
service manager to build a new environment on a sys- 
tem with a standardized PSG configuration. Once the 
new environment was ready, it replaced the old envi- 
ronment in production, and PSG became responsible 
for it. 


This approach has been important for several 
reasons: 

e The existing UST systems had no standardiza- 
tion and no documentation, so PSG would have 
needed to reinstall them anyway. Waiting for an 
upgrade allowed us to avoid unnecessary ser- 
vice disruption. 

e Because it took time for us to build our infras- 
tructure, PSG had relatively limited capacity 


when the group was first formed. As we built 
our infrastructure, we had the capability to take 
on more systems. The incremental approach 
allowed us to take on systems as we felt we 
were ready for them. 

e Each success that we had was visible to those 
customers that we were not yet working with. 
The enthusiasm of our existing customers made 
them very useful as references when we needed 
buy-in from later customers. 


One Problem at a Time 


One interesting point about the process of form- 
ing PSG and PAG is that we didn’t originally intend to 
address the service management issue. We were only 
thinking about addressing our system management 
problems when we formed PSG. It wasn’t until after 
those problems were addressed that the need for ser- 
vice managers became clear. In effect, our approach 
was to solve one problem at a time, since each solu- 
tion helped us determine where to shift our attention 
next. 


Forming the groups one at a time had several 
major advantages. First, we were able to focus all of 
our attention on each group as it was first being 
formed and developing its infrastructure. Second, we 
avoided a lot of organizational confusion which could 
have been caused by making two sweeping changes at 
once. Third, because PSG’s need to define its relation- 
ship with its customers was one of the main factors 
that led to the formation of PAG, people were already 
familiar with the service manager’s role when PAG 
was formed, so getting buy-in for the new group was 
much less of a problem than it had been for PSG. And 
finally, our success with PSG made it easier for man- 
agement to obtain the necessary funding to create 
PAG. 


Focus on Hiring Good People 


Just as it was crucial to hire the right people to 
populate PSG, it has also been extremely important to 
have the right people in PAG. In particular, the man- 
ager of PAG was chosen from an internal search, since 
we felt that it was important for this role to be filled 
by someone who was already familiar with our organi- 
Zation. 


In addition to the manager, PAG has hired three 
additional Service Managers from a mix of internal 
and external searches. They are individuals who have 
both technical expertise and project management 
skills. Because PAG is still in its infancy, it is too early 
to tell how heterogeneous the group will become. 
However, it is expected that the group will eventually 
be quite large due to the number of services that it will 
be responsible for, especially considering that multiple 
people within the group must be trained to back each 
other up on each service. 


Pitfalls 


There were several pitfalls in the process of 
implementing PSG and PAG. We anticipated and 
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avoided some of them, but others needed to be han- 
dled on the fly. Thus far, none of these has been a 
show-stopper. 


Root Access 


The aspect of PSG’s system configuration that 
caused the most concern from the developers was that 
we did not provide root access to service managers on 
our production systems. Instead, we worked with the 
customer to define the privileged tasks that they 
needed to perform on a routine basis and allowed 
those tasks to be accomplished via a mechanism like 
sudo [4]. Most of the developers were used to having 
root access on the production systems, and were reluc- 
tant to give up that access. These fears were usually 
based on previous experience with system managers 
who were not able to be responsive to customer 
requests. However, once we demonstrated to our cus- 
tomers that we did respond quickly to requests, they 
were all quite satisfied with the new arrangements. 


The System Manager/Service Manager Interface 


One of the hardest parts of defining the service 
manager’s role has been explaining to people where 
the system manager’s responsibility ends and the ser- 
vice manager’s begins. In some cases, such as an 
LDAP server or a news server, the distinction 1s easy 
to identify; the LDAP or news server software and 
data are the responsibility of the service manager, and 
everything else is the responsibility of the system 
manager. 


However, in other cases, the distinction is much 
less obvious. For example, in the case of a mail server, 
should the service manager be responsible for send- 
mail even though sendmail has traditionally been part 
of the system software? The answer to that question 
really depends on the details of the service, so we han- 
dle it on a case-by-case basis. Before taking on a new 
system, we will sit down with the service manager and 
come to an agreement about where the line will be 
drawn for that particular system and service. 


There are no hard and fast rules for where we 
draw the line, but the most useful guideline is econ- 
omy of scale. Whenever possible, a facility that is 
common to more than just one or two services should 
be handled by PSG to capitalize on our economy of 
scale. For example, PSG has a standard Apache instal- 
lation that we can install upon customer request, since 
a large number of the services that run on our systems 
are web-based. On the other hand, we have one cus- 
tomer who does a lot of coding in Java, but we don’t 
offer any support for this (other than simply installing 
the Java packages from the OS vendor) because none 
of our other customers require it. 


The Service Manager/Developer Interface 


The classic problem with separating develop- 
ment and production is that the developers don’t have 
direct understanding of what makes an application 
easy to maintain in production. We hope to avoid this 
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problem by carefully defining the interface between 
the Service Manager and the developers. 


When a service manager determines that there 
are no acceptable existing software packages, he or 
she may contact a service developer to request that in- 
house development be done. The developer’s cus- 
tomer is the service manager, who must give him a 
written list of requirements for the service. Based on 
those requirements, the developer is responsible for 
designing, implementing, and documenting the service 
software before handing it off to the service manager. 


It should be noted that once the developer’s com- 
pleted software is handed off to the service manager, it 
should be treated no differently than if an off-the-shelf 
commercial product had been chosen. The documenta- 
tion written by the developer should describe the 
installation and configuration of the software in a 
generic form, not the local settings and operational 
procedures actually used by the service manager to 
manage the service. The latter will still need to be 
written by the service manager prior to deployment. 


Providing Job Satisfaction 


It’s been suggested that good technical people 
prefer a mix of fire-fighting and project work. While 
our environment is moving in the direction of avoid- 
ing the need for fire-fighting, we recognize that we 
can’t anticipate every possible problem, so there will 
always be a small fire-fighting component of both our 
PSG and PAG positions. Also, because fire-fighting is 
only a small component of our environment, we have 
focused our hiring practices to find candidates who 
enjoy project work more than they do fire-fighting. 


Another concern was that PSG’s standardized 
system configuration would make the system man- 
ager’s job less interesting. However, our ongoing work 
on new automation tools and standardized system con- 
figuration provides enough interesting job content to 
compensate for the lack of flexibility on individual 
systems, so this has not been a problem. 


Thoughts About Other Environments 


The process of implementing PSG and PAG was 
tailored for an academic environment like ours. In this 
section, I will theorize as to what might be different in 
an enterprise or ISP setting. 

Getting Buy-In 

In a commercial setting, management typically 
has more authority to issue directives to those working 
in the trenches. As a result, getting buy-in from man- 
agement becomes a crucial part of the process. How- 
ever, getting buy-in from the technical people is still 
crucial, since organizational changes will not work 
very well if people are forced to implement them 
against their will. 


Implementing the Details 


While a directive to create a service manager role 
may come down from management in a commercial 
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setting, the details of how to implement the change 
should still be decided at a very low level. This would 
help people feel as though they have a hand in the 
decision-making process, which helps with getting 
buy-in. 

Which Comes First? 


In our environment, it was the formation of PSG 
that put the spotlight on the need for PAG. However, 
in an environment which already has a good group of 
system managers, it might make more sense to leave 
them as-is and focus immediately on creating a group 
of service managers. This should be fairly easy to sell 
to the existing system managers by focusing on the 
fact that the service managers will help ease their 
workload. 


Change Control 


One of the tasks that both PSG and PAG are 
working on is to implement change control procedures 
for our production systems and services. Our goal is to 
focus on the beneficial aspects of change control with- 
out becoming too mired in bureaucracy. 


Many corporate environments already have com- 
plex, bureaucratic change control procedures in place. 
The creation of a group like PAG may allow the 
change control procedures to be simplified to maxi- 
mize benefit and minimize overhead. 


Conclusion 


The organizational changes we have imple- 
mented to create a service management group have 
had excellent results. In the last couple of years, we 
have experienced a huge growth in the number of pro- 
duction systems we run. UST used to manage approxi- 
mately 20 systems with five people; PSG is now man- 
aging approximately 85 systems with 4.5 people. The 
average turnover time for one of UST’s high-profile 
positions was approximately one year; in contrast, 
PSG has existed for over two years and has never lost 
an employee. Emergency pages have gone from 
almost nightly to almost never. Finally and most 
importantly, the quality and reliability of our produc- 
tion services has improved noticeably. 
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ABSTRACT 


Maintaining a reliable computing infrastructure encompassing servers, clients, printers and 
Internet connections is one of the major problems faced by branch office managers and small 
business owners. The cost associated with good systems administration is too high for either small 
businesses or branch offices. At the same time large service corporations don’t see this market as 
attractive due to the high startup and infrastructure cost. We at IBM Almaden Research Center 
developed a research prototype that enables remote outsourcing services for multiple small offices 
from a central location via the Internet using the already available commercial software. This 
technology provides a solution for both small business owners (branch office managers) and 
service providers. We use the term small business for any company with one to 100 client 
machines. For our purposes branch offices can be categorized as small businesses. By combining 
our newly developed systems management technologies with an existing Internet connectivity 
server, small office LANs can be remotely monitored and managed via the Internet. At the same 
time the need for expensive leased lines and dedicated routers for secure connectivity is removed 
since both routing and security are provided through software. In this paper we will describe the 
approach taken as well as utilized software and hardware components. 


Now that we described the target environment we introduce all of the components of the 
solution. In the second section we describe implementation details. Short summary of the work is 


given at the end of the article. 


Introduction 


Most of readily available network management 
applications such as Tivoli ITDirector and HP Open 
View [1, 2] provide all usual computer management 
functions such as: remote control, software/hardware 
inventory, task scheduling, sending alerts, logging 
events and software distribution. When combined 
together these functions represent a set of tools that is 
used by various corporations to manage their internal 
network with thousands and tens of thousands of 
clients [4, 7]. These management applications are 
installed on a server which is on the same network as 
the client machines they manage [5]. To put it simply, 
“if you can ping the client you can manage it.”” While 
this works for internal networks of large corporations 
it is not usable if the client machine is connected on a 
different subnet and/or hidden behind the firewall 
inside a small business or branch office. The main 
goal of our research project was developing software 
extensions to regular off-the-shelf network manage- 
ment applications which would enable management of 
client machines over untrusted networks such as the 
internet. 


The approach taken with the purpose of address- 
ing these issues started from a very simple idea. If we 
can use one server located at the central network oper- 
ations center (NOC) of the service provider to manage 
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multiple small businesses (without a server at the cus- 
tomer site) the cost for managing each business will be 
much lower then when using a regular management 
model described above. Another issues addressed by 
this model are the ease-of-use for the customer and the 
ability to outsource system management. By utilizing 
this model management of IP-disjoint pools becomes 
possible. This approach applies to both small busi- 
nesses and large corporations that use firewalls on the 
Intranet to separate networks. Another advantage of 
the new approach is that a service organization will 
not have to own or maintain the server and server soft- 
ware at customer premises but only at the central loca- 
tion. Most small businesses can not afford the cost of a 
management server, but they can afford the clients and 
associated software. 


In Figure 1 we present the view of the network 
architecture as is typically seen by the network man- 
agement providers [6, 8]. Management server which is 
located on the side of corporate Intranet is usually a 
very powerful machine. On the other side of the net- 
work (Internet) are multiple small businesses and 
branch offices that need management services. Small 
businesses or branch offices are typically setup to run 
their own networks using non registered private IP 
addresses. They are connected to the Internet through 
an Internet gateway which can be anything from a 
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regular PC to a small business server such as IBM 
Whistle InterJet II, Cobalt Qube, etc. We assume that 
both the service provider and the small businesses are 
isolated from the Internet by a firewall. 


This architecture makes it almost impossible to 
remotely outsource to small businesses and branch 
offices [11]. Since most of the SMBs are using the 
same private IP address range, the management appli- 
cation has to not only traverse two firewalls, but has to 
access machines hidden on the private network. As 
part of this project, we set out to develop a new net- 
work protocol with an advanced addressing schema 
which would allow us to traverse multiple networks, 
firewalls and duplicate IP addresses while at the same 
time keeping the system secure. 


We attacked several issues in order to solve the 
problems described above. The first issue was that of 
addressing different machines with the same IP 
address on different private networks. To solve it we 
developed a novel form of network address which 
enables us to both access the machine at the private 
network behind the internet gateway and at the same 
time keep the network infrastructure secure from out- 
side tampering. In addition to that packets are 
encrypted across the untrusted environment and deliv- 
ered through a firewall to the addressed machine with- 
out compromising the small businesses network secu- 
rity. The next challenge was related to changing as lit- 
tle as possible of the original management software. 
Due to the architecture of the software used (ITDirec- 
tor) this was rather easy to achieve. Another require- 
ment was that new system has to use existing holes in 
the firewall and existing hardware at remote sites (no 
new hardware required). 


Service provider 


Fire wall 


je jl pc || pe || pc | 


ITDirector 
Server 
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Solution 


In the next three chapters we describe the main 
idea behind the solution in more detail. First we 
describe the extended network addresses needed to 
address all of the machines in disjoint IP pools. Then 
we describe newly developed (java-based) proxy 
which runs on the Internet gateway machines. The last 
chapter is dedicated to security problems inherent in a 
system like this. 


Network Address 


The first part of the solution involved changing 
the network management protocol so that more com- 
plex network addressing schemes could be used. To 
maintain the simplicity of the SMBs LAN, private 
dynamic addressing schemes were widely used. 
Therefore, regular four byte IP address can not be 
used to identify a particular machines in the private 
addressing space. We devised the way to address the 
target machine by incorporating the IP address of the 
Internet gateway. 


$CHIA.B.C.D)X.Y.Z.Q 


Figure 2: New network address format. 


While the four byte IP address will suffice once 
the packet is delivered to the internet gateway, we 
need a way to address at the same time both the inter- 
net gateway and the client machine. The new format 
of a new network address is shown in Figure 2. 


The regular IP address of a machine on the pri- 
vate network (X.Y.Z.Q) is combined with the external 


Remote Offices (SMB) 





Figure 1: Typical network architecture. 
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registered address of the Internet gateway (A.B.C.D). 
This way, the packets are first delivered to the gate- 
way with address A.B.C.D. Then they are forwarded 
to the private network to the machine with the address 
X.Y.Z.Q. While the address of the from shown in Fig- 
ure 2 is user readable, it is not used in such a form in 
the network protocol to reduce overhead. We encode 
the addresses as an eight byte array at the end of the 
network packet. This minimized the overhead associ- 
ated with the sending of every packet when compared 
to using the address shown above. At the same time 
the processing time required for packet forwarding is 
minimized. When this new complex address form ts 
introduced, it becomes possible to address machines 
that are more then one network hop away from the 
server. Any extensions of this type of network 
addresses are easily done. If we need to deliver a 
packet to a machine which is three hops away from 
the server, extending the protocol would be just a mat- 
ter of attaching four more bytes to the end of the pack- 
age. 

Gateway Proxy 


Having solved the problem of addressing client 
machines behind the Internet gateway machine, the 
problem of delivering packets to a client machine 
behind the firewall needs to be attacked. There are 
several options available. The fist one that comes to 
mind if also the simplest one. It requires a hole to be 
opened in the firewall of the Internet gateway 
machine. Then a proxy application can be installed on 
the gateway machine that will accept packets coming 
from the newly opened hole in the firewall. Both the 
packets originating at the server and at the client will 
be directed to the same port and then consequently 
forwarded to their destination by the proxy application 
running on the gateway. Most of the small businesses 
are however not willing to expose themselves any 
more then necessary and are highly critical of opening 
holes in the firewall. Therefore we developed an alter- 
native method to traverse firewalls. We made several 
assumptions about small businesses. We assume that 
they are connected to the Internet and that the gateway 
machines come installed with a web server capable of 
running CGI scripts [7, 12]. In order to pass the packet 
through the firewall we decided to pass the packets 
through the web server using our novel CGI script. 
While this way of distributing packets is rather slow, 
when compared to the dedicated application sitting on 
a dedicated open port, it enables us to solve this prob- 
lem without needing customers permission to open an 
additional hole in the firewall. Any communication 
between the server and CGI application and client and 
CGI application is performed using standard GET and 
POST methods. To pass network packets we devel- 
oped an application that registers itself to a predefined 
URL such as_ http://A.B.C.D/my_cgi_app where 
A.B.C.D 1s the address of the Internet gateway device. 
The CGI application will receive packets coming from 
the Internet (server) and then based on the address of 
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the private machine which is read from the network 
packet itself, forward the packet accordingly. The end- 
clients address is stripped off from the packet before it 
is forwarded so the client can process it. This proxy 
has several different functions. The most obvious one, 
which is forwarding packets from the server to the 
client and vice versa was described above. The second 
function is described below. 


The Internet gateway machine which is running 
the proxy application has to be detected from the man- 
agement server for the system to be fully usable. The 
detection mechanism built in network management 
applications can be rather complex. We tried several 
different approaches to implementing the detection 
mechanism in the proxy application. The first 
approach was to try using hard coded responses to dis- 
covery packets. This was too complicated and resulted 
in unreliably functioning proxy. The second approach 
yielded much better results. Since the code for the java 
based agents is available, it is possible to add the for- 
warding and complex network address thereby effec- 
tively creating a detectable proxy that forwards pack- 
ets and understands the long network address. 


Security 


One of the problems faced by service providers 
is ensuring security and confidentiality of data while 
remotely outsourcing the customers devices across an 
untrusted network (Internet). We added security to 
remote outsourcing by establishing an encrypted ses- 
sion (Virtual Private Network) [5, 9, 10] between the 
service provider and the internet gateway. We use SSL 
and client side certificates to make sure that nobody 
else but authorized users can connect to the gateway 
proxy [3, 14]. Since the Internet is not a trusted net- 
work, the remote session management data and proto- 
col is sent through the VPN [13, 15]. After the packet 
is delivered to the proxy machine it is decrypted and 
forwarded across the local area network to the end- 
client(s). Since the local area network of the small 
business or the branch office is trusted, the data is sent 
unencrypted. Our design also facilitates the packet 
sent encrypted all the way to the end client. This addi- 
tion to the system is essential since remote outsourc- 
ing could result in having confidential data exposed to 
the outside world and prove damaging to most busi- 
nesses. 


The biggest problem when dealing with encryp- 
tion is the need for powerful processors that can com- 
plete encryption and decryption of large amounts of 
data in a very short time. If the processor is slow the 
encryption/decryption will take a long time and the 
whole remote management process is endangered 
since the operator can’t perform tasks in the real time. 
A delay of several seconds is not acceptable when per- 
forming base operations (like clicking the mouse but- 
ton, or opening the window). There are several ways 
this problem can be solved. The easiest is to make sure 
that the processing capability of the Internet gateway 
is sufficient. This is highly expensive and it increases 
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overhead added to each device. Another way is to add 
encryption acceleration hardware to the device which 
is a lot cheaper and equally effective. Additional area 
that could be easily addressed is the option of specify- 
ing tasks that should be performed using encryption 
and tasks that should be performed without encryp- 
tion. For example if you are making a backup of finan- 
cial data, you would want to be as secure as possible, 
but if you are just distributing the latest version of 
some software no encryption is necessary. The same 
holds true for regular everyday monitoring of system 
events. Encrypting data such as “Disk out of space”’ 
messages 1s in most cases not essential. 


All the regular safety measures provided by 
ITDirector are still present in the new protocol. Users 
need to be registered to access all of the functions of 
the server and clients can be controlled only if the 
proper authentication is provided to the client (once 
the client is locked). 


Implementation 


Since there are several systems management 
applications on the market at the beginning of the pro- 
ject we debated pros and cons of IBM Tivoli ITDirec- 
tor and HP Open View [1, 2], as basis for our proto- 
type. We selected ITDirector since it has a rich set of 
utilities and functions to manage all aspects of the PC 
environment and is used and developed by IBM. 
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ITDirector enables us to utilize the rich set of APIs 
and extend network protocol that allows us to connect 
to clients over the internet using the provided tool kit. 
[TDirector is shipped with various agents for various 
operating systems such as Windows NT/2000, 9X, 
Linux, AIX, OS/2 etc. 


The agents for Linux and AIX are available in 
Java which makes it simple to use as basis for our 
proxy code. Since the proxy will run on a Internet 
gateway machine we prototyped our system on several 
different hardware platforms. Our first prototype was 
developed on a regular PC that is running Linux and is 
used as Internet gateway. This significantly simplified 
the development when compared to developing on a 
dedicated Internet gateway. 


Once the first version was available we inte- 
grated and tested it with IBM’s Whistle InterJet I] and 
Cobalt Qube2. Whistle InterJet II is a thin server 
offered by IBM as an Internet gateway. InterJet II is a 
small footprint, easy to use and simple to administer 
server based on FreeBSD operating system which con- 
nects small businesses to the Internet and provides all 
of the functions of a file, web, mail, DHCP and DNS 
servers. Cobalt Qube2 provides the same functionality 
as IBM’s device. To utilize InterJet II or Cobalt Qube2 
we had to develop all the pieces needed to incorporate 
them into the ITDirector addressing and management 
schema. 
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Figure 3: Tivoli TIDirector REG: server side extensions. 
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The addition of the complex network addressing 
schema and security layer to the network protocol 
changes the complete network protocol layer of the 
regular Tivoli ITDirector. This rather complex and sig- 
nificant changes can be done due to the architecture of 
the product, which makes it possible to just change 
tcpip.net file which defines the complete network pro- 
tocol. Security layer was added to the protocol through 
usage of OpenSSL. The java based Linux agent was 
the origin of the CGI proxy. Adding forwarding to it 
made it usable on the Internet. We added security to 
the java agents by using jsse-ssl. Once the whole sys- 
tem was tested to perform the desired tasks, several 
interesting observations and measurements were 
made. 


During the performance testing phase we noticed 
that simply adding one more hop in the network proto- 
col decreased the performance by less then 5%. 
Adding firewall traversal to the system increased the 
performance penalty to 8%. The biggest drop in per- 
formance however comes when using encryption over 
SSL. The drop is performance is almost 40%. This 
means that encryption should be aided by hardware 
acceleration on the Internet gateway. In Figure 3 is a 
screen capture of the Tivoli ITDirector screen which 
shows our extensions to the server side. In the middle 
column we see only three machines, the Tivoli server, 
the Whistle gateway, and the client. The presentation 
of machines on the screen was modified to include 
hierarchical drawings of associated gateway and 
clients. In Figure 4. we see the new address of the 
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client machine in the complex form. In Figure 5 we 
show the grouping of all hubs (Internet gateway 
machines). This view is very useful since it displays 
only proxy gateway machines and the clients behind 
them. 


Future Work 


At the moment there are several interesting 
developments going on with this project. The most 
important one that we are pursuing is software distri- 
bution to multiple machines from a central fan-out site 
(Internet gateway). The idea behind this is that you 
really need to only once distribute the software packet 
to the Internet gateway and it can then redistribute the 
packet to as many clients on the local area network as 
necessary. This speeds up the process considerably 
since the big packet is transferred only once over the 
slow Internet (application specific compression of 
data). At the same time we are working on speeding 
up the packet transfer and minimizing the forwarding 
(processing) time of every packet on the proxy gate- 
way. 


Summary 


In this paper we presented an extension to Tivoli 
ITDirector that enables service providers to use ITDi- 
rector as the application of choice for managing multi- 
ple small and medium businesses from a centralized 
location. We presented the technical enhancements 
made to the ITDirector network protocol and the 
newly developed java proxy for Whistle InterJet Il. By 
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Figure 4: New address of client machine in complex form. 
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modifying the network protocol by adding one more 
step in network packet distribution as well as security 
in form of client side certificates and encryption we 
proved that the technology for managing multiple 
small and medium business from a central location 
can be achieved. 
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SUS — An Object Reference Model for 
Distributing UNIX Super User Privileges 


Peter D. Gray — University of Wollongong 


ABSTRACT 


This paper describes a system administration tool which allows a user to run a command as 
root or as some other user after authenticating. Unlike most other commands of that ilk, SUS 
attempts to treat the command and its arguments as references to system objects, and allows for 
relatively powerful matching on the attributes of those objects to determine if the user should or 
should not be allowed to execute the desired command. In addition, SUS has a mode to help limit 
the number of setuid utilities needed to provide user services via the web. 


General Issues 


It has long been known that the “all or nothing” 
traditional UNIX security model can be a serious 
inconvenience for many sites [1, 2]. The super user 
account (usually “root’) has practically unlimited 
administrative powers while normal users are subject 
to all security restrictions. There are very few system 
administration tasks which can be performed without 
super user privileges. 


At larger sites, it is common to have a team of 
system administrators of varying seniority, skill and 
experience, some performing fairly mundane tasks 
such as changing forgotten passwords. 


Having a large number of people knowing the 
“root” password is not only inconvenient but is an 
obvious security hazard. In addition, permitting inex- 
perienced or untrained staff to have access to such 
high levels of power and functionality poses a real risk 
to the integrity of computer systems. Simple typing 
mistakes can cause havoc. 


There have been several packages written, both 
open source and commercial, to address this problem 
with various degrees of success [3, 4, 5]. To use these 
systems a user invokes the application (which runs 
with super user privileges via setuid) and passes argu- 
ments to indicate which command they wish to run 
and what arguments they wish to pass. The application 
consults a configuration file. Depending on the invok- 
ing user and the requested (target) command (and pos- 
sibly other factors) the application will either allow 
the request and run the target command or inform the 
user that they do not have sufficient privileges to run 
the command they requested. 


The criteria used in the above determination can 
be simple or complex depending on the tool being 
used. The paper by Hill [3] on the tool PRIV gives an 
excellent overview of the above issues and lists the 
capabilities of several such systems, both commercial 
and open source. 


With the exception of PRIV, most such systems 
fail to examine the arguments of the target command 
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with any degree of sophistication. PRIV offers a rich 
set of functionality along with some attempt to treat 
the arguments as references to system objects. It 
allows for command arguments to be restricted to 
objects which satisfy simple criteria. 


SUS takes some of the ideas of PRIV and 
extends the concepts by adding the ability to treat all 
commands and arguments as references to objects. 
Such objects include users, files, groups, hosts and 
processes. Each such object has a set of attributes. For 
example, a file has an owner, a group and a type, etc. 
Objects on which the command will operate are exam- 
ined, their attributes retrieved and compared with a 
selection criteria found in the configuration file. 


Only if the selection criteria match the attributes — 
of the objects is the command allowed. For example, it 
is possible to restrict a user to deleting regular files 
owned by any member of the group ‘‘admin”’ or only 
allow them to send a HUP signal to a process owned 
by a user whose UID is in the range 100-200. 


Operation 


SUS is installed as a setuid binary. When 
invoked to run a command it reads a single configura- 
tion file. The configuration file is preprocessed via a 
CPP-like macro preprocessor [9] with many prede- 
fined macros to allow for simplification of the control 
file syntax. For example, it is possible to restrict 
access to commands by time of day using SUS, even 
though there is no such capability in the SUS control 
language. The combination of conditional output in 
the macro preprocessor plus judicial use of the prede- 
fined macros set to the time of invocation provides the 
necessary functionality. 


The presence of the macro preprocessor also 
allows for an easy mechanism for controlling the vari- 
Ous operational aspects of SUS. By setting values of 
special macros in the control file, all configurable 
aspects of operation can be easily controlled. For 
example, the location of the log file can be set by sim- 
ply setting the macro “LOG FILE” to any desired 
location. 
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SUS 


The configuration file syntax is similar to the 
popular sudo [4] product from the University of Col- 
orado. Lines are composed of a user selector and a 
command selector. Each line is read and the user 
selector used to determine if this line applies to the 
current user. If so, the command selector is compared 
with the target command. If a match is found, the 
command is executed. 


Objects and Attributes 


SUS allows for commands (including arguments) 
and users to be matched as simple regular expressions. 
However, the real power of the system is its ability to 
treat command names and arguments as references to 
system objects. For example, in the command 


S sus rm a.out 


SUS can treat the name ‘‘a.out”’’ as a reference to a file 
object. 


The object types supported by SUS are: 

e USER, defined by the information returned by 
the getpwXXX(3) routines. Attributes which can 
be used for matching are the username, user id, 


Gray 


group id, gecos field, home directory and shell. 
The home directory may be treated as a refer- 
ence to a FILE (see below) and the primary and 
secondary groups may be treated as references 
to a GROUP object (see below). 
FILE, defined by the information returned by 
the stat(2) system call. Attributes for matching 
are the type, user id, group id, device, raw 
device and the file’s real name. The owner may 
be treated as a reference to a USER object (see 
above) and the group to a GROUP object (see 
below). The parent directory may be treated as 
a reference to a FILE, PFILE or RFILE objects 
(see below). 
e PFILE, identical to file except matching is per- 
formed on the referenced file’s parent directory. 
e RFILE, identical to FILE except matching pro- 
ceeds recursively up the file system tree until a 
match is found or the root directory is reached. 
¢ GROUP, defined by the information returned 
by the getgrXXX(3)routines. Attributes used for 
matching are the group name and group id. 
e HOST, defined by the information returned by the 
gethostbyXXX(3) and getipnodebyXXX(3) routines. 


// Make sure the target environment excludes 


// dynamic linker/loader variables. 
ft}define ENV_DELETE "LD_.*" 


// Override the SHELL environment variable 


i#tdefine ENV_ADD "SHELL=/bin/false" 


// Allow user joe to add a user via a script 


joe : /usr/local/bin/add_user.sh 


// Set up a class of users whose home directory 


// is in /home/sales using a CPP macro 
#tdefine sales USER(home=/home/sales/.*) 


// Any user in the above group of users may change the 
// ownership of any regular file to themselves 


// (predefined macro SUS_USER) as long as 


// the file was owned by another 
// person in the sales group. 


sales 


chown SUS_USER FILE(type=reg, owner=sales) 


// Trudy can send a TERM signal to any process whose 
// group is: “erig" or (because we use RPROC rather 
// than PROC) has a process above it in the process tree 


// whose group is "eng" 


trudy : kill -TERM RPROC(group=eng) 


// On the hosts in 130.130.62 subnet, andy can run anything 
// he wants except the shells (ANY_COMMAND is a predefined macro) 


define SHELLS "/bin/sh | /bin/ksh" 


define secure-hosts HOST(ip=130.130.62..*) 


andy @ secure-hosts 


!SHELLS, ANY_COMMAND 


// Bruce can run anything in the gurus directory with 


// any arguments he likes 


bruce 


FILE (name=/share/gurus/bin/.*) ANY_ARGUMENTS 


Listing 1: System capabilities. 
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Attributes for matching are the names and IP 
addresses (both V4 and V6). 

PROC, defined by the information available in 
/proc/<pid>/psinfo. Matching can be per- 
formed on the process id, the parent process 1d, 
the group id and effective group id, the session 
id, the user id and effective user id and the con- 
trolling tty. The user id and effective user id 
may be treated as references to a USER object, 
the group id and effective group id may be 
treated as references to GROUP objects. 
PPROC, identical to PROC except matching 1s 
performed on the referenced process’s parent 
process. 

RPROC, identical to PROC except matching 
proceeds recursively up the process tree until a 
match is found or the root of the tree is located. 
REGEXP, extended regular expression match- 
ing. This is the default if no object class is 
specified but may be called explicitly if desired. 


All of the above classes except REGEXP have 


an additional attribute ‘“‘exists’”’ which matches if the 
referenced object actually exists. This allows restrict- 
ing an operation to a existing or non-existing object. 
For example, you may allow someone to create a new 
file, but not edit existing files. 


Example Configuration 


The configuration file syntax is basically defined 
as: 


user-selector : allowed-commands 


The preprocessor [9] 1s general purpose and macros 
may be defined to control its operation. In its default 
configuration it closely resembles CPP. Other styles it 
can support in terms of macro definition and com- 
ments are TeX, HTML and PROLOG. 


The fragments of configuration file in Listing 1 
demonstrate some of the capabilities of the system. 
C++ style comments are used for annotation. 


Operational Notes 


Some caveats are in order: 

all matching is done as strings. 

all string matching is performed as anchored, 
extended regular expressions. 

command lists are matched left to right and 
matching stops as soon as a match is found. 

if a command matches the entry in the file, but 
the match expression is negated, searching 
stops and the command is not allowed. 


Target Command Environment 


SUS allows practically complete control of the 
environment of the target command, including the 
ability to selectively remove or pass through environ- 
ment variables from the environment of the invoking 
user which match regular expressions defined in the 
control file as well as adding or replacing environment 
variables with new values. 
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A current directory for the target command along 
with resource limits may also be set if required. Signal 
handlers and masks are set to default settings before 
the target command is invoked. 


Security 


SUS has been written with care to avoid any 
problems with buffer overflows or other potential 
security problems. Buffer size checks are performed 
on any operation where overrun could be possible. It 
checks that the control file is owned by “root” and is 
not writable by other users. Space for all data struc- 
tures is dynamically allocated and there are no built-in 
limits in data sizes other than those set by configura- 
tion. 


Logging 


SUS logs all invocations for any reason, success- 
ful or not, using either syslog or straight to a file or 
both. All aspects of the logging operation are con- 
trolled by the configuration file. Information in the log 
records includes the invoking user, the current direc- 
tory and the target command and arguments. Option- 
ally, the resource usage and elapsed clock time for 
each target command may be logged as well. 


Timestamps 


Normally, SUS will force each user to authenti- 
cate by supplying their normal system password. 
When invoked successfully, SUS stores a timestamp 
for each user in a system directory, normally the root 
directory, and (optionally) the user’s home directory. 
If a user has invoked SUS successfully inside a short 
period (configurable) then the user does not have to 
authenticate. Storing the timestamp inside a user’s 
home directory allows for SUS to remember invoca- 
tion across multiple hosts, as long as the home direc- 
tory is shared. 


Timestamps include the username, the user id, a 


_SHA1 [7] checksum of the user’s encrypted password 


and a SHA1 checksum of the actual timestamp itself. 
The root directory timestamp also includes a SHA1 
checksum of a string based on the user’s plain text 
password. This checksum field is empty in the home 
directory timestamp but is included in the SHAI1 
checksum of the home directory timestamp. This 
means that it is impossible to compute the checksum 
of the home directory timestamp without access to the 
root timestamp. Thus any tampering with the home 
directory timestamp is detectable. All checksums are 
checked to ensure a timestamp 1s valid. 


The authentication step is skipped if the root 
timestamp 1s valid and current or the root timestamp is 
valid and the home directory timestamp is valid and 
current. 


Any change to a uSer’s password, username or 
user id cause all timestamps to become invalid. 
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CGI Support (Promiscuous Mode) 


It is becoming increasingly necessary to allow 
users to perform tasks previously only offered if the 
user connected directly to a host (either via TTY style 
or X11 protocols) via a web interface. Some simple 
examples are the ability for a user to change their 
password or query their disk quota. To solve these 
sorts of problems CGI programmers often have to 
resort to setuid wrappers or scripts with obvious secu- 
rity ramifications. 


SUS offers the capability to allow selected users 
to run commands as another user on the system if they 
can supply the target user’s username and password. 
Effectively, user 1 can run a command as user 2 if user 
1 can supply user 2’s username and password. 


For example, SUS can be configured to allow the 
web server user (say user WWW) to run a command 
as a normal user. The user can supply their own user- 
name and password, which is passed into SUS. SUS 
will authenticate the target user, then run a command 
(possibly a script) with appropriate arguments to per- 
form the required operation. The command is run as 
the authenticated user. This mode of operation goes by 
the rather intimidating name of “‘promiscuous mode.” 


As an example, a site could write a script to 
change a user’s password if run as that user. A CGI 
script could call the password changing script via 
SUS. If the user supplies their own username and 
password to the CGI script (and hence SUS) the pass- 
word changing script is run as the authenticated user. 


The overall result is that any number of scripts 
can be written which can run as any user who can sup- 
ply their own username and password without 
installing any additional setuid binaries other than 
SUS. The overall number of setuid utilities is kept to a 
minimum. Exactly the same sorts of controls on who 
can run what exist for “promiscuous mode” as when 
operating normally. 


Conclusion and Future Work 


SUS allows for very fine grained control over 
what users may or may not do as root. Arguments to 
commands are examined to determine which system 
objects they refer to and the attributes of those objects 
may be used as criteria to allow or disallow the com- 
mand. 


SUS is under active development. Possible future 
work includes adding an ability to log a transcript of a 
user’s TTY session with a target command and the 
capability to reliably prevent shell escapes from target 
commands such as editors. 


Availability 


SUS is freely distributable under the GPL and 
available from http://pdg.uow.edu.au/sus It is devel- 
oped and tested under SOLARIS 8 but is known to 
compile and run under LINUX. It contains no depen- 
dencies on non-standard libraries. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper describes a tool for validating the proper configuration of the IPSEC protocol 
suite including IKE. The tool validates that two hosts are able to communicate (normal ping 
functionality) and that this communication is occurring using the proper authentication/encryption 
transformations as required by IPSEC. IPSEC configuration is very complex, and administrators 
are often unable to determine if a machine configuration is offering the desired protection. IPSEC 
and IKE operate in a manner transparent to IP applications; an administrator 1s therefore unable to 
check the proper operation of an IPSEC “‘security association”’ using traditional IP tools. 


Introduction 


Security for IP-based networks has become 
increasingly important: with many companies relying 
on Virtual Private Networks (VPNs) for distributed 
intranet, extranet, and remote access services, security 
requirements have become essential. The IETF has 
developed security protocols and mechanisms that 
extend conventional IP services by security services 
[5, 10, 3]. 


The IP security protocols (IPSEC) are used to 
encapsulate IP data packets (tunnel mode) or their 
payload (transport mode). Two protocols are standard- 
ized: the IP Encapsulating Security Payload (ESP [7]) 
and the IP Authentication Header (AH [6]), which 
offer confidentiality and authentication services. The 
Internet Key Exchange (IKE [4]) comprises protocols 
and mechanisms to automatically configure these 
IPSEC protocols and to maintain so-called “security 
associations.”” Once configured, IKE will set up and 
maintain IPSEC protected links autonomously as 
needed. 


The downside is that configuring IKE and IPSEC 
is quite complex due to the flexibility needed to ensure 
inter-operability of different IKE and IPSEC imple- 
mentations and to different security needs. Different 
encapsulation techniques, operation modes, and algo- 
rithms, which may vary for different network inter- 
faces and destinations, making it difficult for system 
administrators to determine the specific security con- 
figuration used when communicating with a particular 
host. 


Furthermore, emerging IPSEC management tools 
automatically configure VPNs by configuring IKE or 
— in case of manual keying — IPSEC to set up pro- 
tected links between the gateways of the intercon- 
nected networks according to a company-wide secu- 
rity policy. Management tools are also needed to trans- 
late changes in the security policy into proper configu- 
ration changes of IKE and IPSEC. Our own work on 
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the central management of IPSEC VPNs and the reso- 
lution of inter-operability problems of IPSEC imple- 
mentations have underscored the need for additional 
tools that validate IPSEC configurations. | 


We tried several other ways to solve our prob- 
lems: comparing round-trip times reported by the ping 
program to decide whether IPSEC encryption or 
authentication is actually applied and looking up 
IPSEC management commands of various IPSEC 
implementations to get unintelligible information 
about active “‘security associations.” Eventually, we 
decided to develop our own tool with ease-of-use as a 
primary design goal. Our validation tool, called 
IPSECvalidate, 

e validates what kind of encapsulation (ESP, AH, 
AH/ESP) and what mode of operation (trans- 
port, tunnel) is applied to IP packets from the 
local host to a particular remote host 

e offers a command-line interface that can be 
used by other programs to validate VPNs con- 
sisting of multiple IPSEC links 

¢ 1s independent of specific IPSEC implementa- 
tions (as our scenarios span AIX machines, 
Windows2000 machines, Linux machines, and 
Cisco routers). 

We will begin by describing the validation goals in 
more detail. Next, we will present the approach that 
we chose to validating IPSEC configurations. We will 
discuss alternative approaches and justify the chosen 
approach. Finally, we evaluate the potential impact of 
different kinds of attacks on the reliability of the vali- 
dation tool’s report. Specifically, we show that our 
tool is resistant against attacks from the network; i.e., 
attacks from the network cannot make our validation 
tool report that IPSEC protection is present although 
there is actually no protection. 


Validation Goals 


In this paper, we propose a methodology to test 
the validity of communication tunnels in an IP 
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network that have been set up using IP security proto- 
cols. IPSEC tunnels are used to construct a VPN over 
a public network such as the Internet. VPNs are typi- 
cally used by multi-site organizations to interconnect 
their different locations. Until recently, this was 
accomplished by setting up dedicated tunnels such as 
Frame Relay circuits between two sites. However, a 
much less expensive solution is to use a common pub- 
lic network such as the Internet instead of dedicated 
interconnect links. This is accomplished by setting up 
IP based tunnels over the public IP network. At the 
Same time, this raises a security issue since unlike 
dedicated Frame Relay circuits that carry an organiza- 
tion’s traffic in an exclusive manner, the public IP net- 
work is a shared network. Thus, IPSEC mechanisms 
are used to set up secure tunnels that comprise a vir- 
tual private network amongst the different sites of a 
multi-site organization over a shared public IP net- 
work. This paper does not focus on the mechanism to 
set up such IPSEC tunnels but instead describes mech- 
anisms to ensure that once such tunnels are set up, 
they operate as expected. 


Our goal is to test whether the configuration of 
IKE and IPSEC on the various nodes of a VPN has 
been applied successfully. We consider a VPN to be 
comprised of a set of sites (‘‘trusted domains’’) inter- 
connected by an insecure Internet (“distrusted 
domain”’), and want to ensure that the VPNs connect- 
ing these sites are correctly configured, thus providing 
protection. Furthermore, this needs to be verified 
before any of the client sites send data. Figure 1 
depicts the basic scenario in which we did our work. 






——— IPSEC link 
A, B, C IPSEC nodes 


Figure 1: Basic VPN scenario using IPSEC. 


This paper will present methodologies to test 
whether IPSEC associations have been successfully 
established between the three IPSEC nodes A, B and 
C of the VPN. These test methodologies are applied to 
each pair-wise connection, e.g., between A and B. 


We assume that the IKE/IPSEC implementations 
on nodes A and B conform to the standards and that 
the connectivity configuration (e.g., VPN routing 
tables, policy tables) has been set up correctly. After 
nodes A and B have been configured with IKE/IPSEC, 
the problem is to check whether packets sent between 
A and B travel on the wire with the proper IPSEC 
parameters applied to the packets, e.g., whether they 
are sent as clear text or protected. IPSEC can be 
applied either through an Authentication Header (AH) 
or through an Encapsulating Security Payload (ESP), 
thus requiring two different sets of tests. 
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There are three possible methods we might chose 
to accomplish our goals: (a) snoop the packet on the 
sending node’s network interface, (b) force an inter- 
mediate router on the path from A to B to send a por- 
tion of the packet back to the sending node, and (c) 
specially configure a router guaranteed to be on the 
path from A to B to return all packets to the sender if 
their header fits a specific pattern. 


We implemented option (a) in our validation 
tool. We will discuss the alternative approaches and 
assumptions about attackers after presenting our 
implementation of this approach. 


Note that the need for inspecting packets on the 
wire arises because the packets need to be checked for 
validity after IPSEC has been applied at the sending 
node and before IPSEC is applied at the receiving 
node. Otherwise, once a packet has traversed the 
IPSEC layers on both the sending and receiving nodes, 
there is no way to distinguish between packets that tra- 
versed the intervening network in clear text or with 
IPSEC applied. 


Tool Description 


The validation application is started by specify- 
ing a destination IP address and a protocol number: 
Sipsecvalidate -d 192.168.19.48 -p 50 
report:ICMP Packet Loss 0% 
Transformations [IPSEC ESP tunnel mode] 
are occurring as expected 


$ 


IPSECvalidate tests whether all packets being 
sent to or received from destination address 
192.168.19.48 are using the protocol specified by the 
-p option (e.g., protocol number 50, IPSEC ESP) for 
communication. To accomplish this, the application 
listens to all link layer frames both sent and received 
on all physical interfaces of the local host and exam- 
ines all of these frames. It then compares the protocol 
number given as a command-line argument with the 
protocol field in the IP header of packets transported 
in these frames. The validation process consists of two 
parts: 

e Any packet sent to or received from the remote 
host are inspected at the data link level regard- 
ing their encapsulation (protocol). 

¢ ICMP Echo Request packets are sent to the des- 
tination host and ICMP Echo Reply messages 
are used to verify connectivity and to generate 
traffic, which is then inspected to verify the 
respective encapsulation. 

The first step is to determine how many and what 
types of interfaces are present. This is typically 
accomplished by sending a query to the kernel. It is 
important to verify that each interface is operational 
and capable of hearing its own transmissions; flags in 
the data structure returned by the kernel will verify 
this. If any interface is not capable of hearing its own 
transmissions then it is not possible to verify the out- 
bound communication. 
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The second step is to determine the source IP 
address to be used in the Echo Request packets. If a 
machine has a single interface then this interface’s 
address is used. However, if a machine is multi-homed 
(which is the usual case for gateways) then the source 
address for the Echo Request packets has to be deter- 
mined in order to recognize the corresponding Echo 
Reply packets while listening on the network inter- 
faces. The source address to be used is determined by 
repetitive calls using the routing socket API. A routing 
socket is used to look-up the gateway for the remote 
host (destination). Once the gateway is determined the 
next step is to find the IP address of the interface that 
will be used to send the packets to the remote host (via 
the gateway). This also accomplished using the rout- 
ing socket. 


Once the list of valid interfaces has been created 
and the outgoing interface for the Echo Request pack- 
ets has been determined, we create an appropriate 
number of slave threads, each listening to a single 
interface. Each slave thread will look for frames that 
match the source and destination IP addresses. 


Several different methods can be used to listen to 
an interface. One method is to make use of a network 
tap; this is accomplished by creating a network tap 
socket and binding to a particular interface. The net- 
work tap receives copies of all packets that an inter- 
face sees. One problem encountered with the imple- 
mentation based on AIX Unix was that only one appli- 
cation on a machine could have access to the network 
tap at one time. Therefore, if another application were 
currently using the network tap, the IPSECvalidate 
application would fail to run. The benefit of using the 
network tap is ease of programming. 


We chose another method — snooping packets. 
On AIX we did this using the Berkeley Packet Filter 
API [9]; on Linux, we used the packet capture library 
(libpcap [2]). 

Once the slave threads have been created and are 
listening to their respective interfaces, the main thread 
will send out a series of Echo Request (ping) packets 
to the destination host. The main thread also listens for 
Echo Reply packets to verify that the destination was 
reached and to check for packet loss. We include the 
process ID (PID) of the main thread in the Echo 
Request packets and inspect the PID payload of the 
received Echo Reply messages to make sure we count 
the replies to only our own requests. 


We guard each local host interface by a listening 
thread because we might receive IP packets from the 
remote host via different interfaces. Each slave thread 
counts those filtered packets whose protocol field 
matches or doesn’t match the protocol specified in the 
command line. 


Once the main thread has received the ping 
responses or a time-out occurred, it will terminate the 
slave threads and release any resources associated 
with them. At this point the slave threads should have 
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seen at least as many frames as Echo packets have 
been sent and received. If any slave thread received a 
frame where the source and destination IP addresses 
matched but the protocol field was not as specified 
then the transformations are considered to be not 
occurring as expected and the tunnel is not working 
correctly. Otherwise the transformations are occurring 
as expected. 


If called with the “quiet” command line option, 
IPSECvalidate does not produce any output but com- 
municates the validation results in the return value. 
This option can be used by other applications to 
dynamically determine the protection applied to IP 
packets exchanged with a particular remote network 
node, e.g., to support access control decisions. 


The tool was implemented for AIX and Linux. 
On AIX, we used a modified packet capture library to 
capture and filter layer 2 frames and the standard rout- 
ing socket to determine interfaces and routes. On 
Linux we used the standard packet capture library [2] 
and the library of IPRoute2 [8] to determine interfaces 
and routing information. The packet capture library 
supports numerous operating systems including 
FreeBSD, BSD, Linux, HP-UX, and Solaris. IPSEC- 
validate can be ported to other Unix-based operating 
systems by adapting the packet capture and routing 
socket calls as needed to the interfaces offered by the 
respective system. 


Alternative Approaches 


We considered several other approaches to the 
problem, only to find they were not feasible. 


One approach we tried was to develop a protocol 
that runs between both of the machines in order to val- 
idate a secure tunnel. Using such a protocol, an initiat- 
ing machine would send an initial probe message to a 
remote machine with which the IPSEC tunnel has 
been established. The other machine would then 
respond with a reply message which will only be gen- 
erated if the corresponding packet was encrypted 
properly. If such a protocol can be developed, it will 
provide functionality which is similar to the one 
implemented by our tool. 


However, because of the method in which IPSEC 
has been designed, the existence of a tunnel is trans- 
parent to applications running above the IP-layer. 
Therefore, an application layer implementation of this 
protocol would not be feasible. Such a protocol would 
need to be incorporated as a part of the IPSEC imple- 
mentation. Since no such standard protocol is cur- 
rently considered by the IPSEC working groups within 
the IETF, we would have to implement a non-standard 
extension to the protocol — something we did not find 
acceptable. 


A second approach we considered was to use the 
TTL-expiration scheme used by programs such as 
traceroute. In this case, we would inspect packet head- 
ers after the relevant IPSEC transformations have been 
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applied. In order to capture packets after the IPSEC 
transformation, packets are created using a TTL field 
which is bound to expire, e.g., a TTL of 1. This would 
cause the next-hop router to send back the IP-header 
of the transformed packet and an additional eight 
bytes of the ESP/AH header. However, the difficulty 
lies in creating an IP packet with the TTL set to 1, 
which will then be sent through the IPSEC encryption 
routines. When IPSEC is used in the tunnel mode, the 
TTL of the outer header is often set to the IP default 
TTL, thus the packet will only be returned back by the 
network at the other end of the IPSEC tunnel, rather 
than from the next hop router. This scheme would not 
be able to validate the proper operation of IPSEC in 
the tunnel mode because the returned packets cross the 
insecure Internet unprotected. Even if the remote 
router uses IPSEC to protect such packets, they cannot 
be used to validate the IPSEC configuration as we 
would have to assume that IPSEC is working correctly 
for the validation — something we did not find accept- 
able 


‘Security Evaluation 


This section illustrates the benefits of the IPSEC 
validation tool. First, we interpret the output of 
IPSECvalidate in the regular case. Then, we discuss 
the interpretation of the output under different 
assumptions: We assume in turn insecure hosts, 
wrongly configured IKE and IPSEC policies and 
“security association” databases, and attackers having 
access to the network. 


If both the local host (A) and the remote host (B) 
work correctly, then IPSECvalidate reports whether 
transformations (e.g., AH, ESP, AHESP) are occurring 
to data packets sent to and received from host B. If the 
reported ICMP packet loss is less than 100% then the 
IPSEC configurations of host A and host B are inter- 
operable. Since the validation tool inspects all packets 
between A and B on all interfaces (on host A), route 
settings do not affect the validation result. 


When examining the robustness of our tool 
against attackers, we restrict our discussion to the fol- 
lowing scenarios: 

e Local host A is insecure, i.e., its runtime envi- 
ronment does not work as expected. 

e IKE/IPSEC configuration files do not reflect 
the users’ security expectations. 

e Attackers have access to the network and can 
read, replay, insert, and delete messages. 


The first two scenarios involve compromised 
software and hardware (Trojan Horses [1]) or incor- 
rect configuration, whereas the third scenario assumes 
external attackers. Figure 2 illustrates the validation 
tool’s environment and points vulnerable to attacks. 


This figure also shows how connectivity of hosts 
A and B is validated by the Echo protocol (which 
Operates on top of the IPSEC sublayer). If IPSEC 
transforms ICMP packets the same way it transforms 
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other IP packets, the IPSEC sublayers of hosts A and 
B are inter-operable for IP traffic if connectivity is 
reported. Other packet types, e.g., ARP packets, have 
mostly local significance and are usually not protected 
by IPSEC. 


ipsecvalidate -d 192.168.19.48 -p 50 
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Figure 2: Points vulnerable to attacks. 
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If host A is corrupted due to internal attacks then 
users cannot securely interact with it; a validation tool 
running on this host is useless. If host B is corrupted, 
then using properly configured IPSEC to communi- 
cate with this host does not offer benefits; host B 
could distribute the actual session keys to the insecure 
Internet or leak any information through unprotected 
channels. The output of the validation tool is not use- 
ful in either case. This underscores the importance of 
secure runtime environments to reliably control and 
protect network access. 


If the IPSEC configuration is corrupted on only 
one of the hosts, host A cannot communicate with host 
B. IPSECvalidate will report 100% ICMP loss in this 
case. Basically, 100% ICMP loss occurs if the network 
connection between hosts A and B 1s interrupted, ping 
is blocked by packet filters in between A or B, or 
hosts A and B have incompatible IKE or IPSEC con- 
figurations. If connectivity between hosts A and B 
over IPSEC is given then the IPSEC encapsulation 1s 
validated and the user can decide whether the configu- 
ration is as expected. 


We will now examine how active attacks from 
inside the network can affect the output of IPSECvali- 
date. Such attacks — aimed at deceiving IPSEC protec- 
tion — must generally be assumed when connected to 
the Internet. 


Attackers cannot deceive that transformations are 
occurring, (i.e., they cannot provoke false positive 
transformation reports) because outbound packets are 
inspected before they enter the network; attackers can- 
not forge these packets from within the network. 
Because IPSECvalidate actively sends Echo Request 
packets, at least these outbound packets will be seen 
by one of the listening threads; these packets will 
reveal to the listening thread at the respective out- 
bound interface whether expected transformations 
occur. 


It is not possible for an external attackers to fool 
the tool into believing that there is connectivity, 1.e., 
provoke false positive connectivity reports, if IPSEC 
uses authentication or encryption because the Echo 
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protocol is applied on top of IPSEC. IPSEC will dis- 
card inserted or replayed packets. If no replay detec- 
tion is used, replay attacks are still difficult as we 
include the ID of the sending process in the ping pack- 
ets and check it when receiving Echo Replies. This 
PID is likely to change for different invocations; hence 
even without authentication and replay protection, 
attackers cannot successfully replay Echo Reply mes- 
sages of former connectivity checks (even if the 
IPSEC session key does not change). A random num- 
ber can be added to the PID to achieve stronger pro- 
tection against replay attacks. 


Nevertheless, active attacks originating from the 
network (e.g., through replay, insertion, or deletion of 
messages) can provoke false negative reports: 

e The tool can incorrectly report that transforma- 

tions are not occurring as expected; this hap- 
pens because IPSECvalidate does not interact 
with the IPSEC implementation. Therefore, it 
cannot validate the authenticity of incoming 
packets. Accordingly, attackers can _ insert 
forged packets or replay old packets that are not 
IPSEC-encapsulated; those are inspected by 
IPSECvalidate as incoming packets from host 
B. 
The tool can incorrectly report that connectivity 
is not given; this happens because attackers can 
selectively filter Echo Request or Reply packets 
exchanged between hosts A and B if no encryp- 
tion 1s used. 


In summary, IPSECvalidate can be used to verify 
that all IP packets between a pair of hosts are trans- 
formed using the expected security, protocols and 
modes, regardless of the interfaces used to transmit 
and receive the packets. 


Finally, IPSECvalidate cannot determine whether 
ESP actually uses strong encryption. Nevertheless, the 
validation tool does look for the IP header within the 
ESP body. If it finds the IP header at the expected off- 
set then chances are that ESP does not use encryption 
(NULL encryption). However, if the IP header is not 
found we cannot conclude that strong encryption is 
used. Consequently, the tool is useful to determine the 
IPSEC encapsulation but it is at this time not thought 
to validate the theoretical strength of transformations 
(determined by algorithms and key lengths). 


Summary & Outlook 


In summary, IPSECvalidate can be used to verify 
that all IP packets between a pair of hosts are trans- 
formed using the expected security protocols and 
modes, regardless of the interfaces used to transmit 
and receive the packets. It also validates whether both 
hosts have compatible IKE and IPSEC configurations 
(connectivity over IPSEC). The validation tool is inde- 
pendent of the respective IKE and IPSEC implementa- 
tions because it is exclusively based on standardized 
IPSEC protocol information and because it does not 
need any access to IPSEC databases. The tool assumes 
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that the hosts are working properly and that the algo- 
rithms used within the transformations are applied cor- 
rectly. 


IPSECvalidate has been developed to support the 
validation of VPNS based on IPSEC tunnels. This can 
be achieved by running IPSECvalidate on all partici- 
pants of a VPN and analyzing the results either on a 
central management node or locally on the VPN 
clients. The tool has proven to be very useful during 
the development of configuration tools for IPSEC- 
based VPNs. Local administrators and users will bene- 
fit from the tool because 1t makes normally transparent 
security mechanisms visible on demand. 


IPSECvalidate can be used to verify any IP- 
based encapsulation protocol, e.g., GRE, IP-IP, or 
IPComp [11], simply by specifying the appropriate 
protocol number via the command-line options. 


Future Work & Availability 


Possible future extensions include heuristics that 
determine based on compression gain or code distribu- 
tion with higher reliability whether ESP actually 
encrypts data or not. 


We are going to release IPSECvalidate binaries 
for AIX and Linux to the community. Afterwards, we 
intend to go through the process to make the Linux 
source code available under GPL. 
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ScanSSH — Scanning the 
Internet for SSH Servers 
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ABSTRACT 


SSH is a widely used application that provides secure remote login. It uses strong 
cryptography to provide authentication and confidentiality. The IETF SecSH working group is 
developing SSH v2, an improved SSH protocol that fixes cryptographic and design flaws in the 
SSH v1 protocol. SSH v2 compatible server software is widespread. 


Recently discovered security flaws make it critically important to find vulnerable SSH 
servers and update them. In this paper, we describe a method to determine with good precision 
how many servers supporting the various protocol versions have been deployed on the net. 

We describe the design and implementation of ScanSSH, a scanner that probes SSH servers 
for their software version, and discuss the results of scanning the Internet and our local networks 


for several months. 


Introduction 


SSH is a client/server application that provides 
secure remote login [6]. SSH uses strong cryptography 
to provide authentication and confidentiality. The 
IETF SecSH working group is developing SSH v2, an 
improved SSH protocol that fixes cryptographic and 
design flaws in the SSH v1 protocol. 


Among all security sensitive services, access to 
SSH servers is widely unfiltered. SSH v2 compatible 
server software is widely available, yet recently dis- 
covered security flaws in SSH software make updating 
many older servers on the Internet critically important. 
In this paper, we describe a method to determine with 
good precision how many servers supporting the 
newer protocol version have been deployed on the net. 


In particular, we designed and implemented a 
scanner that probes SSH servers and classifies them 
according to their advertised version number. 
ScanSSH is the result of this effort. 


In this paper, we describe the design and imple- 
mentation of ScanSSH and our experiences in scan- 
ning the Internet and our local nets for a period of sev- 
eral months. We illustrate changes in the deployment 
of SSH protocols as measured by our software. 


ScanSSH supports fast scanning of large net- 
works, so we have used it to classify random SSH 
servers on the Internet and thereby obtain a rough pro- 
portion of the fraction of SSH servers of various 
breeds. 


Our Internet measurements scan over two mil- 
lion addresses per run on a regular basis. The scans 
can be distributed over several machines. It is possible 
to pick non-repeating random addresses from speci- 
fied network ranges, as well as to exclude networks 
with alert and overly cautious administrators. We use 
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ScanSSH on our internal network to find all SSH 
servers and to ensure that all vulnerable ones have 
been updated. 


Coincidentally, during the development and test- 
ing of ScanSSH, a major security hole was discovered 
in most of the known versions of SSH. We describe 
our experiences in using ScanSSH as a tool to help 
local administrators update their SSH servers to 
address these vulnerabilities. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as fol- 
lows. In the first section, we present the design goals 
for ScanSSH. We present implementation details and a 
performance analysis in the next two sections. Subse- 
quently, we discuss the results from probing the Inter- 
net and local university networks. We present related 
work in and conclude in the final two sections. 


Design Goals 


In this section, we describe the design goals that 
underly the development of ScanSSH. 


The scanner has two questions to answer: 

¢ What is the ratio of deployed SSH v2 servers to 
SSH v1 servers on the Internet? 

e Which hosts on a network run vulnerable SSH 
servers? 


To determine a server’s protocol version, it suf- 
fices to look at the first message in the SSH protocol. 
The SSH v2 transport draft states that when a connec- 
tion has been established, both sides must send an 
identification string of the form SSH-protoversion-soft- 
wareversion [5]. 


Servers that support the SSH v2 protocol use a 
protocol version of either 2.0 or 1.99. We use the infor- 
mation contained in the softwareversion field to deter- 
mine whether a server is running a vulnerable server 
version. 
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To retrieve this information, it is necessary to 
establish a TCP connection to the destination host and 
read the first protocol message in the SSH protocol. 


We can estimate SSH server deployment by ran- 
domly sampling hosts on the Internet. The distribution 
obtained from a random sample is close to the actual 
distribution, given that the random sample is large 
enough. 


IPv4 can address about four billion addresses, so 
we want to be able to scan addresses quickly, even for 
a large sample. IPv6 is not widely deployed and the 
address space is too large for random sampling, so we 
ignore IPv6 addresses. 


To find vulnerable SSH servers on a given net- 
work, we need to be able to scan specific networks. 
Inevitably, we run afoul of network administrators 
Suspicious of our scans. For that reason, we need a 
way to exclude particular hosts or networks from a 
scan. 


In summary, we need an efficient scanner that 
takes random or complete samples of a number of net- 
works while excluding particular hosts that suspicious 
administrators do not want scanned. 


Implementation 


In this section, we discuss how the implementa- 
tion of ScanSSH achieves the design goals from the 
previous section. 


Producer-Consumer Model 


ScanSSH implements a_ producer-consumer 
model [1]. The producer is implemented as a single 
process that discovers reachable hosts. The number of 
consumers is configurable. The producer feeds 
addresses of reachable hosts to the consumers. Once a 
consumer reads an address, it establishes a TCP con- 
nection to obtain the SSH version string. The result is 
returned to the central producer and printed to stdout. 


Address Generation 


Networks and hosts to be scanned are specified 
on the command line either as a single IP address or in 
classless inter-domain routing (CIDR) [2] notation. 


The addresses can be modified with special pre- 
fixes that determine if the scan is distributed over 
more than one machine or if addresses are randomly 
generated. 


The following example line specifies random 
address generation for the class B network 192.168 
and the class C network 10.1.0: 


random(0,Apollo)/(192.168.0.0/ 
16 10.1.0.0/24) 


The zero specifies that all addresses should be 
scanned. Any other number specifies a limit on the 
number of hosts that should be scanned. The string 
“Apollo” is a seed for the pseudo-random number 
generator. Having a seed allows us to repeat a scan or 
distribute it on multiple hosts, because the generation 
of random numbers remains the same. 
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ScanSSH generates chunks of 64,000 addresses. 
The addresses in an address range are represented by a 
counter. The counter starts at zero and counts up to the 
number of available addresses. If the end of one net- 
work is reached, the next value of the counter repre- 
sents the address at the beginning of the next network. 


It is simple to generate addresses at random. 
Encrypting the counter with a block-cipher yields a 
random number that we can map to an Internet 
address. Using a counter guarantees unique addresses. 
Because encryption is bijective, the encrypted counter 
also produces unique addresses. 


Most block ciphers use 64-bit blocks or larger. 
However, if we want to generate addresses for a /25 
network, we need a block cipher using 7-bit blocks. 
We create a a variable block size that is related to the 
Tiny Encryption Algorithm (TEA) [4]. While the 
cryptographic security of TEA is not known with cer- 
tainty, we don’t rely on its security, just its bijectivity. 


A single round of the variable block size cipher 


looks as follows: 
sum += 0x9e3779b9 


cnt *= rndsbox[(cnt*sum) & sboxmask] 
<< kshift: 


cnt += sum; 
ent = ((ent << left) | cnt >> right)) 
& mask; 


We use the following constants: 

kshift = left = bits / 2; 

right = bits - left; 

sboxmask = (1 << kshift) - 1; 
The input to the block cipher is the block size bits and 
a counter cnt. After iterating the round 32 times, cnt 
contains the encrypted result. It is easy to see that the 
encryption function is bijective by observing that each 
round is reversible. 


Producing Addresses 


The producer process takes an address from the 
generated chunk of addresses and sends a TCP SYN 
packets to the host specified by the address. The desti- 
nation port is set to 22, for SSH. 


In the default configuration, ScanSSH supports 
4096 outstanding TCP SYN packets. If we do not 
receive a reply in a certain time period, the TCP SYN 
packet is resent and the timeout increased. This pro- 
cess continues until the retry limit has been received. 
In that case, ScanSSH reports a timeout. 


If we receive a response from a host, it is either a 
TCP RST segment or a TCP SYN/ACK segment. In 
the former case, ScanSSH reports a refused connec- 
tion, and in the latter case, the address is put on a 
queue from which the consumer processes can feed. 


Consuming Addresses 
The consumers feed from the address queue in a 
round-robin fashion. We use standard inter-process 


communication to send an address to a consumer pro- 
cess. The consumer then establishes a TCP connection 
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to the remote host, and waits for the SSH identifica- 
tion string. 


After the identification string has been received, 
it is printed to stdout and the consumer sends its own 
version string SSH-1.0-SSH_Version_Mapper to the SSH 
server. The protocol number 1.0 causes a SSH server 
to close the connection, because protocol 1.0 is not 
specified. 


Address Exclusion 


ScanSSH reads an exclusion file that specifies 
the hosts that should not be scanned. If an address that 
falls in an excluded network range is generated, the 
address is ignored. In addition, private and multicast 
networks are ignored by default. 


Performance Analysis 


The performance of ScanSSH depends on the 
percentage of responsive hosts. By default, ScanSSH 
manages a list of 4,096 outstanding TCP SYN pack- 
ets. When ScanSSH receives a reply to a SYN packet, 
the corresponding address is removed from the list and 
replaced by a new address. However, if a host does not 
respond to any packets, its address entry remains on 
the list for about half a minute. That means that the 
unresponsive hosts are the limiting factor for the scan 
rate. 


Scanning the CITI network consisting of 384 
addresses connected via a 100 MBit network takes 
about 36 seconds. The scan reports 62 active hosts 
with 44 of them running SSH servers. With a primed 
ARP cache, scanning the active hosts takes 0.2 sec- 
onds. Scanning only the 322 unresponsive hosts takes 
36 seconds. 
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Figure 1: Worst case performance of ScanSSH when 
scanning only unresponsive hosts. 


We measure the worst case performance of 
ScanSSH by scanning unroutable networks; see Figure 
1. The average scan rate 1s about 135 hosts per second. 
We expect the worst case behavior to be a good esti- 
mate for scanning random addresses on the Internet, as 
most are unresponsive. 
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Measurement Results 


In this section, we present results from measur- 
ing the deployment of SSH servers on the Internet and 
from assessing the number of vulnerable SSH servers 
running at the University of Michigan. 


SSH Server Deployment 


We have been scanning over two million random 
addresses on the Internet since July 2000. The scans 
are repeated monthly. 
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Figure 2: Deployment of SSH protocol versions on 
the Internet. 
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Figure 3: Deployment of different SSH server soft- 
ware on the Internet. 


Figure 2 shows the deployed SSH protocols from 
July 2000 until the end of June in 2001. In July 2000, 
about 15% of all SSH servers supported SSH v2. At 
the end of our measurements in June 2001, almost 
50% of all SSH servers support the version 2 protocol. 
Interestingly, the fraction of servers that support only 
SSH v2 remains almost constant. They change from 
7% to 10%, whereas the percentage of servers that 
support both SSH v1 and SSH v2 increases from 8% 
to 40%. Examining Figure 3 provides an explanation 
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for this behavior. The increase of SSH v2 capable 
servers is mostly due to OpenSSH. OpenSSH’s contri- 
bution of SSH v2 servers increased from 1.7% in July 
2000 to 30% in June 2001. 


Because we sample hosts randomly, the data can 
be used to estimate the number of responsive hosts on 
the Internet, i.e., hosts that are connected to the Inter- 
net and not hidden behind a firewall. Given the num- 
ber of responsive hosts, we can estimate the percent- 
age of hosts that run SSH services. 


The upper graph in Figure 4 shows the data as 
measured. There is no significant change in the per- 
centage of responsive hosts during our scan period. 
The slight variations might result from changes in the 
location from where the scans were conducted. How- 
ever, we notice stronger variations in the percentage of 
hosts that run SSH servers. In February 2001, there is 
a significant drop in hosts running SSH servers. The 
drop might be correlated to a serious security problem 
in the ““CRC32 Compensation Attack Detector” [7]. 
The thicker line in the graph represents a linear fit 
under that assumption. 


However, a closer examination of the data shows 
that the distribution of SSH servers is not uniform. 
Figure 5 shows that certain areas in the network run 
significantly more SSH servers than others. We notice 
a strong decrease of servers for these addresses 
between our scans. We observe a similar decrease in 
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the number of responsive hosts. One possible explana- 
tion is that the address of our scanning hosts has been 
filtered. When we remove the part of the network in 
which we measured the drop in responsive hosts, the 
number of SSH servers increases linearly, as shown in 
the lower graph of Figure 4. 


SSH Vulnerability Scanning 


Because SSH servers are a critical component of 
the Internet infrastructure, it is important to react 
quickly to security holes discovered in SSH server 
software. The remote root hole described in the previ- 
ous section was a motivation for us to help to update 
vulnerable SSH servers at the University of Michigan. 


To find vulnerable SSH servers, we scanned 
about 400,000 addresses on a daily basis. We found 
about 2,300 hosts running SSH services. To identify if 
a host was vulnerable, we check the software version 
returned by the SSH server against a table of software 
known to be vulnerable. We assign the category 
“unknown” to hosts for which we have no vulnerabil- 
ity information. The results are shown in Figure 6. 


In February 2001, we found that 90% of the SSH 
servers running at the University of Michigan had 
known security problems. In the course of our 
research, we sent lists of vulnerable hosts to the 
administrators of the respective networks. After two 
months, the percentage of vulnerable SSH servers 
went below 20%. As security researchers, we think of 
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Figure 4: Percentage of responsive hosts and percentage of hosts running SSH servers. The upper graph shows the 


data as measured, the lower graph shows adjusted data. 
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this as a long time period. However, given the admin- 
istrative needs and structure of the university (or any 
bureaucracy), the reaction time 1s not surprising. 
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Figure 6: Percentage of SSH servers that are either 
safe or vulnerable to known security holes. 


Related Work 


Nmap is a port scanner that allows scanning mul- 
tiple hosts at once [3]. Nmap scans hosts sequentially, 
i.e., a port scan on one host must complete before the 
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next host is scanned. While that might be adequate for 
small networks, it is too slow for scanning many 
addresses. ScanSSH scans hosts in parallel and thus 
achieves higher scanning speeds. 


Conclusion 


We described the problem of measuring the 
deployment of the SSH v2 protocol and finding vul- 
nerable SSH software. 


To solve these problems, we implemented an 
efficient SSH scanner. We reasoned that efficiency 
was our main design goal and showed how our imple- 
mentation meets It. 


We measured the deployment of SSH servers on 
the Internet and showed how ScanSSH has been used 
to update vulnerable servers to more secure software. 


ScanSSH_ has been released as UNIX source 
code under a BSD license and is available at http:// 
www.monkey.org/provos/scanssh/ . 
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Figure 5: Comparison of SSH server distribution at the beginning and end of February 2001. 
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A Probabilistic Approach to Estimating 
Computer System Reliability 


Robert Apthorpe — Excite@Home, Inc. 


ABSTRACT 


Probabilistic Risk Assessment (PRA) is a method of estimating system reliability by 
combining logic models of the ways systems can fail with numerical failure rates. One postulates a 
failure state and systematically decomposes this state into a combination of more basic events 
through a process known as Fault Tree Analysis (FTA). Failure rates are derived from vendor 
specifications, historical trends, on-call reports, and many other sources. FTA has been used for 
decades in the defense, aerospace, and nuclear power industries to manage risk and increase 
reliability of complex engineering systems. Combining FTA with event tree analysis (ETA), one 
can associate failure probabilities with consequences to clearly communicate risk both pictorially 
and numerically. Basic PRA techniques can help increase the reliability and security of computer 


systems. 


Introduction 


As system administrators, our primary responsi- 
bility is to maximize the availability of the systems in 
our charge. This responsibility is a constant challenge, 
exacerbated by economic and competitive pressure, 
the continuing rapid growth of the Internet, and insti- 
tutions’ increasing reliance on network services. As 
systems become more ubiquitous and more important 
to an organization, more emphasis is placed on relia- 
bility [1]. 

Often we desire a quantitative measure of relia- 
bility. We are inundated with diagnostic information 
and in recent years have focused on data analysis. 
Unfortunately, this data is only a historical record; it 
tells us little about underlying system behavior, depen- 
dencies, or latent vulnerabilities, and its predictive 
value is limited. 


The computer industry lags behind other indus- 
tries in terms of risk assessment methodologies. We 
rarely assess risk formally, usually only when design- 
ing a system. System administrators lack the most 
basic means of comprehensively analyzing and quanti- 
fying risks to the systems they maintain. 


We seek a formal approach to risk assessment 
that offers a qualitative understanding of system 
behavior and vulnerability. The approach should be 
systematic and comprehensive, producing quantitative 
measures of risk and component importance consistent 
with observed historical data. We want a technique 
that produces lasting benefits for the effort spent and 
that can be understood and applied by the average sys- 
tem designer or administrator. Above all, we desire a 
method with an established record of success. 


One such technique is Probabilistic Risk Assess- 
ment (PRA), a systematic method of enumerating the 
ways a system can fail. PRA considers both probabil- 
ity and consequences of individual events, affords a 
scalable level of detail, and can model human reliability 
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as well as software and hardware reliability. Developed 
in the 1960s, PRA has seen widespread use in the 
aerospace, defense, and nuclear power industries [11]. 


Intent 


This paper serves as a brief tutorial on event tree 
analysis (ETA) and fault tree analysis (FTA). I will 
model a typical mail receipt system using ETA, then 
decompose one event into a fault tree. I will quantify 
the fault tree and show metrics that help analysts esti- 
mate the importance of components. Finally, I will 
discuss limitations of the method and suggest areas for 
future study and research. 


The techniques I describe have developed over 
the last 40 years and combine such fields as probabil- 
ity theory, graph theory, systems engineering, opera- 
tions research, and statistics [19] [20]. Despite the age 
of technique, introductory material on PRA is scarce. 
Often PRA techniques are only taught at the graduate 
level making the subject even less accessible, espe- 
cially to practicing technologists. 


Reliability analysts must thoroughly understand 
the systems they model from the high-level systemic 
scale down to the component level. They also need 
broad knowledge of the interrelationships between 
systems and the tenacity to ferret out subtle dependen- 
cies. System administrators already have many of 
these skills and all that is needed is an introduction to 
the technique. PRA reduces risk assessment to a ratio- 
nal, mostly mechanical process. 


Preliminary Analysis 


Most formal risk or reliability assessments start 
with these three steps: 
1. Identify the hazard 
2. Identify relevant systems, components, and 
individuals 
3. Bound the analysis 
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While this may seem simplistic and obvious, it’s 
vitally important to know at the outset which events 
one is concerned with, which systems are to be ana- 
lyzed, and the level of detail one will consider. | 


Example: Inbound Mail Transport 


An organization (wazmo.org) considers it vital 
that no inbound mail is ever irrevocably lost. Review- 
ing the mail transport process [14, 15, 16, 17] we see 
the following relevant systems, components, and indi- 
viduals: 

e Remote sender 

¢ Remote user host 

e Remote MUA (mail user agent, e.g., client soft- 
ware) 

e Remote MTA (mail transport agent, e.g., mail 
server software) 

e Remote network 

¢ The Domain Name System (DNS) 

e The Internet 

¢ wazmo.org’s ISP 

e Local network 

e Local MTAs 

¢ Local user host 

e Local MUA 

e Local recipient 


Expanding our scope, we can consider the fol- 
lowing: 

e Power transmission and distribution network 

e On-site environment (temperature, humidity, 
etc.) 

e Off-site environment (likelihood of fire, flood, 
ice storm, earthquake, etc.) 

e Human activity (inept or malicious) 

e Extraterrestrial activity (solar flares, magnetic 
storms, etc.) 

e Political climate (civil unrest, war) 


As esoteric as some of these items seem, there’s 
ample anecdotal and documentary evidence of sys- 
tems being challenged by each of them [12] [13]. 
Emergency response organizations often rely on 
pagers which in turn rely on satellite systems; the reli- 
ability of pager networks is frequently taken for 
granted despite occasional outages due to satellite mis- 
configuration and solar flares. The same is true for 
systems such as the national electric power grid and 
the public switched telephone network. 


To simplify our analysis we will only model por- 
tions of wazmo.org’s local site, their ISP (mail servers, 
name servers), and the Internet (the connection from 
wazmo.org to cynistar.net, its ISP.) 


The mail servers are listed in DNS 
(db.wazmo.org) in decreasing preference as follows: 
wazmo.org 1D IN MX 10 shaft.mx.wazmo.org. 

1D IN MX 20 dolomite.mx.wazmo.org. 

1D IN MX 30 mta00O.cynistar.net. 
This shows two internal mail servers (shaft and 
dolomite) and an external backup mail server (mta00.) 
Shaft is the primary with a preference of 10, dolomite 
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is secondary with a preference of 20, and mta00 is ter- 
tiary with a preference of 30. 
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Figure 1: Simple mail transport model. 


Fundamentals of Event Tree Analysis 


An event tree is a diagram of all the events that 
can occur in a system, a graphical form of truth table. 
Event tree analysis is an inductive approach, in that it 
answers the question “What if event X happens?” 
One starts with an initiating event (root node) on the 
left side of the diagram proceeding though a series of 
branch points that represent the occurrence and magni- 
tude of particular events. Each of the branches has an 
associated probability or split fraction. The end states 
(leaf nodes) represent the combination of events lead- 
ing to a particular consequence. The result is a tree 
structure that clearly shows the events leading to par- 
ticular consequences and allows a quantitative mea- 
sure of risk to be derived without much effort. This 
technique is best illustrated with an example. 


Event Tree Construction 


Start by defining the consequence of interest and 
systems or functions relating to that consequence. In 
this case, we define the consequence as “loss of 
inbound mail” and we choose the systems to be: 

e DNS: can the domain name system resolve the 
appropriate destination for inbound mail 
(specifically MX records)? 

e NET: can remote hosts reach local mail 
servers? Can local users reach local mail 
servers? 

e MXI: are local (primary) mail servers accept- 
ing mail? 

e MX2: are remote (secondary) mail servers 
accepting mail? 
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Our initiating event is ‘‘mail sent to wazmo.org.”’ 
This is a high-probability event for all but the smallest 
domains. Combining these events, we construct a 
basic event tree, one containing all possible branches. 
Some states make no sense and can be eliminated, 
leading to a reduced event tree. For example, if DNS 
cannot resolve the address of the receiving MTA 
(either MX1 or MX2), the states of the local network, 
and primary and secondary mail servers are irrelevant. 
If DNS, NET, and MX1 are available, the state of 
MX2 is irrelevant since mail will be delivered to MX] 
and there will be no demand for MX2. Finally, if the 
local network (NET) is unavailable, the state of MX] 
is irrelevant; once the connection attempt to MX1 fails 
the sending MTA will try MX2 next. The reduced 
event tree tersely and clearly explains a fairly complex 
system. 














MAIL | DNS | NET | MX1 | MX2 [Seq.]| Consequence 
# 
1 OK 
S 
S 2 OK 
F 
S 3. Delayed 
S 
F 4 Lost 
F 
Success 5 Delayed 
S 
S 6 Lost 
F 
F 7 Delayed 
S 
F 8 Lost 
F 
9 Lost 
S 
S 10 Lost 
F 
Ss 11 Lost 
S 
F 12 Lost 
F 
Failure 13 Lost 
S 
S 14 Lost 
F 
F 15 Lost 
S 
F 16 Lost — 


F 
Figure 2: Basic event tree. 


We can estimate reliability with an event tree by 
associating probabilities with each branch point. For 
example, we could send test messages to MX1 and 
MX2 and record the number of failures to estimate the 
reliability of the mail exchangers. If the reliability of 
DNS 1s given as Pps, reliability of the site’s network 
and internet connectivity (NET) is Pye, and reliabil- 
ity of MX1 and MX2 are given by Pyy, and Pyy 
respectively, the probability of prompt mail delivery 
(sequence #1 in Figure 3) is 


Pon = Py 
= Puan * Pons * Per * Pum * 
| (Pax + (1 — Puy)) 
= Puan * Pons * Per * Pum 
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where Pyyay, is the probability that inbound mail will 
arrive during the interval of interest. The probability 
of mail being delayed (assuming a delay in transport 
from MX2 to MX1 when it is eventually repaired) is 
the sum of the probability of sequences #2 and #4 
from Figure 3: 


P, = Pyan * Ppns * Pyer * (1. — Pum) * Puro 
Ps = Pyan * Ppns * C1. — Pyer) * Pux 
Paetayed = Pz + Pa 
= Pyan * Pons * Pux2 * (1 — Pyer * Puxi) 
And finally, 
Prosr = P3 + Ps + Pe 
= (1 — (P; + P2 + P)) 


= (1 — Por = F jelayed) 

In this simple case each branch point has only 
two states {Success, Failure}; it is possible to have 
more than two states per event. For example, we could 
add a third state to MX1 and MX2 — {Success, 
Degraded, Failure} — and model another situation in 
which inbound mail is delayed. The sum of each 
state’s probability at a branch point must add up to 


unity to encompass all possible events (e.g., DNS 


either works or it doesn’t; MX1 is either fully-func- 
tional, degraded, or failed; there are no other states 
than the ones we consider.) Also, the probabilities do . 
not need to be consistent along different paths, that 1s, 
Puy in sequences #2 and #3 need not have the same 
value as Pyy in sequences #4 and #5. However Pyy 
must be consistent in sequences #2 and #3 since by 
definition Py + PuUX2eiue = 1 at each branch 


SUCCESS 


















point. 

MAIL | DNS | NET | MX1 | MX2 Seq. | Consequence 
# 
1 OK 
2 Delayed 
3 Lost 

Success 

4 Delayed 
5 Lost 
6 Lost 


Failure 


Figure 3: Reduced event tree. 


The next task is to derive numerical values for 
each of these failure probabilities. One may estimate 
probabilities or use observed data but in more sophis- 
ticated models these values are derived from fault tree 
analyses. 


Fundamentals of Fault Tree Analysis 


The most common PRA technique is fault tree 
analysis (FTA). A fault tree is a logical model of the 
various parallel and sequential combinations of faults 
that will result in the occurrence of a predefined 
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undesired event. This event (known as a top event due 
to its position in the tree) is linked to more basic 
events through a number of intermediate events and 
logic gates detailed below. Fault tree analysis is a 
deductive technique which asks “How can event X 
occur?” 


Fault trees provide a detailed graphical explana- 
tion of system behavior. In this respect, fault trees are 
a communication tool that can effectively explain 
complex systems to those not intimately familiar with 
the details of a system’s design. 


Concepts and Definitions 


Most of this information 1s summarized from 
NUREG-0492 [2] and [19, 20]. It has been reordered 
somewhat for clarity. 


Faults vs. Failures 


For modeling purposes, we distinguish between 
failures (basic abnormal occurrences) and faults 
(higher-order undesirable events.) Component failures 
are a subset of a larger class of events known as faults. 
This helps us distinguish between more concrete basic 
events and more abstract intermediate events. The rea- 
son for this distinction will become clear later, espe- 
cially in the case of command faults. 


State-of Fault Categories 


Faults may be categorized as state-of-component 
faults or state-of-system faults. State-of-component 
faults suggest the fault should be decomposed into pri- 
mary, secondary, and command faults. State-of-system 
faults are often caused by action outside a component 
and suggest that further decomposition of the fault is 
necessary. The decomposition process for state-of-sys- 
tem faults is not as mechanical as that for state-of- 
component faults. 


Component Fault Categories 


Component faults can be classified as primary, 
secondary, and command faults. 


Primary faults are faults of a component that 
occur when the component is operating within its 
design specification, e.g., a web server rated at 50 TPS 
(transactions per second) fails at a load of 30 TPS. 


Secondary faults are faults of a component that 
occur when the component is operating outside its 
design specification, e.g., a web server rated at 50 TPS 
(transactions per second) fails at a load of 90 TPS. 


Command faults result when a component prop- 
erly performs its intended function but at the wrong 
time or place, e.g., the fire suppression system in a 
data center discharges due to a spurious or premature 
signal from a detector or controller. 

Events 

Events can be categorized as top, intermediate, 
or primary, depending on their position in the fault 
tree. In computational tree terminology, primary 
events are leaf nodes and top events are root nodes. 
Primary events are further subdivided into basic, 
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undeveloped, conditioning, and external events. Basic 
events are are considered atomic and are not expanded 
further. These are usually primary, secondary, or com- 
mand faults. Undeveloped events are just that; they 
indicate events that are not considered atomic but for 
reasons of uncertainty or simplicity are not expanded 
further. Conditioning events show any conditions or 
restrictions on that apply to any logic gate (usually 
inhibit or priority-and gates.) External events (sometimes 
known as house events) signify events that are nor- 
mally expected to occur; they are not faults by them- 
selves. They are often used for sensitivity analysis. 
Conditioning and external events are rarely used in 
practice. See Figure 4 for a summary of event types 
and their symbols. 


Primary Event Symbols 
O Basic event 


© Undeveloped 
event 


External 
event 
Conditioning 
, event 


Intermediate Event Symbols 


Intermediate 
event 


Figure 4: Event types. 


Gates 


The logic gates used in fault tree analysis include 
the familiar and, or, and exclusive-or gates. transfer-in 
and transfer-out gates are conveniences that allow a 
large fault tree to be broken into sections that fit on the 
printed page. The inhibit gate is a special form of the 
and gate composed of a single input event and a condi- 
tioning event. The priority-and gate is a special form of 
and gate where the input events must occur in a speci- 
fied order (by convention input events must occur in 
order from left to right in the diagram.) The m-of-n 
gate is true when at least m of the n input events 
occur; this gate 1s used to model voting logic or multi- 
ply-redundant systems. Many of these gates are for 
convenience purposes. In practice, one can effectively 
model systems using only and and or gates, using trans- 
fer gates to break up the tree into printable sections. 
Figure 5 summarizes these gates and their symbols. 


Cutsets 


A cutset is a set of basic events which, if they 
occur, guarantees the top event will occur. A minimal 
cutset 1s a cutset which, if any event is removed, will 
no longer be a cutset (e.g., no longer guarantees the 
top event will occur.) The primary purpose of fault 
tree analysis is to identify minimal cutsets. 


For the curious, ‘“‘cutset”’ is a term from graph 
theory. Fault tree analysis works in failure space 
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looking for sets of events that prevent successful oper- 
ation. It is possible to convert a fault tree to a con- 
nected graph of success events (events that must occur 
to ensure successful operation.) The set of events that 
disconnect (cut) a connected graph is a cutset [21]; 
this implies that fault tree analysis may have its origin 
in success path analysis (in graph theory parlance, the 
fault tree is the dual of a graph of success paths.) 
While it’s far beyond the scope of this paper to 
explore etymology, history, and graph theory, it may 
be helpful to review the underlying mathematics and 
history for additional insight. 


AND 
OR 
EXCLUSIVE-OR 
m-of-n 
PRIORITY-AND 
INHIBIT 


TRANSFER 


POD bbYPD 


Figure 5: Gate types. 


Fault Tree Construction 


The basic steps in performing a fault tree analy- 
SiS are 

1. Define failures of interest (top events), usually 
by an inductive process such as event tree anal- 
ysis. The combination of fault- and event-tree 
analysis is sometimes known as cause-conse- 
quence analysis (CCA). 

2. Define the systems to be analyzed and the limit 
of resolution of the analysis. 

3. Build logical models (fault trees) of the events 
that lead to each of the top events defined in 
Step 1. 

4. Evaluate the models to determine the sets of 
basic events (minimal cutsets) that lead to each 
top event. 

5. Optionally, quantify the likelihood of each min- 
imal cutset using component failure probabilli- 
ties. 

To explore this technique, we return to our mail sys- 
tem analysis. For simplicity, we will only model the 
MX 1 event show in Figure 3. 


Fault Tree Analysis of Inbound Mail Transport 
System 


We begin the analysis by defining our top event 
as “Local MTA fails to accept mail’”’ This fault is 
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clear, direct, and unambiguous. It is best to phrase 
events tersely and directly, usually in a single sentence 
containing no more than fifteen to twenty words. 
Remember, the top event states what happens; the 
fault tree explains how. 


Now we define our system. We have two mail 
servers and a single dedicated switch in common as 
shown in Figure 6. 


(to internal LAN) 


(to border router) 









foreman 
(router) 


mx.wazmo.org 
(mail network) 


dolomite 
(MTA #1) (MTA #2) 
Figure 6: Physical description of local Mail exchang- 


ers (MX1). 


The system operates as follows: 

1. Incoming mail traffic is routed from the site’s 
border routers to the incoming mail network 

2. According to | DNS, MTA #] 
(shaft.mx.wazmo.org) is listed with a prefer- 
ence of 10, MTA #2 (dolomite.mx.wazmo.org) 
has a preference is 20, and the off-site mail 
server (mta00.cynistar.net) 1s listed with a pref- 
erence of 30. | 

3. Remote mail servers will first attempt delivery 
to MTA #1. If MTA #1 will not accept incom- 
ing mail, the remote server will try to deliver 
mail to MTA #2. Failing that, it will then 
deliver mail to the off-site mail server. Undeliv- 
ered mail is silently discarded. 


Note that we assume no failures in the border 
routers and internal networking (NET), the off-site 
mail server (MX2) or in DNS. We only concentrate on 
the system we’ve defined as MX1; failures in these 
other systems will be detected when these systems are 
analyzed separately. One benefit of fault tree analysis 
is that we can decompose our analysis into smaller, 
more manageable pieces. 


We can simplify the analysis by making some 
assumptions about the components and the system: 

1. The mail servers are identical and are capable 
of handling all traffic directed to them under 
normal circumstances. That is, only one mail 
server needs to be available for the system to 
perform within its design specification. 
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2. Failures are permanent. No automated or man- 
ual recovery actions are assumed. 

3. Components are independent of each other. 
This 1s a very important assumption and will be 
discussed later. 

4. The router and both mail servers are served by 
the same source of electrical power. 

5. We only consider faults in the components 
under analysis. We do not consider faults due to 
problems with cabling or room cooling, nor do 
we consider events such as theft, fire, flood, 
seismicity, etc. 


The definition of a system includes modeling 
assumptions and design basis assumptions, the 
“design basis” being the range of conditions within 
which a system is designed to operate. 


Next, we construct a fault tree using the rules 
described in the Fault Tree Handbook [2]: 

e Ground Rule IJ: Write the statements that are 
entered in the event boxes as faults; state pre- 
cisely what the fault is and when it occurs. 

e Ground Rule II: If the answer to the question 
“Can this event consist of a component fail- 
ure?” is “Yes,” classify the event as a “state-of- 
component fault.” If the answer is “No,” clas- 
sify the event as a “state-of-system fault.” If the 
fault event is classified as ‘“‘state-of-compo- 
nent,”’ add an or-gate below the event and look 
for primary, secondary and command modes. If 
the fault event is classified as “state-of-system,”’ 
look for the minimum necessary and sufficient 
immediate cause or causes. A “state-of-system”’ 
fault event may require an and-gate, an or-gate, 
and inhibit-gate, or possibly no gate at all. As a 
general rule, when energy originates from a 
point outside the component, the event may be 
classified as “‘state-of-system.”’ 

¢ No Miracles Rule: If the normal functioning of 
a component propagates a fault sequence, then 
it is assumed that the component functions nor- 
mally. 

e Complete-the-Gate Rule: All inputs to a partic- 
ular gate should be completely defined before 
further analysis of any one of them is 
undertaken. 

¢ No Gate-to-Gate Rule: Gate inputs should be 
properly defined fault trees, and gates should 
not be connected directly to other gates. 


The phrase ‘“‘immediate, necessary, and suffi- 
cient” from Ground Rule IJ requires some clarifica- 
tion. We must clearly describe the current state of the 
system. Example: a computer is powered through an 
uninterruptible power supply (UPS) that holds 20 min- 
utes of reserve power. If AC power is lost and does 
not recover before the UPS battery drains, the device 
fails, and the failure event is written as “Loss of AC 
power,” not “Loss of power for more than 20 


‘More commonly known as a breadth-first (vs. depth- 
first) expansion. . 
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minutes.”” The immediate cause of the event is loss of 
power. The loss of power is sufficient to cause the 
event. If the computer has multiple redundant power 
supplies, an immediate cause of failure would still be 
“Loss of AC power,”; when that event is expanded, 
the necessary and immediate cause is ‘Loss of power 
from UPS 1 and 2.” 


Some analysts have compiled an additional list 
of heuristics to simplify fault tree construction [19]. 

¢ Replace an abstract event by a less abstract 
event. 

e Classify an event into more elementary events. 

e Identify distinct causes for an event. 

e Couple trigger event with ‘no protective 
action.” 

e Find cooperative causes for an event. 

e Pinpoint a component failure event. 


We start by expanding the top event El “Local 
MTA fails to accept mail.”’ El is a state-of-system 
fault so we look for its necessary, immediate, and suf- 
ficient causes. We define event E2 as ‘“‘Router unavail- 
able” and E3 as “Inbound mail service unavailable” 
and combine them into and or-gate. Our tree is now El 
= (E2 or E3). See Figure 7. 


Note transfer gates 1 and 2, leading to Figures 8 
and 9, respectively. This leads to a bit of jumping 
between figures as we follow the Complete-the-Gate 
Rule. 


Event E2 ‘Router unavailable” is a state-of-sys- 
tem fault so we again look for necessary, immediate, 
and sufficient causes. We expand E2 into two events, 
E4 “Router failed” and E5 ‘“‘Router OOS? for mainte- 
nance.”” Note we are modeling human action and 
operations procedure as well as random failure. See 
Figure 8. 


Event E3 “Inbound mail service unavailable”’ is 
a state-of-system fault; we model this as E6 ““No MTA 
available” and E7 “‘Common-cause failure of all 
MTAs” both feeding into an or-gate. Common-cause 
failure is a special class of failure which will be dis- 
cussed later; this leads from our assumption of compo- 
nent independence. Note that E7 is marked with a 
small diamond to indicate an undeveloped event. See 
Figure 9. 


Returning to Figure 8, we see that event E4 
“Router failed” is a state-of-component fault so we 
expand it into primary, secondary, and command faults 
all feeding into an or-gate. We find two primary faults 
E8 “‘Router hardware failure’ and E9 “Router soft- 
ware failure,”’ two secondary faults E10 ‘Router over- 
loaded” and El! ‘Router loses AC power,” and one 
command fault E12 “‘Router misconfigured.”’ 

We mark E8 and E9 as basic events and events 
E10, Ell, and El2 as undeveloped events. The dis- 
tinction is somewhat arbitrary since we can choose to 
expand any of these events later. In this case, we 
decide that we may want to create more detailed 


2008S: Out Of Service 
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models of power failure, router misconfiguration, and 
router overload later and that we’re satisfied with the 
rather gross categorizations of router hardware and 
software failure. Also, the router hardware and soft- 
ware are determined by the router vendor; we ostensi- 
bly control AC power, network traffic, and router con- 
figuration. Regardless of our categorization of events 
as basic or undeveloped, we have finished modeling 
intermediate event E2 as a combination of primary 
events. 


Event E6 ‘“‘No MTA available” is a state-of-sys- 
tem fault. We model E6 as E13 “MTA #1 failed” and 
E14 “MTA #2 failed’? both feeding into an and-gate. 
Note that if we added a third identical MTA, we could 
simply duplicate the tree structure beneath E13 under 
a new event “MTA #3 failed.”’ The common-cause 
failure event E7 should not change. Caution must be 
used when copying parts of the tree to ensure that 
nothing has been missed. The value of the Complete- 
the-Gate Rule is obvious here. 


Following transfer gate 3 from Figure 9 to Figure 
10, we can now expand event E13 “MTA #1 unavail- 
able.” We can see by our physical diagram and our 
assumption that the mail servers are identical that the 
expansion of events E13 and E14 will be similar. E13 
is similar to E2, in that E13 is a state-of-system fault, 
composed of a “system failed” and a “system OOS” 
event combined into an or-gate (events E15 “MTA #1 
failed” and E16 “MTA #1 OOS for maintenance.’’) 
Similarly, we see event E14 “MTA #2 unavailable” 
expands into E17 “MTA #2 failed” and E18 “MTA 
#2 OOS for maintenance,”’ also combined into an or- 
gate in Figure 11. 


Event E15 “MTA #1 failed” is a state-of-compo- 
nent fault so we expand it into primary, secondary, and 
command faults all feeding into an or-gate. We find 
two primary faults, E19 “MTA #1 hardware failure” 
and E20 “MTA #1 software failure,’ two secondary 
faults, E21 “MTA #1 out of resources” and E22 
“MTA #1 loses AC power,”’ and one command fault 
E23 “MTA #1 misconfigured.” This is similar in 
structure to E4 ‘“‘Router failed” but we’ve used “‘sys- 
tem out of resources” instead of the more specific 
‘“‘system overloaded” to model events where the mail 
server software does not have the resources to accept 
all the mail it’s receiving (i.e., there’s too much 
incoming mail or there aren’t adequate resources 
available.) At some point, we may wish to specify 
resources and the effects of their depletion but in this 
simple model we will not expand these events further. 


Similarly, Event E17 ‘““MTA #2 failed” expands 
into two primary faults, E24 ‘““MTA #2 hardware fail- 
ure” and E25 “MTA #2 software failure,’ two sec- 
ondary faults, E26 ““MTA #2 out of resources” and 
E27 “MTA #2 loses AC power,” and one command 
fault E28 ““MTA #2 misconfigured.’’ Our model 1s 
complete now that all the leaf nodes of the tree are pri- 
mary events (either basic or undeveloped events.) We 
can now generate the cutsets for this tree. 
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Discussion of Tree Construction 


Events Ell, E22, and E27 all involve the loss of 
AC power and may be considered identical according 
to our assumption that all devices are on the same 
electrical supply. In a more detailed analysis, one 
would probably break out electric power into its own 
fault tree, analyzing off-site power, backup generators, 
uninterruptible power supplies (UPS), switchgear, and 
power distribution units. 











El 
Local MTA fails 
to accept mail 


E2 
Router 
unavailable 


Figure 7: MX] tree 1 (of 5). 
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E3 
Inbound mail 
service unavailable 


S 
Ell E12 
Router loses Router 
AC power misconfigured 


Figure 8: MX] tree 2 (of 5). 


Finding Minimal Cutsets 


Having developed a fault tree for MX1, we now 
can find the minimal cutsets of this tree. In a more 
complex analysis, one would use a computer code to 
find the minimal cutsets. In this case we will manually 
derive them from logical expressions. 
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E3 
Inbound mail 
service unavailable 










E6 
No MTA 
available 












E13 
MTA #1 
unavailable 


E14 
MTA #2 
unavailable 


Figure 9: MX1 tree 3 (of 5). 
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E22 
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MTA #1 loses MTA #1 
AC power misconfigured 
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Figure 10: MX1 tree 4 (of 5). 


The MX1 fault tree reduces to the following set of 
equations, where £; represents the ith intermediate event, 
e; represents the ith primary (basic or undeveloped) 
event and jis the event number in the fault tree, e.g., e; 
represents event E5 “Router OOS for maintenance.” 

E, = or(E>, £3) 


Ey = or(£4, es) 
£3; = or(E¢,e7) 


E4 = or(eg, €9,€105 €115 €12) 
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Ee = and(E\3, E14) 


E\3 = or(E\5, 16) 
E\4 = or(£j7, eg) 
Eis = Or(€19, €29, €21, 222, €23) 


Ey = Or(€24, €255 265 27> C28) 


El4 


MTA #2 
unavailable 





E17 E18 
MTA #2 failed MTA #2 OOS 
for maintenance 





E24 E25 
MTA #2 MTA #2 
hardware failure software failure 


E26 
MTA #2 


out of resources 










E27 E28 





MTA #2 loses MTA #2 
AC power misconfigured 
V 


Figure 11: MX1 tree 5 (of 5). 


We write top level event £, in terms of primary 
events, using and(event,,...,event;) and or(event,, 
...,event;) to represent the logical operations and and or. 


E, = or(E>, E3) 
= or(or(E4, es), or(E¢, e7)) 
= or(or(eg, 9, €105 C11» 212), 5, ANA(E}3, E14), €7) 
= ores, €7, &g, €9, €19, C11 125 
and(or(E\5, €16), Or(E7, 18) 
Ores, €7, €g, €9, C105 C115 125 
and(or(e16, €19 €20, €21, €225 €23)s 
Or(€1g5 C245 €25> €26s €279 €28)) 
Note that and(or(A, B), or(C, D)) = or(and(A, C), 


and(A, D), and(B, C), and(B, D)). In set notation, £, in 
the following cutsets (note: e,e, = and(e,, e>)): 


E, = or es, €7, €g, 9, €105 11s 12> 


Ey 


€16©18> © 16224, ©16€25> © 16€26> €16€27> €16€28 
€19€ 18 €19€24, €19€25, 190265 €19€275 €19€28 
€20€ 18> ©20€24> €20€25> €20€26> ©20€27> ©2028 
€21€18> €21€245 €21 €25, €21 265 21 €275 €21 C28 
€22€ 18> €22€24, €22€25 €22€26s €22€27> ©2228 
223018, 23245 €23€25, €23€26, €23€275 C2328) 
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Each term in the or() clause is a cutset implied 
by the top event El. This is neither the set of all cut- 
sets nor the set of minimal cutsets. To generate the set 
of minimal cutsets we need to remove all cutsets that 
contain other cutsets. Our assumption about a com- 
mon power supply allows us to consider events E11, 
E22, and E27 to be identical. This reduces Eto: 


Ey = ores, €7, €g, €95 C105 C115 2125 
€16218> €16€24> © 16€25> ©1626 €16€28 
L192 18, &19€24, ©1925 €19€26> €19€28 
€20€ 18> ©2024 ©20€25> €20€26> ©2028 
€21& 18> €21 €245 €21 255 €21 €26 €21 28 
€23€18, €23€24, £2325, 2326, €23€28) 
This is the set of minimal cutsets for tree MX1. 
Discussion of Cutsets 


We’ve identified seven single points of failure 
(SPOF) and 25 two-event cutsets. Six SPOFs relate 
specifically to the router and one to the electrical 


power system. The two-event cutsets are combinations ° 


of events that fail both mail servers. 


While simple inspection of Figure 6 shows the 
router as a SPOF, our systematic analysis picks out 
specific faults (hardware, software, configuration) 
which we might use to drive policy decisions. For 
example, we may have stricter controls on router con- 
figuration than on mail server configuration. We might 
also require that any mail server configuration changes 
be applied only to the primary server and only be 
applied to the secondary server after some period of 
live testing or ‘burn-in’ to reduce the risk of common- 
cause failures due to server misconfiguration. Usually 
configuration changes are made to increase functional- 
ity, security, or reliability so we must weigh the bene- 
fits of standardization with the risks of increased com- 
mon-cause failure. There is no easy answer to this pol- 
icy question, though fault tree analysis has helped to 
make ‘this question more apparent. Although we have 
no quantitative measure of risk at this point in the 
analysis, we have at least enumerated the risks to the 
system within the bounds of our analysis. 


Note also that we consider unavailability due to 
planned maintenance activities. The cutset e)¢é), 
(“MTA #1 OOS for maintenance,” “MTA #2 OOS 
for maintenance”) may be prohibited by procedure; if 
it isn’t, it should be. One must balance the benefits of 
periodic scheduled maintenance with the risk posed by 
these activities. Also, it is inappropriate to discard this 
cutset simply because the combination of events is for- 
bidden by procedure. A proper analysis will consider 
human error and failure to follow procedure. Errors of 
omission (not taking the appropriate action) and errors 
of commission (taking an inappropriate action, or per- 
forming the appropriate action at the wrong place or 
time) and other facets of human reliability analysis 
(HRA) are beyond the scope of this paper but must be 
mentioned for completeness. Depending on the thor- 
oughness of the analysis, one may need to evaluate 
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procedures, operational documentation, and user inter- 
faces for potential human reliability pitfalls. 


Common-cause failure 


While we often assume that primary (compo- 
nent) failures are independent of each other, this is not 
always the case. Sometimes a system may fail from 
multiple basic failures attributable to a common root 
cause. Two examples: 1) components share a common 
source of electric power, and 2) a set of components 
produced by a given manufacturer contain an endemic 
flaw. We generally cannot find common cause failures 
just by evaluating the fault tree. We must investigate 
minimal cutsets individually. It is helpful to compare 
each cutset to a list of common cause categories such 
as: 

e Manufacturer 

e Location 

e Regional environmental conditions such as sus- 
ceptibility to flood, seismic activity, tornados, 
and ice storms 

e Lucal environmental conditions such as temper- 
ature, vibration, humidity, dirt, dust, smoke, 
fire, and R/F interference 

e Human interactions (users and operators) 

e Degradation due to test or maintenance activi- 
ties 

For each component, we list applicable charac- 
teristics in each category, then group components 
according to similar characteristics. We then identify 
each minimal cutset susceptible to common cause fail- 
ures in each group of components and judge if it war- 
rants further analysis. For example, if the router and 
both mail servers were located in the same cabinet in a 
data center, they are susceptible to failures stemming 
from cabinet wiring faults, physical shock or damage 
to the cabinet, loss of cooling, mistaken identity (i.e., 
MTA #1 is mistaken for MTA #2, especially if a cryp- 
tic machine naming convention is used or the 
machines are physically similar.) Common-cause anal- 
ysis is time-consuming and difficult, though [19] pro- 
vides a more systematic process for identifying com- 
mon-cause failures. 


Obtaining Failure Rate Data 


One can estimate failure rates by reviewing oper- 
ator shift reports, monitoring system logs, using 
vendor-supplied MTBF estimates, or using engineer- 
ing judgment. It is important to use measured, installa- 
tion-specific data whenever practical. Often generic 
data and engineering judgment are used until one 
obtains enough information to build a local reliability 
database. 


Note that this sort of data analysis is a fairly 
involved topic on its own. Probability distribution 


- modeling occupies an entire chapter in the Fault Tree 


Handbook, and features prominently in [7, 19, 20, and 
[9]. 
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Estimating Availability 


For the purposes of our example, we will make 
some reasonable assumptions about system operation 
and use them to estimate component availability. 
Assume the mail servers operate continuously except 
for a one hour outage every three months to apply ker- 
nel patches, a three hour outage every year to upgrade 
the mail server software, and 10 minutes of unavail- 
ability a month to update configuration files. The 
probability of a mail server being unavailable due to 


maintenance is 
tMTA' = 4 [events/yr] - 60 [min/event] 
+ 1 [events/yr] - 180 [min/event] 


+ 12 [events/yr] - 10 [min/event] 


540 [min/year] 


tMTA ied = 60 [minlhr] - 24 [hriday] - 365 [day/yr] 


525600 [min/yr] 
MTA 
maint 


i maint(M Lr. A) MTA 


t demanded 
540 
525600 
1.03 x 107? . 
For the router, we assume an annual three hour 
outage to upgrade firmware and a quarterly five 


minute outage for configuration changes, giving an 
“OOS for maintenance”’ probability of 





proue’ = 1 [events/yr] - 180 [min/event] 


+ 4 [events/yr] - 5 [min/event] 
200 [min/yr] 
525600 [min/yr] 


t router 
maint 


p router 


demanded 
200 


525600 

3.81 x 10-7 

Performance Metrics and Observed Failure Data 
Estimated failure probabilities are useful for 

scoping studies or design-phase analyses but they are 

no substitute for observed, site-specific data. Much 

work has been done in the field of failure rate estima- 


tion; references [19, 20] provide a good introduction 
to common data analysis techniques. 


t router 
demanded 


Praint(router) = 


Components rarely have a constant failure rate as 
shown in the “OOS for maintenance” analysis above. 
Failure rate generally varies with time. For physical 
components, the plot of failure rate versus time often 
takes on a characteristic “bathtub” shape. Three 
regions of interest are shown in Figure 12 — Region | 
is known as the “infant-mortality” or ‘“‘burn-in” 
region, Region II is a region of nearly constant failure 
rate, and Region III is the ‘“‘wear-out” region in which 
the failure rate increases as components degrade due 
to wear. 
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Figure 12: Failure rate variation with time (‘‘Bathtub 
Curve’’), 


When modeling component failure rates, we 
must consider the type of component (software, hard- 
ware, mechanical, electrical, solid-state), operation 
characteristics (used continuously or on-demand), 


- maintenance frequency, test frequency and severity,? 


and operating environment. These factors influence 
the choice of probability distribution used to model 
the failure rate. 


Advanced Models 


Calculating the failure rate of repairable systems 
can be quite complex, especially systems with redun- 
dant backups and multiple operation modes. These sit- 
uations lead to state machine models requiring contin- 
uous Markov analysis for solution. It is not uncommon 
for analysts to conservatively assume systems cannot 
be repaired just to simplify the analysis. 


Quantifying the Model 


A Simplified Model . 

Let us only consider hardware failures, common 
cause failure, and maintenance activity in our model, e.g., 
the probability of all other basic events is zero (alter- 
nately, we may treat them as external or “house” events 
and set them to false.)* Then our model reduces to 

E\ = or(es, €7, eg, and(e\¢, €1g), and(e\¢, €24), 
and(e19, €18), and(e19, €24)) 


where 
Event Probability 
e; Router OOS for maintenance 3.81 x 1074 
a oe gs failure of 1.00 x 1075 
€g Router hardware failure 1.00 x 1074 


€1¢ MTAI OOS for maintenance 1.03 x 107° 
€1g MTA2 OOS for maintenance 1.03 x 1077 
€ig MTA] hardware failure 2.0x 107? 
€o4 MTA2 hardware failure 2.0x 107? 


Probabilities of events e7, eg, e)9, and e@54 are 


estimated using engineering judgment. With time, we 


’This is especially important for backup diesel generators. 
Rapid start times and frequent testing cause substantial 
maintenance problems. Ironically, the tests designed to as- 
sure availability may tend to reduce it. 

‘There is a distinction between events which don’t occur 
(set to false) and events that occur with zero probability. 
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would replace probabilities of events eg, e;9, and ey, 
with observed data and perform additional common- 
cause analysis to estimate the probability of event e7. 
Probability Theory 

Quantifying a fault tree is different than quanti- 
fying an event tree since the logical combination of 
probabilities requires some knowledge of basic set 
theory and Boolean algebra. Readers unfamiliar with 


these topics are encouraged to review a reference (any 
of [2, 19, 20, 21, 5, 6]) for more information. 


Before converting a logical model into a proba- 
bilistic model, we must understand how to model indi- 
vidual logic gates in terms of probability. 

The ot-gate 

The or-gate represents the union of the events 
attached to the gate. If events A and B are inputs of an 
or-gate and event Q 1s the output, that 1s, O = or(A, B), 
then the probability of event Q (1.e., Pr(Q)) is given by 

Pr(Q) = Pr(A) + Pr(B) — Pr(A () B) 
Pr(A) + Pr(B) — Pr(A)Pr(BlA) 
Pr(A) + Pr(B) — Pr(B)Pr(A|B) 
where Pr(B\A) 1s the conditional probability of B 
occurring, given that A has occurred. 


Some important results from probability and set 
theory: 

e If A and B are mutually exclusive events then 
Pr(A (.) B) = 0 and Pr(Q) = Pr(A) + Pr(B) 

e If A and B are independent events then Pr(B|A) 
= Pr(B) and Pr(Q) = Pr({A) + Pr(B) — Pr(A)Pr(B) 

e If event B is completely dependent on event A 
then Pr(B|A) = 1 and Pr(Q) = Pr(B) 

e In all cases, one may conservatively estimate 
Pr(Q) = Pr(A) + Pr(B) = Pr(A) + Pr(B) — 
Pr(A (.) B). That is, any error introduced by 
neglecting Pr(A (.) B) increases Pr(Q) and is 
therefore conservative. 

e For small values of Pr(A) and Pr(B), say < 0.1, 
Pr(A () B) is small compared to Pr(A) + Pr(B) 
so there is little error in estimating Pr(Q) = 
Pr(A) + Pr(B), provided A and B are indepen- 
dent. This is known as the rare event approxi- 
mation. 


The exclusive-or-gate 


If events A and B are inputs into an exclusive-or- 
gate and event Q 1s the output, that is, O = xor(A, B), 
then Pr(Q) is given by 

Pr(Q) = Pr(A) + Pr(B) — 2Pr(A () B) 

If we compare the numerical probability results for the 
Or-gate with those for the exclusive-or-gate, we see that 
the difference is negligible if A and B are independent. 
In all cases, treating exclusive-or-gates as standard 
(inclusive) Of-gates is conservative. For this reason, 
exclusive-or-gates are rarely seen in fault trees. 


The and-gate 


The and-gate represents the intersection of the 
events attached to the gate. If events A and B are 
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inputs into an and-gate and event Q is the output, that 
is, O = and(A, B), then Pr(Q) is given by 

Pr(Q) = Pr(A)Pr(BlA) 
Pr(B)Pr(A|B) 
where Pr(B\A) is the conditional probability of B 
occurring, given that A occurred. From probability 
theory, we find: 

e If A and B are independent events then Pr(BlA) = 
Pr(B), PrA|B) = Pr(A) and Pr(Q) = Pr{A)Pr(B) 

e If 4 and B are not independent, P(Q) may be 
much greater than Pr(A)Pr(B), though no greater 
than the larger of Pr(A) or Pr(B). 

e If B is completely dependent on event A then 
Pr(B\A) = 1 and Pr(Q) = Pr(A) 

Quantification 


Combining the model and the basic event proba- 
bilities, the failure probability of the system 1s 


E, = or(és, 7, €g, and(e\6, €\g), and(e\6, €24), 


and(e\9, €\g), and(e19, €24)) 

Pr(£,) = Pr(es) + Pr(e7) + Pr(eg) 
+ Pr(ey6)Pr(eig) + Pr(ei6)Pr(era) 
+ Pr(ey9)Pr(eig) + Pr(ei9)Pr(er,) 
3.81 x 107* + 1.00 x 107° + 1.00 x 1077 
+ (1.03 x 1077 - 1.03 x 1077) 
+ (1.03 x 107? - 2.00 x 1077) 
+ (2.00 x 107? - 1.03 x 1073) 
+ (2.00 x 107? - 2.00 x 107’) 
9.33 x 10-4 

This result assumes all events are independent 
and uses the failure probabilities listed at the begin- 
ning of this section. A number of simplifying assump- 
tions are made, chiefly the rare event approximation. 
It 1s left for the reader to derive the full analytical 
expression for Pr(£,) and to compare the true numeri- 
cal value to the result approximated here (note that the 
full expression for Pr(£,) has over 120 terms.) Here 
we see the value of using a computer code to evaluate 
and quantify fault trees. While this technique may be 


performed manually, the calculations for even a sim- 
ple model quickly become tedious. 


IR 


IR 


A final note on quantification: when combining 
fault trees and event trees, be sure to combine cutsets 
and eliminate non-minimal cutsets for each event tree 
end state before quantifying. Fault trees should be as 
independent as possible but need not be completely 
independent, provided that redundant and impossible 
cutsets are removed before generating numerical 
results. 


Importance Ranking 


Now that we have determined the minimal cut- 
sets and have quantified the tree, we can quantitatively 
assess the importance of each component. 


Popular importance measures are Birnbaum and 
Fussell-Vessely (named after their inventors), risk 
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achievement worth (RAW) and risk reduction worth 
(RRW.) Birnbaum importance measures the sensitivity 
of risk to changes in component reliability over the 
entire range of reliability — from “component always 
failed” to “component always available.” RAW is the 
fractional increase in risk assuming a particular event 
always occurs and RRW is the fractional decrease in risk 
assuming a particular event never occurs. 


Using the notation above, Birnbaum importance 

of event e; to top event 7 is given by 
I(T) = Pr(T, Pr(e;) = 1) — Pr(T, Pr(e;) =0) 

We calculate the Birnbaum importance for router 

hardware failure eg as 
Ig = Pr(E, Pr(eg)=1) — Pr(Ey, Pr(eg) =0) 

= 1.000923 — 9.23 x 10-4 

= ] 

And for MTAI maintenance outages, we calcu- 
late Birnbaum importance as 

Ig° = Pry, Preys) = 1) — P(E), Pr(eie) = 0) 
(2.19x 107? — 9.12 x 107%) 
2.10 x 107? 

Qualitatively, Birnbaum importance tells us that 
risk is much more sensitive to changes in router relia- 
bility, less so to changes in mail server reliability. Note 
that since router reliability is already fairly high, Birn- 
baum importance tells us that system reliability will 


fall faster with a decrease in router reliability than 
with a decrease in mail server reliability. 


The Fussell-Vessely importance of a component 
is the sum of the probability of all event sequences 
(cutsets) containing that component divided by the 
total risk, 1.e., the fraction of total risk related to this 
component. For the router 

Pr(es) + Pr(ég) 
[rere ) = 
cv. (E}) PrE,) 
3.81 x 1074 + 1.00 x 1074 
9.33 x 10-4 


0.516 
and for MTA1 
MICE) = Pr(e7) + Pr(eigeig) + Pr(e6er4) 
Pr(£) 
Pr(ei9@1g) + Pr(e9e24) 
Pr{£)) 
1.00 x 107° + 1.06 x 107° 
9.33 x 1074 
4 2.06 x 107° + 2.06 x 10~° 
9.33 x 1074 
4.00 x 107* 
9.33 x 1074 
0.485 
In this case Fussell-Vessely importance shows 
router failure contributes slightly more to overall risk 
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than MTA1 failure. The router’s high reliability makes 
up for the lack of a redundant backup router. 

Risk achievement worth and risk reduction worth 
are calculated for each basic event and a component’s 
importance is taken as the maximum of the RAW or 
RRW for the basic events associated with a compo- 
nent. 


Pr(T, Pr(e;) = 1) 

Pr(T) 

Pr(T) 
Pr(T, Pr(e;) = 0) 

These metrics are related to Birnbaum and 
Fussell-Vessely importance by 


l 
F, = |RAW, - ——|P 
B | J A r(T) 


a 


Based on the values above, we find 


RAW, = 


RRW, = 





J 
try 


RAW, = 1072.10 
RAW, = 1072.41 
RAW, = 23.51 
RAWy = 23.08 
and 
RRW,; = 1.69 
RRW, = 1.12 
RRW, = 1.02 
RRW,) = 1.82 


Qualitatively, the RAW results show that a 
decrease in router reliability will affect the system 
much more than a proportional decrease in MTA reli- 
ability. The RRW results show that increasing MTA] 
hardware reliability is slightly more effective at reduc- 
ing risk as a proportional reduction in router unavail- 
ability due to maintenance. Both RAW and RRW met- 
rics add additional meaning to component reliability 
trends. 


Compare these metrics to an ad hoc analysis 
which could either claim that the router is most impor- 
tant because it’s a single point of failure (SPOF) or 
that mail servers are most important because of their 
much higher failure rate. Note that the ad hoc analysis 
breaks down rapidly as the complexity of the system 
increases. In this simple case it’s not so apparent but if 
we made the system more complex by adding more 
mail servers and a standby router, the ad hoc analysis 
becomes less useful, approaching mere speculation. 
This is especially true when all SPOFs are found and 
eliminated. 


Regardless of the figure-of-merit used, one must 
understand what it represents and calculate it consis- 
tently. When using FTA as a risk communication tool, 
it helps to use simple, intuitive importance measures. 
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Expanding The Fault Tree Model 


This model is trivial though not totally contrived. 
One benefit of explicitly stating our assumptions at the 
outset is that we can revisit them individually and sys- 
tematically to expand our model. Some issues not 
addressed in this simple analysis include: 
e human error including errors of omission and 
errors of commission 
¢ component dependencies (e.g., if MTA1 fails, 
will the increased load on MTA2 increase 
MTA2’s failure probability? If we patch 
machines less often to reduce maintenance 
unavailability, will the probability of software 
failure increase?) 
recovery actions 
sensitivity and uncertainty analysis, showing 
how the model reacts to statistical variations 
and uncertainty in component reliability. 


Of these, human reliability is the most important 
since human error often dominates risk in high-relia- 
bility systems. However, the field of human reliability 
analysis (HRA) is extremely complex, far beyond the 
scope of this paper. 


Comparison between ETA and FTA 


Event tree analysis appears simplistic, even obvi- 
ous. The technique is important for this very reason — 
event trees clearly communicate failure modes (conse- 
quences) and the event sequences that lead to them. 
ETA provides a straightforward, consistent, systematic 
approach to modeling complex systems at a high level. 
This high-level approach provides a basis for more 
detailed modeling with fault trees. 


Fault trees do not model degraded performance 
well; since they are built on Boolean operations such 
and and or, fault trees are best at yielding binary 
results (e.g., success/failure.) Event trees aren’t lim- 
ited to binary outcomes and can show a variety of con- 
sequences. 


Event trees serve another purpose; they are often 
used to break up a large analysis into smaller, more 
manageable parts, simplifying construction and 
review. And unlike fault trees, event trees clearly 
show consequences; fault trees are more useful for 
showing the existence and probability of failure 
sequences. Fault trees are usually far more detailed 
than event trees, modeling low-level component fail- 
ure and human action. This allows components to be 
ranked according to their contribution to overall risk. 
Finally, undeveloped events in fault trees explicitly 
show the limits of the analysis. Both ETA and FTA 
have their strengths and weaknesses but the combina- 
tion of the two provides balance and results in a pow- 
erful analytical technique. 


Limitations of Probabilistic Risk Analysis 


PRA requires skilled analysts, a thorough under- 
standing of the systems to modeled, observed or 
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estimated reliability data, and fault tree analysis soft- 
ware. For many systems, the cost of analysis is exces- 
sive. One is cautioned against putting too much faith 
in absolute failure probabilities; the quantitative mea- 
sures are most effectively used as relative measures of 
risk (i.e., is component X more important than compo- 
nent Y, or which sequence of events is most likely?) 


Both the aerospace and nuclear industries both 
have a very strong configuration management (CM) 
culture while formal configuration management is 
almost nonexistent in the computer industry. This pre- 
sents us with a serious though not insurmountable 
challenge — how can we have faith in a model when 
the system the model based on is so easily change- 
able? 


We can categorize system changes as topological 
changes and status changes. Topological changes are 
changes in which components are added, deleted, or 
rearranged; for example, adding a new web server or 
moving machines to a new switch or network. These 
changes require modifying the structure of a fault tree. 
Status changes are changes to the failure probabilities 
based on the observed or postulated condition of the 
system — these changes only modify event probabili- 
ties, they do not affect the model’s structure. 


Since computer systems can produce copious 
amounts of diagnostic data, I believe one could com- 
pensate for status changes by substituting monitoring 
for strict CM. Also, by decomposing fault trees into 
modules representing generic components and by 
mapping network topology [4] and services, we may 
be able to compensate for topological changes as well. 


Note that monitoring, CM, and PRA are comple- 
mentary approaches. CM is costly and never perfect; 
monitoring can show where CM is failing and PRA 
can show where strict CM is warranted (or wasted.) 


Finally, PRA does not handle time-dependent 
failure well. Skilled reviewers are required to assure 
fault tree completeness. Also, estimating the reliability — 
of redundant, repairable components can become quite 
complex, leading to state machines that require 
sophisticated mathematics® for solution. 


Suggestions for Future Work 


Analysis software 


Most PRA software is archaic or proprietary and 
based on my cursory searches, I have found no mod- 
ern PRA code that runs under anything but DOS or 
some form of Microsoft Windows [8]. To reach a 
wider audience of system administrators, we need a 
freely-available fault tree analysis code, preferably 
released under a license that allows the source code to 
be reviewed, modified, and redistributed. The code 
should support standard databases (MySql, Oracle, 


Laplace transforms, discrete and continuous Markov anal- 


ysis, and other techniques usually forgotten immediately af- 
ter passing ones final exams, based on the author’s experi- 
ence. 
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Postgres, etc.) and produce reports and images in com- 
mon, portable formats. 


Generic Model and Failure Rate Data Repository 


Unlike the chemical, nuclear, or aerospace indus- 
tries, the computer industry relies almost completely 
on commodity components. A repository of generic 
fault models and failure rate data would simplify fault 
tree construction and quantification. While generic 
models and data are no substitute for a careful site- 
specific analysis, they would speed learning and 
would help analysts build the framework for a site- 
specific analysis. 


Integrate Monitoring and Management Tools with 
FTA Software 


Provided PRA analysis software and generic 
models and data were readily available, the next step 
would be to link common monitoring and manage- 
ment software with a site-specific failure rate 
database. One could use network analysis tools to 
mechanically generate system models or confirm the 
accuracy of existing models. Integration with monitor- 
ing and management tools would allow near-realtime 
risk profiling of systems, similar to refueling outage 
risk management software used today in the U. S. 
nuclear industry. 


Research Topics 


While software fault tree analysis (SFTA) is an 
active field of research, I know of little system admin- 
istration research involving PRA. 


Security Analysis and Threat Assessment 


One can treat security as a subset of reliability. 
Since PRA was originally developed to tackle the 
problem of analyzing low-probability high-consequence 
events, it seems natural to use the technique for security 
analysis. Bruce Schneier uses fault tree analysis® in 
Chapter 21 of “Secrets and Lies” [3], though he stops 
short of using fault trees as a probabilistic model. This 
may be due a lack of publicly-accessible statistics on 
attacks [7] but I suspect he uses fault trees as a source 
of data for game-theoretical security models or other 
cost-risk-benefit analyses, not as probabilistic models. 


Some researchers use fault trees to generate the 
requirements specification for an intrusion detection 
system [18]. By analyzing protocols and typical imple- 
mentations, they found potential vulnerabilities and 
developed their software specification accordingly. 


Analyze Common Internet Protocols 


Security considerations are often neglected when 
a protocol is first designed with the intent of adding 
security features after the protocol has gained public 
acceptance. Many protocols are easily abusable or may 
unnecessarily reveal sensitive information to third par- 
ties. PRA can be used to analyze common protocols for 
potential security, privacy, and abuse vulnerabilities. 


6He calls his fault trees ‘‘attack trees.” His notation is slight- 
ly different than mine but his methodology is similar. 
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Investigate Common Operating System Process Man- 
agement Schemes to Model Process Failure 


PRA can be used to analyze common process 
management schemes to suggest ways of increasing the 
robustness and reliability of existing operating systems. 
Once could model permissions, resource requirements, 
use, and depletion, etc. to estimate and improve process 
reliability. It may also suggest coding standards to help 
increase software reliability within particular operating 
environments. 


Develop a Common Risk Assessment Notation or Lan- 

guage 

One could add risk assessment notation and tech- 
niques to UML (Unified Modeling Language.) New 
software would be more secure and more reliable if risk 
assessment were considered part of the design process. 
UML is often used to describe complex relationships 
within and among systems leading to its popularity as a 
design and communication tool. It seems natural to 
extend UML with risk assessment and management 
notation. 


Beyond ETA/FTA 


Cause-consequence analysis and decision table 
analysis may be even better methods for analyzing 
computer system reliability than ETA/FTA. Tutorials on 
CCA and decision tables are less accessible than those 
for ETA/FTA. 


Conclusion 


PRA is a powerful technique for analyzing and 
communicating the reliability of complex systems. 
Yielding both qualitative and quantitative results, PRA 
provides a rational basis for decisions and resource allo- 
cation in the face of complexity and uncertainty. 
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Scheduling Partially Ordered Events In A 
Randomized Framework — Empirical 
Results And Implications For Automatic 
Configuration Management 


Frode Eika Sandnes — Oslo University College 


ABSTRACT 


Automatic configuration management involves maintaining a set of shared and distributed 
resources in such a way that they serve a community of users fairly, promptly and reliably. In this 
context, this paper discusses experiments that measure the effect of adding randomized scheduling 
of partially ordered events to configuration management tools. Three characteristics of randomized 
scheduling are investigated: efficiency, robustness and security. A configuration management 
process is efficient if it minimizes the use of resources. It is robust if it is not vulnerable to 
malicious acts or inadvertent human errors. It is secure if its management model is hidden from 
observers. Several experiments suggest that randomized scheduling of partially ordered events has 
advantages over commonly used deterministic strategies, on average producing more efficient 
schedules. Further, randomized scheduling greatly degrades the accuracy of observer predictions 
of future behavior. In addition, randomized scheduling obscures the management model such that 
an observer will have to make a large number of observations in order to obtain the complete 
management model. The results of the study support the use of randomization in automatic 


configuration management tools. 


Introduction 


Several protocols have been designed with dis- 
tributed system administration in mind. For instance 
the Simple Network Management Protocol (SNMP) 
[14, 24], as well as higher level, abstract languages for 
policy based management [2, 4, 9, 11]. These lan- 
guages allow the administrator to define what actions 
to be taken in certain situations. There are also a sev- 
eral tools providing automatic and distributed configu- 
ration management such as cfengine [4] or IBM’s 
Tivoli [3, 10, 18, 20]. Typical actions include the cre- 
ation, copying, modification and deletion of files, set- 
ting ownership and permissions and process control. 


These tools in some sense understand the con- 
cepts of events and responses. An event can for exam- 
ple be a particular time of day or the absence or pres- 
ence of some entity such as a file or a process. Usu- 
ally, an event triggers a set of responses from the con- 
figuration management tool. Such responses are them- 
selves events and are usually related by a partial order- 
ing that can be represented by a directed acyclic 
graph. These responses must be performed in a 
sequence satisfying the partial ordering, via a process 
called scheduling. Current tools such as cfengine ver- 
sion 1 employ very simple scheduling algorithms 
where events are scheduled in a deterministic fixed 
order. However, it has recently been suggested that the 
use of randomization can greatly improve the effi- 
ciency and security of a configuration management 
system [7]. This work supports some of the claims in 
[7] through a set of three experiments. 
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The first set of experiments measure the effect of 
randomized scheduling strategy upon the efficiency of 
the configuration management process. It is an estab- 
lished fact in the parallel computing literature that 
scheduling of tasks greatly affects the resource utiliza- 
tion in a distributed system. However, to the best of 
our knowledge, this has not previously been studied 
from a completely randomized viewpoint. Most work 
on scheduling focusses upon specialized scheduling 
algorithms designed to find optimal schedules, 
exhibiting maximum efficiency. These algorithms 
solve single objective optimization problems. How- 
ever, our problem of configuration management can 
be viewed as a multi-objective optimization problem, 
where the objective is to achieve good efficiency, but 
also sufficient security, fairness and availability of ser- 
vice. 


The second set of experiments measure the 
extent to which randomization can contribute to the 
security of the configuration process. As discussed in 
[7], the configuration management process can be 
viewed as a competition between forces: destructive 
forces that attempt to disorder the system, and con- 
structive forces that try to re-order the system. In such 
systems, the destructive forces may want to predict the 
next move triggered by the constructive force in order 
to sabotage the system. 


It is trivial for an observer to predict the order of 
configuration steps if the observer knows the configu- 
ration management model a priori. By replacing a 
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deterministic model with one based on randomness it 
becomes more difficult for an observer to make accu- 
rate predictions. A second set of experiments were set 
up to quantify, in terms of probabilities, how difficult 
it is for an observer to predict the configuration man- 
agement actions under a randomized regime. Obscu- 
rity is studied as part of a dynamic and reactive secu- 
rity policy for maintaining resource availability in the 
presence of resource abuse. 


The third set of experiments was designed to 
quantify the extent to which an observer may monitor 
configuration management actions and use these 
observations to reconstruct the management model. 
The impact of randomization on hiding the model 
from the observer is studied. In real life, an observer 
usually does not know the management model before- 
hand. But the observer may /earn the management 
model by continuously observing the system over time 
and identifying trends. A deterministic fixed-order 
model is trivial to capture — but what about a random 
model? The algorithm used in this experiment falls 
into the same category as algorithms described in a 
totally independent study by Couch and Daniels [8] 
where the precedence hierarchy of troubleshooting 
procedures are uncovered over time through a series 
of observations. 


The three experiments are presented sequentially 
in self-contained sections with background material, a 
description of the experimental method, results and 
discussion. Finally, a discussion on how the results 
can be used to improve the design of automatic con- 
figuration management tools 1s provided. 


However, before examining the details of the 
experiments, scheduling is discussed in the context of 
distributed configuration management. 


Management, Resource Allocation, and Scheduling 


Scheduling takes many forms, such as job-shop 
scheduling, production scheduling, silicon chip 
design, multiprocessor scheduling and so on. It can 
take place within any extent of time, space or other 
dimension. Scheduling algorithms are usually dynamic 
or static. 


Dynamic scheduling involves continuously allo- 
cating a set of resources to a time-variant problem. 
Modern operating system kernels provide good exam- 
ples of dynamic scheduling in the way processes are 
scheduled and the processor resource is time-sliced. 
The set of resources — total processing power, primary 
and secondary storage units, network bandwidth, etc. 
— remain fixed. The scheduling problem is time-vari- 
ant as processes are continuously started, stopped, 
resumed and killed by the users of the system, either 
explicitly or implicitly. The scheduling objective is to 
maximize the use of available resources in any given 
situation. 


Static scheduling involves assigning a set of 
fixed resources to a fixed and constant problem. For 
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example, scheduling timetables in schools and univer- 
sities involves static scheduling, as different classes of 
students have to be assigned classrooms and lecture 
theaters, and students and teachers must not have 
overlapping timeslots. The classes, the courses and the 
lecture rooms are known a priori. In general, static 
scheduling problems are NP hard. Static scheduling 
Involves assigning the vertices (tasks) of an acyclic, 
directed graph onto a set of resources, such that the 
total time to process all the tasks are minimized. The 
actual time it takes to process all the tasks is usually 
referred to as the makespan. An additional objective is 
often to achieve a short makespan while minimizing 
the use of resources. 


Such multi-objective optimization problems 
involve complex trade-offs and compromises, and 
good scheduling strategies are based on a detailed and 
deep understanding of the specific problem domains. 
Most approaches belong to the family of priority-list 
scheduling algorithms, differentiated by the way in 
which task priorities are assigned to the set of 
resources. ‘Traditionally, heuristics have been 
employed in the search for high-quality solutions [13]. 
Over the last decade heuristics have been combined 
with modern search techniques such as simulated 
annealing and genetic algorithms [1]. 


Scheduling Objectives and Configuration Manage- 
ment 


The scheduling problem occurs naturally in dis- 
tributed configuration management. Within a single 
configuration rule there is often a set of classes or trig- 
gers that are interrelated by precedence relations. 
These relations constrain the order in which configura- 
tion actions can be applied; these graphs can be 
described formally. 


A set of precedence relations can be represented 
by a directed graph, G=(V,£), containing a finite, 
nonempty set of vertices, V, and a finite set of directed 
edges, E, connecting the vertices. The collection of 
vertices, V= {v, v2 ..., ¥,}, represents the set of n 
configuration actions to be applied and the directed 
edges, E=e;,, define the precedence relations that 
exists between these configuration actions (e;, denotes 
a directed edge from configuration action v; to v,). 


This graph can be cyclic or acyclic. Cyclic 
graphs consist of inter-cycle and intra-cycle edges, 
where the inter-cycle edges are dependencies within a 
cycle and intra-cycle edges represent dependencies 
across cycles. Management models in system adminis- 
tration are typically cyclic and the cycles have to be 
broken prior to scheduling. However, this discussion 
is limited to acyclic graphs. Literature addressing 
cyclic graphs include [6, 15, 17, 21, 23]. The reader is 
also referred to [19] for information on graph algo- 
rithms and [22] for general graph theory. 


Configuration management is a mixture of 
dynamic and static scheduling. It is dynamic in the 
sense that it is an ongoing real-time process where 
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configuration actions are triggered as a result of the 
environment. It is static in the sense that all configura- 
tion actions are known a priori. Configuration actions 
can be added, changed and removed arbitrarily and 
dynamically. However, this does not violate the static 
model because such changes would typically be made 
during a time-interval in which the configuration tool 
were idle or offline. The hierarchal configuration man- 
agement model remains static, in the reference frame 
of each configuration, but may change dynamically 
between successive frames of configuration. See [7] 
for an in-depth discussion of dynamic and static 
scheduling in configuration management. 


Few studies have been conducted into random- 
ized scheduling as the scheduling objectives usually 
are to find the most efficient schedules with the short- 
est makespan. However, in this work efficiency is just 
one of several goals, and the main emphasis is on 
improving security and obscuring the information that 
can be gained by observers by watching the configura- 
tion process as It occurs. 


Security and Randomization 


All scheduling problems are resolved by travers- 
ing the graph using topological sorting. In simple 
terms, a topological sort of a directed graph is a list of 
the vertices of the graph in an order that preserves the 
precedences in the graph. If the vertices represent 
tasks, a topological sort of the tasks is an order in 
which they can be accomplished while satisfying the 
precedences between them. 


Most topological sorting algorithms are based on 
the concept of a freelist. One starts by filling the freel- 
ist with the entry nodes, 1.e., nodes with no parents. At 
any time one can freely select, or schedule, any ele- 
ment in the freelist. Once all the parents of a node 
have been scheduled, the node can be added to the 
freelist. Scheduling strategies differ in the way ele- 
ments are selected from the freelist. Most scheduling 
algorithms attempt to select freelist elements so that 
the schedule can be completed in the shortest possible 
time. 


A popular heuristic for achieving a short sched- 
ule is the Critical Path/Most Immediate Successor 
First (CP/MISF) [13]. Tasks are scheduled with 
respect to their levels in the graph. Whenever there is 
a tie between tasks (when tasks are on the same level) 
the tasks with the largest number of successors are 
given the highest priority. The critical path is defined 
as the longest path from an entry node to an exit node. 


In configuration management, the selection of 
nodes from the freelist is often viewed as a trivial 
problem, and the freelist may, for instance, be pro- 
cessed from left to right, then updated, in an iterative 
manner. If instead one employs a strategy such as the 
CP/MISF, one can make modifications to a system 
more efficiently in a shorter time than by trivial strat- 


egy. 
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A system can be prone to attacks when it is man- 
aged deterministically. By introducing randomness 
into the system, it becomes significantly harder to exe- 
cute repetitive attacks on the system. One can there- 
fore use a random configuration action implementa- 
tion when selecting elements from the freelist. A ran- 
domized scheduling algorithm adhering to the above 
description is outlined later in this article. In the next 
section the effect of randomized scheduling on effi- 
ciency is investigated quantitatively through a series 
of experiments. 


Part I: Efficiency 


Configuration management includes activities 
such as process monitoring and control and the man- 
agement of files and file-structures, involving opera- 
tions such as copying, moving, deleting and modifica- 
tion of files. Operations on files are typically amongst 
the most time-consuming and resource-demanding 
since they require mechanical movement. There are 
two fundamental classes of management operations — 
local and remote. Local interactions involve opera- 
tions on files residing on the disk-drives attached to 
the local machine. Remote operations include file 
accesses on remote machines accessible via a com- 
puter network. 


Common to all computer hardware manufactured 
during the last decades are disk drives and networking 
peripherals equipped with the well known Doirect 
Memory Access (DMA) controllers. A DMA con- 
troller allows content to be transferred asynchronously 
between the system memory and a peripheral device — 
such as a disk drive or a network card — without wast- 
ing processor cycles. Thus, in true parallel fashion 
most computers can, for example, copy huge files and 
do number crunching simultaneously. In this article 
asynchronous operations refer to those that can be ini- 
tiated and performed in parallel without intervention 
from the processor. Synchronous operations refer to 
Operations that cannot be performed in the back- 
ground, or parallel, resulting in a processor in a busy 
state until the completion of the operation. The notion 
of time-sharing and multitasking is not included in this 
discussion as it represents pseudo-parallelism that 
does not lead to any efficiency gains. 


Further, most remote operations can be executed 
asynchronously on a remote machine. First the local 
machine issues some form of remote procedure call 
(RPC). The remote procedure call is sent, received, 
and its parameters un-marshalled at the remote 
machine, and the remote procedure initiated by the 
remote processor. While the remote procedure call is 
in progress at the remote machine the local processor 
can either wait for the remote procedure call to com- 
plete, or perform some other task simultaneously. In 
this case, the local machine must at some later point in 
time check that the remote procedure call completed 
successfully or obtain this information via an inter- 
rupt, callback or a signal. 
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Thus computer systems embody two forms of 
true parallelism, parallelism within a machine due to 
parallel peripheral devices and parallelism achieved 
by the “delegation” of tasks to independent process- 
ing nodes on the same network. In a system that pro- 
vides these forms of parallelism, the sequence in 
which events are scheduled affects efficiency. This 
fact is supported by the vast body of literature on par- 
allel processing and task scheduling. 


For example, suppose we one is given a hard- 
ware configuration consisting of a central computer 
with two disk drives A and B, and a remote computer 
with a disk drive C. Suppose the configuration man- 
agement tasks to be performed include copying a con- 
figuration file from disk A to disk B on the local com- 
puter and the same file to disk C on the remote com- 
puter. Then, the file is to be modified by replacing an 
identifier string occurring in the file with the hostname 
of the machine to which the file has been copied. This 
problem can be broken down into four logical opera- 
tions: 

1. Copy the file from A to B. 

2. Modify the newly copied file on B. 

3. Copy the file from A to C. 

4. Modify the newly copied file on C. 
Clearly, there is a partial ordering on the four tasks. 
Task 1 must precede task 2 and task 3 must precede 
task 4, while the pairs of tasks (1, 2) and (3, 4) are 
independent. Further, assume that there is a processing 
delay associated with each task equalling one, and that 
there is a delay of 0.1 associated with setting up a 
local asynchronous operation and a delay of 0.2 asso- 
ciated with setting up a remote asynchronous opera- 
tion over the network. This simple example yields six 
valid processing sequences given in Table 1. 


The schedules resulting from these sequences are 
given in Figure 1. Clearly, the makespans vary from 
2.5 to 4.5 — the worst makespan being nearly twice as 
long as the shortest or the optimal makespan. Clearly, 
the sequences 1342 and 3142 are both optimal and 
symmetric to each other. In the sequence 1342, Task 1 
is initiated asynchronously, followed by the remote 
initiation of the asynchronous task 3. Upon comple- 
tion of task 3, task 4 is initiated asynchronously fol- 
lowed by synchronous initiation of task 2. This 
sequence leads to a good exploitation of the available 
hardware with the least idle time. On the other hand 
the sequence 1234 (and 3412) yields a poor result 
since the second task cannot be started before the first 
task 1 has completed, although task 1 is asynchronous. 
The second task 2 is synchronous and the third task 
cannot be started before the processor is available 
after processing task 2. Further, the final task 4 
depends on the completion of task 3. 


Why Is Randomness Better? 


Assuming that the scheduling order can affect 
the makespan of the schedule, how can a random 
order be better than a fixed order? In the traditional 
scheduling context there are few differences between a 
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fixed order and a random order, because a fixed order 
is simply one of the random orders. With a fixed order, 
however, there is a probability of picking a good, 
medium or poor schedule. With some luck it is a good 
schedule, but it could equally well be a poor schedule. 
In any case, since it is a fixed order, and the process is 
repeated, the scheduling algorithm is locked into this 
configuration. Thus, the effect of a poor selection is 
multiplied over time. 


Sequence makespan 











Table 1: Valid processing 
makespans. 


1234 1324 





LR LR LR 


Figure 1: Schedules generated for the six sequences. 
L denotes Local, R denotes Remote and the verti- 
cal axis time. 


Conversely, with the random strategy, a different 
order is selected each time — sampling the entire spec- 
trum of makespans. Thus over all executions the 
schedules will yield average makespans. 


Method 
The Graph Test Suite 

The suite of random directed acyclic graphs 
(DAGs) used in the experiments was generated by 


defining a n X n square triangular adjacency matrix as 
follows: 


0 Pi2 Piz °° Pin-1 Pin 


0 O poz *+ Pani Prn 

A=]: : vee (1) 
0 O QO -::- Oo Drai, 
0 0 0 ::- 0 0 
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where p; ; is a random integer holding 1 with probabil- 
ity p and 0 with probability 1 — p for the element at 
row i and column /. The triangular nature of the matrix 
ensures that the graph is directed and acyclic. A non- 
zero element at row i and column / indicates that event 
j depends on event i. Vertex i is the parent of vertex /, 
and vertex / is the child of vertex 7. 


Two sets totalling 19 graphs were generated, 
where graph size and density were varied. The size n 
of the graphs was varied from 10 to 100 vertices in 
steps of 10, and the graph density was varied in nine 
steps by adjusting the probability p from 0.1 to 0.9 in 
steps of 0.1. 


A graph with an element probability of | has all 
the upper triangular elements set to 1, and represents a 
fully connected graph. When all the transitive edges 
are removed the resulting graph is a linear chain or a 
completely ordered sequence of events. On the other 
hand, if the probability is 0 then there are no depen- 
dencies between the events and all the events are inde- 
pendent. Thus, there is no ordering. Probabilities in 
the range of 0.1 to 0.9 yield graphs with varying 
degrees of partial ordering from the completely 
ordered linear chain of events to the unordered inde- 
pendent set of events. For an interesting discussion on 
graph structures see [12]. 


One may argue that authentic dependence graphs 
are more realistic than artificial graphs. Authentic 
graphs fall into one of the classes of commonly occur- 
ring graph topologies (trees, meshes etc.). Random 
graphs allow graph characteristics to be varied 
enabling crucial relationships to be identified. Such 
relationships might not be revealed by using a biased 
set of graphs. 
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Figure 2: The number of edges in the graph is plotted 
against the number of vertices in the graph. 


Figures 2 and 3 show the number of non-transi- 
tive and transitive edges in the suite of random graphs, 
where the number of edges are plotted against graph 
size and graph density respectively. Note that the num- 
ber of transitive edges increases quadratically with 
graph size while the number of non-transitive edges 
increases linearly. Also note the interesting fact that 
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although an increase in the adjacency matrix probabil- 
ity leads to an increase in the number of transitive 
edges, it also leads to a decrease in the number of non 
transitive edges. 
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Figure 3: The number of edges in the graph is plotted 
against the probability p for the elements in the 
triangular adjacency matrix. 





Graph Pre-processing 


Random graphs were pre-processed by removing 
all the transitive dependencies. A transitive depen- 
dency can be defined as follows; If vertex y depends 
on x and vertex z depends on y, then z also depends on 
x. Therefore, a transitive relation such as z depends on 
x can be removed from the graph since it is transi- 
tively implied by the two relationships z depends on y 
and y depends on x. 


The purpose of removing the “unnecessary” 
transitive dependencies is to simplify and purify the 
graphs. Graphs with no transitive edges are more effi- 
cient to process and two graphs are easier to compare 
if they contain no transitive edges. A graph with tran- 
sitive edges and a graph with no transitive edges may 
express the same partial ordering of the vertices, how- 
ever they have different topological structures. The 
precedence relations are conserved when the transitive 
edges are removed. 


Transitive edges were removed using the follow- 
ing strategy: 
For each node in graph 
For each parent of the node 
If parent is in any of the 
ancestors of the other parents 
of the node 
Then remove the edge from 
the node to the parent as 
it is transitive. 


Figure 4 shows an example of a graph with (left) and 
without transitive dependencies (right). Clearly, D and 
E are transitively dependent on A, since D depends on 
B which again depends on A and E depends on C 
which also depends on A. Further node F is transi- 
tively dependent on both A, B and C, since it depends 
on D and E. 
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Figure 4: Removing transitive dependencies from a 
graph. 


Scheduling Strategy 


In the first experiment the graphs were scheduled 
using a randomized scheduling algorithm that can be 
outlined as follows: 


freelist := all_entry_nodes; 
unscheduled := all_nodes; 
while (not unscheduled.empty()) 
begin 
node := freelist[randon] ; 


process (node) ; 
scheduled.add(node) ; 
freelist.remove(node) ; 
for all nodes in unscheduled whose 
parents are all scheduled 
begin 
freelist.add(nodes) ; 
unscheduled. remove (nodes) ; 
end 
end 


Notice that elements were selected randomly 
from the freelist. Events were scheduled onto the first 
available timeslot on the resource or later depending 
on the completion times of parent tasks, as all parent 
tasks of a task must have completed before the task 
can commence. Resource allocations where fixed. 
Four resources were used and tasks were allocated to a 
resource with an index matching the modulo 4 of the 
task index. Each task was given unity execution and 
communication/setup delays. The resources repre- 
sented individual DMA controllers managing individ- 
ual devices such as local disk drives and network 
cards allowing connectivity to remote disk drives. 
However, any number of resources greater than one 
could be employed to demonstrate the differences in 
efficiency. 


Results 


The results of the scheduling experiment are 
shown in Tables 2 and 3. Table 2 lists the number of 
nodes in the graph, the smallest makespan, the largest 
makespan, the mean makespan, its variance, and the 
variation in makespan as a percentage of the longest 
makespan. Table 3 lists the same data where the first 
column describes the graph density. 
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Position 





Table 2: Makespan characteristics with varying graph 
SIZeS. 


Position 
density min max mean 





Table 3: Makespan characteristics with varying graph 
densities. 


Discussion 


Table 2 shows that the makespan generally 
increases with an increase in the number of nodes. 
This is logical, as if one is increasing the workload 
without adding resources it will take longer to service 
the jobs. Also, the variance in makespans do not 
change significantly with the graph size. Thus, there is 
room for improvement, regardless of the graph size. 


Table 3 is even more interesting. When the graph 
size is fixed and the graph density is increased there is 
a seemingly linear reduction in makespan. This is 
because a more connected graph in general provides 
more parallelism than a less connected graph, and this 
parallelism is thus exploited during scheduling. Fur- 
ther, the variance of the graph increases with the den- 
sity. Thus, a dense graph is both more efficiently 
scheduled but also provides more variance in its 
makespan. The presence of variance in makespan 
proves that the order in which the tasks are scheduled 
have an significant effect on the makespan, and, thus 
the efficiency of carrying out the configuration man- 
agement task. From this one can conclude that a dense 
graph provides more room for improvement than a 
sparse graph. As it also results in shorter makespans, a 
management topology should be designed with a max- 
imum number of non-transitive dependencies with the 
view to improve the performance of the configuration 
management task. 
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Finally, this experiment confirm that the process- 
ing order of the elements has an impact on perfor- 
mance and that the random strategy can produce better 
results than a fixed-order strategy. 


Part II: Malicious Intervention 


In this part of the experiment three assumptions 
are made. First, an observer has complete knowledge 
of the configuration management structure (prece- 
dence relations). Second, an observer is able to moni- 
tor transactions. Third, the observer is capable of, and 
has the desire to, intervene. The scenario can be 
viewed as a game between two parties; see Burgess 
[5] for a discussion on game theory applied to config- 
uration management. The system administrator, or 
operator, is responsible for maintaining the operation 
of his or her computer system, ensuring a high quality 
of service to its users or subscribers. The observer 
possesses the ill-intended desire of sabotaging the 
operation of the computer system. The operator issues 
an action and the observer tries to pre-empt the action 
by a guess or a prediction. If the operator follows a 
predictable pattern, the observer will know the next 
move of the operator. However, if the operator 
employs a non-deterministic pattern then it is difficult 
for the observer to predict the next move, and the pre- 
diction becomes a gamble. 


600 
10 nodes 
20 nodes 
500 | 30 nodes 


400 


frequency 
w 
Q 
oO 





freelist size 


Figure 5: The distribution of freelist sizes over 1000 
iterations. Varying graph sizes (10, 20 and 30 ver- 
tices). 


This can be illustrated with a practical example. 
Imagine that a computer system consist of two tempo- 
rary storage areas: /tmp and /audio/tmp, each cleared 
at regular times. Suppose that the operator has config- 
ured a configuration action where the /tmp directory is 
cleared every night at 2 am, and /audio/tmp is cleared 
every day at 6 am. Further, there is an inconsiderate 
user that wants to store huge amounts of data exceed- 
ing the allowed quota. A well-known trick 1s to use a 
shared temporary areas. Such areas usually have large 
capacities. The result is that one user hogs the tempo- 
rary space of other users, preventing them from carry- 
ing out their work. Further, if this ill-intended user 
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knows the cleanup configuration action, it is quite 
easy to sustain this antisocial state by moving the files 
around to prevent the files from being deleted. The 
files are moved from /tmp to /audio/tmp sometime in 
the interval between 6 am and 2 am the following 
night, and in the interval between 2 am to 6 am the 
files are moved back from /audio/tmp to /tmp. Thus . 
accurate predictions of the management activities can 
be exploited by the observer. The result is that the user 
gets away with unfair exploitation of resources. How- 
ever, if a random strategy is applied to scheduling 
these two maintenance events, then it becomes impos- 
sible for the observer to predict the next move accu- 
rately. The observer is not able to know whether, or 
when, the /tmp or /audio/tmp directory are cleared. 
The probability of the malicious user losing his or her 
data in this situation is 0.5, and at the next iteration the 
probability is 0.5 and so forth. And the total probabil- 
ity of keeping the data is therefore 0. 5° where i are the 
number of iterations. In general, 
lim p' = 0 (2) 
i? © 

Thus, the random strategy has a measurable rein- 

forcing effect on the sturdiness of the system. 


The objective of this experiment was to evaluate 
what is gained by introducing randomness into the 
scheduling of the configuration management actions 
and how much randomness that will typically be avail- 
able. 


If an operator is given a choice of k actions and 
one is chosen randomly, then the observer is able to 
guess or predict the next move with probability 
p= M/k. Clearly, it is desirable to operate with a small 
probability p as possible. Thus the scheduling frame- 
work should ideally be designed to maximize k. 


Method 


For each of the randomly generated graphs in the 
test suite, 1000 valid random sequences were gener- 
ated through random scheduling. For each iteration of 
the scheduling algorithm, the size of the freelist was 
recorded, where the freelist contains the list of possi- 
ble alternatives. The data obtained for each graph were 
used to generate a set of histograms, illustrating freel- 
ist size distributions for the different graph configura- 
tions. 


Results 


Figures 5, 6, 7, and 8 depict the distribution of 
freelist sizes obtained over 1000 iterations. The differ- 
ent plots represents graphs with a varying number of 
vertices. 


Figures 9, 10 and 11 demonstrate the distribution 
of freelist sizes obtained over 1000 iterations. The dif- 
ferent plots represents graphs with a varying graph 
density. 


Tables 4 and 5 summarize the results for the size 
experiment and the density experiments respectively. 
The first column describes the experiment parameter 
(size and density). The second column shows the 
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Figure 6: The distribution of freelist sizes over 1000 
iterations. Varying graph sizes (40, 50 and 60 ver- 


tices). 
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Figure 7: The distribution of freelist sizes over 1000 
iterations. Varying graph sizes (70, 80 and 90 ver- 
tices). 
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Figure 8: The distribution of freelist sizes over 1000 
iterations. Varying graph sizes (100 vertices). 


percentage of freelists with size 1 (the percentage of 
completely deterministic scheduling situations). Col- 
umn three shows the percentage of freelists with a size 
greater than one (the percentage of non-deterministic 
scheduling situations). Column four shows the posi- 
tions of the peak in the distributions. Column five 
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Figure 9: The distribution of freelist sizes over 1000 
iterations. Varying graph densities (0.0108, 
0.0116 and 0.0122). 
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Figure 10: The distribution of freelist sizes over 1000 
iterations. Varying graph densities (0.0134, 
0.0139 and 0.0159). | 
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Figure 11: The distribution of freelist sizes over 1000 
iterations. Varying graph densities (0.0228, 
0.0237 and 0.0244). 


shows the magnitudes of the distribution peaks and the 
final column shows the widths of the distributions. 
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Discussion 


The results indicate that the distributions of freel- 
ist sizes for smaller graphs are narrow with most freel- 
ist vectors of size 2 (59.3%) and some freelists with 
size 1 and 3 elements (about 20% each). As the num- 
ber of nodes in the graphs is increased the distribution 
is smeared outwards spanning a larger sized freelist. 
The distribution peaks are still at 2, but the peaks are 
smaller at approximately 30%. For example, the graph 
with 100 nodes contains around 27% occurrences of 
freelists of size 3, 15% of lists with size 4, and 5% of 
freelists with size 5. However, as the number of ver- 
tices is increased, there is no significant difference in 
the distributions, thus size is not a crucial factor. 


% % peak peak 
p=1 p<! pos 


% width 
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Table 4: Characteristics of freelist distributions when 
varying graph size. 
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Figure 5: Characteristics of freelist distributions 
when varying graph density. 





One implication of this data is that even the most 
trivial of graphs can benefit from a randomized strat- 
egy, as only a fraction of the freelists (approximately 
20%) has a size of one and is completely determinis- 
tic. A freelist with a size of two adds a sufficient level 
of uncertainty (p = 0.5) in making a prediction, for an 
observer. As the graphs are increased in size the pro- 
portion of predictable scenarios (having a freelist size 
of one) does not change significantly. However, the 
proportion of freelists with a size greater than two 
increases, reducing the probability of successful pre- 
dictions significantly. For example, a size of 3 yields a 
probability of 0.33 for a successful prediction, a size 
of 4 yields a probability of 0.25 and so forth. 
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For the graphs where the graph density was var- 
ied, the distributions are strongly affected by the den- 
sity parameters. Again, the peaks decrease and the dis- 
tributions become more smeared as the densities are 
increased. For graphs with a density of 0.0108 the 
largest freelist has a size of 3, while by increasing the 
graph density to 0.0244 one obtain freelists with as 
many as 70 elements. The smearing effect 1s espe- 
cially strong as the graph densities approach 1.0 
(which generates fully connected graphs). Peaks start 
at 1 for graphs with a density of 0.0108, 0.0116 and 
0.0122. The peak moves to 2 for graphs with a density 
of 0.0134 and 0.0139, and to 3 for a graph with a den- 
sity of 0.0159. For the graphs with densities of 0.0228, 
0.0237 and 0.0244 distributions peak at 2, 6 and 12 
respectively. Further, the proportion of situations 
where the freelist has a size of one decreases from 
83.5% to 4% as the graph density is increased. 


Clearly, the density of a graph has a strong effect 
on the freelist size distributions and thus the random 
scheduling of these graphs. The more dense a graph, 
the more random its scheduling can become and thus 
the more difficult it is for an observer to perform accu- 
rate predictions. For large graph densities the probabil- 
ities of correct predictions become diminishingly 
small. 


Since the nature of the graph affects the random 
scheduling, the structure of the precedence relations 
should be taken into consideration when designing the 
configuration management topology. The results of 
this section lead to the following design guidelines. 

1. Size is not important — the size of the configu- 
ration management structure does not signifi- 
cantly affect the effectiveness of the random 
scheduling strategy, unless the graph is very 
small, i.e., less than 20 nodes. 

2. Connectivity is good — graph structures that are 
strongly connected with many dependencies 
decrease the probability of making accurate 
predictions. By increasing the graph density, 
i.e., the number of edges in the graph, the dis- 
tribution is smeared outwards. The density of a 
graph affects the width of the distribution and 
the size and magnitude of the peak. A high den- 
sity gives a wide distribution with a low peak 
situated further away from one. 


At first sight these results might seem surprising, 
especially as the vertices of a graph with zero density 
(with totally independent nodes) can be scheduled 
arbitrarily, and a graph with a density of 1 has a fixed 
scheduling order. However, a graph with a density of 
0.0108 is easier to predict than one with a density of 
0.0244. The mistake is to assume that a graph with a 
density of 0.0108 consists of more independent nodes 
than one with a density of 0.0244. Either the nodes are 
independent or they are not. If we investigate a ten- 
node graph with density 0.1, the probability of 0.1 
ensures that nearly every row of its adjacency matrix 
would contain a 1, or an edge. The corresponding 
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graph would therefore be some loosely connected 
structure with perhaps one or two independent satellite 
nodes. In fact, one does not need many 1’s in the adja- 
cency matrix to connect the nodes. The result is a nar- 
row and long chain-like structure. A similar argument 
can be applied when comparing the graphs with densi- 
ties of 0.9 and 1. 


Part III: Malicious Surveillance 


In the previous experiment the focus was on the 
prediction of events and how well one can prevent 
prediction by scrambling events randomly. The goal of 
this experiment is to identify how an observer can 
monitor a system and identify the management struc- 
ture and configuration patterns. In particular, what is 
the impact of employing a randomized scheduling 
strategy on the ability of an observer to identify and 
reconstruct an accurate model of the configuration 
management task topology? 


In this experiment, it is assumed that the 
observer is able to monitor the actions of the system 
administrator, either explicitly or implicitly through 
observing the results of actions. We also assume that 
the observer is able to uniquely identify each action. 


The example given in the previous experiment 
can be extended to illustrate this. Assume a user is 
interested in storing huge files on the system but is 
aware that there are cleanup configuration actions in 
place. The user also knows that there are two indepen- 
dent storage areas on the computer system, namely 
/tmp and /audio/tmp. By writing a simple script that 
lists the content of these two directories to a file every 
hour, the user will after one day collect fairly good 
evidence that /tmp is deleted around 2 am and 
faudio/tmp around 6 am. Repeating this exercise for 
several consecutive days confirms the findings. The 
user has identified the sequence of these two events. 
This is a trivial example. However, when observing 
larger number of tasks it is still trivial to identify the 
patterns as long as the system administrator employs a 
deterministic strategy that often results in the same 
repeated sequence of effects. When the same sequence 
is repeated, the events belonging to the sequence can 
be modelled using a graph with a linear chain struc- 
ture, or a total order. 


However, if the system administrator employs a 
random strategy on a graph with a complex topology, 
the observer can reveal the structure as shown in the 
following example: A user observes five events over a 
period of 10 days. Even if the user does not know that 
there are five events, the user can identify this by 
observing the recurrence of events. Through the occur- 
rence of the events the user realizes that each event 
occurs once every day and can therefore deduce that 
the five events occur in one-day cycles. Each day a 
sequence of events is observed, for example: 

Ol :213 45 

O02: 12345 
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03 123 45 
04 de 2s 3A 
05 Dn. kh. AES 
06 21345 
O07 21345 
08 2341 °5 
09:23 41°55 
10: 213 45 


By analyzing these sequences! it is possible to deduce 
the partial ordering of the five tasks. Obviously, tasks 
1 and 2 are entry nodes as they are the only tasks 
occurring in the first position, and task 5 is the only 
exit task since it is always in the last position. Further, 
task 3 depends on task 2 since it always occur some- 
where after task 2, and task 4 depends on task 3 since 
it always occur somewhere after task 3. Task five 
depends on all the other tasks. After, all the transitive 
dependencies have been removed, one obtains the 
graph G represented by the adjacency matrix: 


000 1 
1 0 


] 
G= 
1 | (°) 
] 


A formal procedure for deducing partial order- 
ings from sequences is provided later in this article. 


In this small example, the complete structure was 
uncovered in only a few iterations. However, real 
world graphs would contain a larger number of ver- 
tices. It is possible to make some general statements 
regarding the time it takes to discover the structure of 
a graph. If the graph is a linear chain, or a total order, 
then one observation suffices. However, if the graph 
consists of N independent vertices, i.e., no ordering, 
then N! (distinct) observations are necessary in order 
to establish the fact that all the nodes are independent. 
As mentioned earlier, the graph usually represents a 
partial ordering. The number of observations needed 
to capture the entire structure for large graphs is huge. 
The few first observations provide a rough indication 
of the graph topology, and the estimate is refined as 
further observations are made. However, a large num- 
ber of observations are needed to uncover all the 
details. 


This discussion is based on the assumption that 
the reference graph remains constant. However, in real 
life the management structures are modified on a daily 
basis to reflect the dynamic needs of the users. Conse- 
quently, the graph can be viewed as a time-varying 
entity. One implication of this is that it is even more 
difficult for an observer to identify the management 
structure. However, time varying management struc- 
tures are beyond the scope of this article. 


This experiment sets out to answer how many 
iterations are necessary in order to identify a configu- 
ration management model? 


'The sequences should be read from left to right. 
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Method 


The experiment was carried out by setting up a 
sequence generator and a sequence observer. The 
generator produced 300 valid random partial orders 
from each of the graphs in the test suite. The observer 
observed each of the generated sequences without any 
knowledge of the graph topology. For each iteration 
the information embedded in the sequence was accu- 
mulated in a process known as training. For evalua- 
tion and graphing purposes a graph was generated 
from the accumulated information, all the transitive 
dependencies were removed and the resulting graph 
was compared to the reference graph providing the 
sequences. Each of these steps will be described in the 
following paragraphs. 


A data structure was built up while observing the 
sequences. The data structure consisted of a list of two 
sets — a pair of sets for each element, or vertex, in the 
graph. One of the sets consisted of elements succeed- 
ing the current element in the sequence — the succes- 
sors, and the other set of elements preceding the cur- 
rent element in the sequence — the predecessors. These 
sets grew as the observer was introduced to new 
sequences. This procedure is captured in the following 


algorithm: 
for i:=l to sizeof(S) do 
begin 
suc[i] := union(suc[i], head(S,i-1)); 
pro{i] := union(pro[i], tail(S,itl)); 
end 


S is an array containing the sequence of events. Sizeof 
is a function that returns the size of the sequence, suc 
and pre are arrays of sets containing the set of succes- 
sors and predecessors, union is a function returning 
the union of two sets and head and tail return sets con- 
sisting of the head and the tail of the array respec- 
tively. 

Equipped with this data structure it is possible to 
reconstruct the reference graph, either fully or par- 
tially, depending on the number of observations made. 
The graph building algorithm used is based on the fol- 
lowing observations: 

1. If an element occurs before and after the cur- 
rent element, then the current element and the 
given element are independent. No relationship 
exist between the two vertices. 

2. If an element only occurs before the current 
element, then the current element depends on 
that element. The element is a parent of the cur- 
rent element. 

3. If an element occur only after the current ele- 
ment, then the element depends on the current 
element. The element is a child of the current 
element. 

4. All elements that are independent of all the 
nodes that may precede them are entry nodes. 
Such elements have no parents. 

5. All elements that are independent of all the 
nodes that succeed them are exit nodes. Exit 
nodes have no children. 
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The algorithm for extracting the graph is outlined 
as follows: 
for i:=1 to n do 
begin 
P[i] := suc[i] - isct(suc[i].pre[i]): 

end 
P is an array of sets containing the parents of the 
nodes of the graph, suc and pre are arrays of sets con- 
taining the set of successors and predecessors, and isct 
is a function returning the intersection of two sets. The 
minus (-) operator removes the elements in the right 
hand set from the elements of the left hand set. 


Transitive dependencies were removed. Graphs 
free of transitive dependencies were a prerequisite for 
performing graph comparisons. The reference graph 
and the predicted graphs were compared as follows: 
The parents of each vertex in the reference graph was 
compared to the parents of the corresponding vertex in 
the predicted graph. The number of common parents 
where counted and divided by the total number of par- 
ents for that vertex (in the reference graph). These 
ratios were then summed. This procedure be described 
formally using the following expression: 

et PGi) -) P™i() 

S(G, M(t) = > ————--— 4 

(G, M(Z)) 2 P(G)) (4) 
where S is the similarity function in the range of 0 to 
1. A 0 indicates two completely dissimilar graphs and 
a 1 indicate two completely identical graphs. Further, 
G is the reference graph, M(T) is the time-variant esti- 
mated graph, P() is a function returning the set of par- 
ents of a node and G; and M,(t) refer to node i in the 

respective graphs. It also follows that 


lim S(G;, Mi) = 1. (3) 


provided the sequences are generated using a uni- 
formly distributed random variable. 
Results 

Figures 12, 13, 14 and 15 depict the similarity 
between the reference graph and the reconstructed 
graph plotted against time, where time is measured in 
iterations. The different graphs represent structures 
with a varying number of vertices. 
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Figure 12: The similarity of the reference graph (10, 
20 and 30 vertices) and the predicted graph plot- 
ted against time (iterations). 
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Figure 13: The similarity of the reference graph (40, 
50 and 60 vertices) and the predicted graph plot- 


ted against time (iterations). 
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Figure 14: The similarity of the reference graph (70, 
80 and 90 vertices) and the predicted graph plot- 


ted against time (iterations). 
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Figure 15: The similarity of the reference graph (100 
vertices) and the predicted graph plotted against 
time (iterations). 


Figures 16, 17 and 18 depict the similarity 
between the reference graph and the reconstructed 
graph plotted against time, where time is measured in 
iterations. The different graphs represent structures 
with a varying graph density. 
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Figure 16: The similarity of the reference graph (den- 
sities of 0.0108, 0.0116 and 0.0122) and the pre- 
dicted graph plotted against time (iterations). 
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Figure 17: The similarity of the reference graph (den- 
sities of 0.0134, 0.0139 and 0.0159) and the pre- 
dicted graph plotted against time (iterations). 
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Figure 18: The similarity of the reference graph (den- 
sities of 0.0228, 0.0237 and 0.0244) and the pre- 
dicted graph plotted against time (iterations). 


Figures 19 and 20 show graphs of the number of 
iterations required to reach a similarity levels of 70%, 
80%, 90% and 95% for graphs of different sizes and 
densities respectively. 
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Figure 19: The number of iterations to reach different 
similarity levels plotted against graph size. 
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Figure 20: The number of iterations to reach different 
similarity levels plotted against graph density. 
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Figure 21: A graph with a similarity factor of 0.67. 





Figures 21, 22, 23 and 24 depict graphs at various 
stages of recognition, namely graphs with similarity 
levels of 0.67, 0.77, 0.82 and 1.0 respectively. Only, 
graphs with relatively high similarity factors could be 
included in this article, as graphs with lower similarity 
factors had a large depth unsuitable for printed 
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material. These graphs indicate that the depth of the 
graphs decrease as they become more similar to the 
reference graph. Similarly the width of the graphs 
increases as the predicted graphs more similar to the 
reference graphs. The VCG (Visualizing Compiler 
Graph) tool was used to generate the graphs [16]. Note 
that the “‘minimize depth” option was selected to fit 
the graphs into these proceedings, as a more natural 
level by level layout would yield long and narrow 
graphs. 
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Figure 23: A graph with a similarity factor of 0.82. 


Discussion 


A common attribute of all the graphs where the 
similarity level is plotted against time (Figures 12, 13, 
14 and 15) is that they appear asymptotic — converging 
towards | or some positive value less than 1. Further, 
results show that graph size has a moderate effect on 
obscuring the graph topologies. A larger graph is 
harder to identify than a smaller graph; more observa- 
tions are necessary in order to fully identify a large 
than a small reference graph. This phenomenon is 
more evident in Figure 19 which plots the number of 
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observations required to obtain a given similarity level 
against size. The graphs with 50 nodes, or more, 
appear to converge onto similarity levels of less than 
1, after 300 iterations. This data supports the claim 
that a randomized strategy obscures the topology of 
the management structure making it more difficult for 
an observer to identify it. 





Figure 24: The reference graph. 


Graph density appears to have a dramatic and 
noticeable effect on obscuring graph topologies. For 
low densities such as 0.0108, 0.0116 and 0.0122 (Fig- 
ure 16) the observer is able to identify the complete 
structure or a very similar structure simply after a few 
iterations. For graphs with medium density, such as 
0.0134, 0.0139 and 0.0159 (Figure 17), the similarity 
graphs converge at significantly lower levels. Finally, 
the graphs with densities 0.0228, 0.0237 and 0.0244 
(Figure 18) are just about starting to converge at the 
300th iteration and are still at noticeably low levels of 
similarity — 0.9, 0.7 and 0.5 respectively. Figure 20 
shows the number of iterations to reach the similarity 
levels of 80%, 90% and 95% are plotted against the 
graph density, and strongly indicates that the density 
of a graph has an exponential effect on obscuring the 
management topology, 1.e., with a linear increase in 
graph density, one achieves an exponential increase in 
the time required for an observer to reconstruct the 
structure from the observations. 


The visualization of graphs at various stages of 
recognition (Figures 21, 22, 23 and 24) show that less 
similar graphs tend to have a larger depth and smaller 
width than more similar graphs, and that the reference 
graph itself is the widest and most shallow. This is 
because initially all nodes are assumed independent, 
then a few edges are detected, connecting the nodes 
together in a sparse and deep structure. As more edges 
are discovered the vertices of the graph are tied more 
strongly together such that each level becomes wider 
and the depth becomes more shallow. 
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Clearly, the experiments indicate that manage- 
ment structures with many nodes are preferable to 
those with fewer nodes. Further, management topolo- 
gies with a strong connectivity are drastically less pre- 
dictable than sparse structures. These observations 
Should be taken into consideration when designing 
management structures to obscure the management 
structure to an onlooker. 


An Optimal Topology 


When given the freedom to design a structure, 
what topologies yield the strongest connectivity? If 
one assumes that a graph with N vertices is acyclic 
and contains no transitive dependencies, then it is 
obvious that the graph must have a layered structure 
with L levels, where the d; nodes of level i€Z are 
dependent on all the nodes in the previous level i — 1 
(all other dependencies would be transitive or cyclic). 
If we assume, for simplicity, that each level contains 
an equivalent number of elements, i.e., d; = d; where 
i,j EL, such that dL = N, then the total number of 
edges £ in the graph is given by 

E=d*(L—1) (6) 

Such a graph has a rectangular shaped structure 
when drawn in a layered manner. Further, EF is maxi- 
mized by maximizing d, i.e, L =2 and d=WN/2. The 
resulting graph is a wide structure with two fully con- 
nected levels, E = N7/4 edges, and a connectivity of 
p=N/2(N— 1). (Note that the transitive edges are 
not counted). 


Conclusions 


This paper addresses randomized scheduling of 
events in a distributed configuration management con- 
text. Three, aspects of the impact of randomized 
scheduling were investigated — namely, efficiency of 
resource utilization during configuration management, 
predictability and  exploitability by malicious 
observers, and the extent to which observers are capa- 
ble of monitoring and identifying the configuration 
management topology. The experiments show that 
randomized scheduling has advantages over fixed 
order strategies — on average resulting in more effi- 
cient schedules. Further, most graphs yield sufficiently 
large freelists that makes the job of predicting man- 
agement action difficult. Finally, randomized schedul- 
ing makes it more difficult for an observer to identify 
the complete management topology, and if the man- 
agement topology is viewed as a time-variant entity 
this difficulty increase even further. When it is diffi- 
cult to identify the model, then it is also difficult to 
make accurate predictions. The conclusion to draw 
from this is that randomized scheduling, in the context 
of distributed configuration management, can be 
advantageous compared to a trivial strategy, providing 
a good compromise between efficiency and security. 
As random scheduling is an extremely simple strategy 
to understand and implement it is recommended that it 
is incorporated into automatic distributed configuration 
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management tools, such as cfengine. The experiments 
confirm claims by Burgess [5] that it is advisable to 
introduce changes into the management model, and 
continuously change its structure, to increase robust- 
ness. Also, as pointed out in [7], randomness can also 
be introduced in other aspects of the management pro- 
cess such as the timing of the events to improve the 
robustness. 
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ABSTRACT 


The process of network debugging is commonly guided by “decision trees,’ that describe 
and attempt to address the most common failure modes. We show that troubleshooting can be 
made more effective by converting decision trees into suites of “convergent” troubleshooting 
scripts that do not change network attributes unless these are out of compliance with accepted 
norms. “Maelstrom” is a tool for managing and coordinating execution of these scripts. 
Maelstrom exploits convergence of individual scripts to dynamically infer an appropriate 
execution order for the scripts. It accomplishes this in O(n”) procedure trials, where n is the 
number of troubleshooting scripts. This greatly eases adding scripts to a troubleshooting scheme, 
and thus makes it easier for people to cooperate in producing more exhaustive and effective 


troubleshooting schemes. 


Introduction 


In maintaining complicated service networks, 
one pressing problem is to determine and actively 
eliminate causes of network service disruptions. It is 
currently easy to automatically detect network prob- 
lems through a variety of monitoring techniques [14, 
16, 28]. But taking the next step of automatically rem- 
edying network problems has so far proven impracti- 
cal. A human troubleshooter must often engage in 
involved scientific inquiry to infer ‘causes’ from 
observed ‘effects.’ A complex problem can take weeks 
to solve, and may be solved without ever revealing the 
true ‘cause’ of the problem. 


It is currently easy to automatically detect net- 
work problems through a variety of monitoring tech- 
niques [14, 16, 28]. But taking the next step of auto- 
matically remedying network problems has so far 
proven impractical. A human troubleshooter must 
often engage in involved scientific inquiry to infer 
‘causes’ from observed ‘effects.’ A complex problem 
can take weeks to solve, and may be solved without 
ever revealing the true ‘cause’ of the problem. 


While it may be argued that a well-designed net- 
work and well-chosen hardware do not fail, this is cer- 
tainly not true in an environment where one teaches 
hands-on Computer Science. We face problems almost 
daily with runaway processes, latent bugs in web 
scripts, and other disruptions based upon student (or 
faculty) error. Vendor-supplied servers crash due to 
latent bugs ‘discovered’ by users toying with new pro- 
gramming techniques. Cables are stepped upon and 
equipment is abused. We cannot limit the capabilities 
of users to prevent such failures without compromis- 
ing our educational mission, so that we must react to 
failures on an ongoing basis. 


One problem with automating troubleshooting of 
mission-critical network services such as http, ftp, imap, 
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ssh, etc., is that these services typically depend upon 
other base services (such as NFS, LDAP, database 
servers, etc.) that must function before the externally 
visible services will function. Network devices that 
connect internal servers to one another must also be 
examined during the troubleshooting process. Ideally, 
to automate service troubleshooting, one must inte- 
grate and coordinate procedures that analyze and 
repair almost every device in the network, from server 
processes down to switches. While it may be argued 
that a network is poorly designed unless the prece- 
dences between services are clearly defined and 
unvarying, problems persist largely because we do not 
fully recognize or understand the dependencies 
between Services. 


Convergence 


Troubleshooting is by nature a convergent pro- 
cess where one only repairs a component if it seems 
not to function properly. Monolithic tools such as 
Cfengine and its relatives [2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 17, 18] attempt 
to force every attribute of a given device into compli- 
ance with a predefined operational policy. Most of 
these tools are limited to functioning in environments 
where one can compile and run programs, and cannot 
be utilized to maintain closed-source vendor compo- 
nents such as routers, switches, dialup servers, and so 
on. Babble [10] provides the beginnings of a tool for 
convergent administration of turnkey network ser- 
vices, but is largely limited to conversing with and 
controlling one device at a time. 


Expanding these tools to cover the problem of 
network-wide troubleshooting seems _ impractical. 
They are already limited by their own size and com- 
plexity. Some are perhaps reaching the limits of soft- 
ware complexity from the standpoint of usability, pre- 
dictability, maintainability, and adaptability to new 
needs. 
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In this paper, we study the potential for dividing 
these currently monolithic administrative processes 
into smaller pieces that work together to accomplish 
the same goal. Tools designed to be maintained by a 
small group of experts may require extensive effort 
from the programmer who wishes to couple new and 
reusable convergent processes into an existing tool 
framework. It is more desirable to be able to con- 
tribute independent processes that interoperate easily 
with others without utilizing traditional software cou- 
pling mechanisms such as subroutine calls and inter- 
faces. 











can establish ftp 
connection? 






gan interact wit? 
console of ftp 
server? 


N=1 


power-cycle ftp 
server 


inetd running on N=1 


ftp server? 


manually restart 


inetd 





Y= 


Figure 1: A typical (though oversimplified) trou- 
bleshooting decision tree. 


Decision trees 


As a ‘best practice,’ many sites pragmatically 
describe and standardize network troubleshooting pro- 
cedures as ‘“‘decision trees”’ that describe tests to make 
and corresponding actions to take. Usually decision 
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trees are prepared by senior staff (or vendors) to aid 
junior staff in dealing effectively and autonomously 
with common problems. A decision tree is nothing 
more than a flow chart (in actuality a directed acyclic 
graph (DAG)) of actions, where the result of each 
action determines the next action to try. 


For an example, consider the (very much over- 
simplified) decision tree in Figure 1. According to the 
tree, to check whether ftp service is running, one must 
first check whether one can make an ftp connection 
from a client machine. If so, everything is working. If 
not, one must then check whether the console of the ftp 
server responds to a keypress. If this succeeds, the 
server 1S running; otherwise it has probably crashed 
and needs to be power-cycled. The final measure is to 
check whether the program inetd is running on the 
(now perhaps rebooted) ftp server, and to start it if not. 
This is far too simple to be realistic; it is contrived 
only to illustrate concepts rather than as a practical 
application. 


Two special actions determine when to give up. 
The ‘done’ action indicates success, while the ‘fail’ 
action indicates that the decision tree failed to correct 
the problem. In a realistic situation, failure of a proce- 
dure would escalate the problem’s priority and refer it 
to the next level of technical staff. 


One could perform most of the steps in this sim- 
ple tree by convergent administration in Cfengine [2, 
3, 4], but for the purposes of this discussion we con- 
sider the steps in the tree to be Babble [10] scripts that 
potentially interact not just with a local host but also 
with remote serial consoles of devices such as routers, 
switches, and power interrupters. While Babble suits 
our needs for some scripting purposes, these scripts 
could be arbitrary programs in any desired language. 


We started this work with the goal of automating 
the process of interpreting troubleshooting ‘‘decision 
trees” like the above to automatically detect and repair 
network disruptions. We abstracted each ‘decision’ in 
the tree into a script with multiple exit values 0, 1, 2, 
..., Where the exit value of a script indicates the next 
script to invoke. Simple actions not involving a deci- 
sion are considered to be decisions with only one exit 
code and outcome. The scripts are plumbed together 
by declaring which ones should be called as a result of 
the return codes of others. We implemented a tree 
traversal algorithm in Perl that “‘executes the decision 
tree” by running scripts and taking decision branches 
as indicated. 


Within our scheme, one would implement the 
above example as scripts A, B, C, D, E, with exit codes 
determining branches as indicated in Figure 1. For 
example, if B’s exit code is 1, we invoke C; if the code 
is 0, we invoke D. Using algorithms from Babble [10], 
we thought we could represent this tree structure in 
XML [15]. We endeavored to convert this XML tree 
into a nested hash and execute the results as a kind of 
script. 
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Ineffective Procedures 


This approach seemed logical, sensible, and 
straightforward, but failed miserably in practice. Most 
decision trees for human use are ineffective proce- 
dures. They suggest what to do, but are typically 
based upon a simplified view of network function that 
is understandable to a human. The typical tree 
addresses a few failure modes and makes assumptions 
about the precedences between tasks and couplings 
between components that may not be true in practice. 


Perhaps these limitations of a decision tree arise 

from its real (and perhaps hidden) purpose. 

Proposition 1: A decision tree is not an embodi- 

ment of technical knowledge, but rather a state- 

ment of operating policy [9]. 
It is a description of what a human should “try first,” 
not necessarily what must ‘“‘work first.”” The order of 
tests and actions to be taken are tempered not by phys- 
ical dependencies, but by service expectations and site 
mission. For example, ‘Rebooting’ might be a routine 
expedient at an academic site, but not at a bank! 


Thus one must consider any decision tree not as 
an effective procedure, but merely a theory of what to 
do when. One does not interpret such a tree literally, 
but instead bases a course of action upon the informa- 
tion in the tree. In practice, this is what we really do 
with our own troubleshooting procedures; we ‘jump 
around’ within the tree, executing the steps not in 
order of tree appearance, but in order of their likeli- 
hood of causing the problem we have detected. 


Exposing Convergent Processes 


Most decision trees can be straightforwardly rep- 
resented as a series of convergent processes performed 
in sequence, each with the purport, “If it is broken, 
then fix it.”” A typical convergent process consists of a 
test and perhaps a configuration change action. If the 
test succeeds, no action is performed; else an appropri- 
ate action is taken in order to ensure that the test suc- 
ceeds at a later time. 


The processes in most decision trees are not con- 
vergent in this sense. Sometimes it takes a bit of 
worthwhile effort to fit an existing decision tree to the 
convergent process model. For example, one might 
replace the decision tree above by three convergent 


processes: 
F. Test whether ftp is running, and report success 
or failure. 


G. Test whether the console of the ftp server 
responds, and power-cycle the server if it seems 
to have crashed. 

H. Test whether inetd is running on the ftp server, 
and manually restart inetd if it does not seem to 
be running. 


Barriers in the decision tree that prevent unnec- 
essary troubleshooting are no longer necessary. Step F 
need not fail before one tries steps G and H. None of 
these steps is damaging to a network that is 
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functioning normally. Step F is a simple test of symp- 
toms that is not even necessary to invoke, because the 
other two processes are the only ‘operative’ ones that 
could potentially change the state of the network and 
repair a problem. 


This convergent representation has advantages 
over the original decision tree representation. If all 
three of these processes report success, ftp is running 
as desired. It no longer matters which process is tried 
first, as the diagnostic procedures will not take action 
upon a problem unless the problem has been observed 
directly and a change 1s necessary. 


In our study we have been unable to generate a 
network decision tree that cannot be represented as a 
set of convergent scripts. Network decision trees sel- 
dom exhibit more complexity than can be represented 
straightforwardly in this form. Even when they do, 
such trees can be expressed in this simpler form by 
encapsulating more complex processes inside larger 
“convergent” processes that replace several decisions. 


The Curse of Precedence 


Transforming a complex decision tree into a 
sequence of convergent actions 1s advantageous not 
only from a human interface standpoint, but also 
because of the properties of the networks we wish to 
manage. 


The most difficult problem in creating a network 
debugging decision tree is to determine the prece- 
dences between debugging tasks. Many facets of net- 
work performance depend upon others. For example, 
one server may provide NFS service to another that 
cannot function properly without that service, so one 
must make NFS work properly before trying to do 
anything with the dependent server. 


Anyone who has tried to manually craft a Make- 
file for use with the make [23] program will have expe- 
rienced the complexity of determining and specifying 
precedences. If the precedences are incorrect or 
incomplete, make may not have the desired effect, 
sometimes in subtle ways. 


A decision tree is nothing more than a descrip- 
tion of the precedences between tasks; in this sense it 
is a Subset of the precedence declarations in a Makefile. 
But in a network, the precedences between tasks may 
be constantly changing and are impossible to prede- 
fine. As an oversimplified example, consider the prob- 
lem of a router that utilizes TFTP to boot and then pro- 
vides routing services for the TFTP host. Suppose we 
have two convergent processes: 

J. Check router function and restart if necessary. 
K. Check the TFTP server and restart TFTP if nec- 
essary. 


In this case, there need not be any fixed prece- 
dence between processes J and K; the best precedence 
depends upon the network’s configuration and its cur- 
rent state. If the router is down, then it would be 
greatly desirable to check the TFITP server first so that 
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the reboot will work, unless the TFTP server is on the 
other side of the router from the host running the 
debugging scripts! The ‘best’ ordering for these 
checks must be determined by considering several fac- 
tors that may or may not be known: 
e The current state of the network and current 
failure mode. 
e Dependencies that apply between components 
while in that state. 


Errors in precedence mean that the overall 
debugging process will fail, so the success of the pro- 
cess is dependent upon the problem being solved. This 
means in turn that we must work around this potential 
problem in a decision tree by encoding both orders for 
the above processes into the tree in some fashion. 


In constructing Makefiles, determining the correct 
precedences 1s a surmountable problem, because those 
precedences never change. In network debugging, the 
problem of determining appropriate precedences 
between tasks is ill-formed, and there may not be a 
static precedence between tasks that always applies. 
Thus make’s algorithm of ‘topologically sorting’ tasks 
into an execution order coherent with a predetermined 
partial order is not enough to deal with the prece- 
dences between troubleshooting tasks. In fact: 

Proposition 2: Precedence between troubleshoot- 
ing tasks is an abstract ideal that is not well- 
defined in practice. 


Exponential Complexity 


To generate a decision tree that could succeed in 
repairing problems in all cases, we would necessarily 
have to foresee all possible failure modes and encode 
them into the tree. These failure modes determine the 
order in which steps should be taken. Each possible 
ordering or precedence would add complexity to the 
tree, in the worst case resulting in an exponential 
explosion in the size of the tree. 


These negative conclusions engendered a funda- 
mental change in our thinking and approach. Since we 
did not believe that we could ever construct such a 
complex tree correctly, we had no confidence that 
direct automation of any regular decision tree could 
ever be useful. We stopped even thinking about exe- 
cuting a decision tree directly, and began looking for a 
better way to approach the problem. The key to this 
approach is that if a set of scripts exhibit a particular 
set of properties, precedence does not matter. The key 
concept is homogeneity of effect; that scripts do not 
conflict with one another in the goals they wish to 
ensure. 


Homogeneity 


The concept of a ‘convergent script’ must be 
refined slightly when one expects it to interoperate 
and cooperate with other scripts of similar intent. A 
script must not only be convergent within itself, but 
must also behave so that the set of all scripts is con- 
vergent as a suite. To do this, each script must exhibit 
three crucial ingredients: 
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¢ awareness: a script knows whether it suc- 

ceeded or not in enforcing its requirements. It 

returns a nonzero exit code to indicate failure 
and a zero exit code to indicate success. 
convergence: applying the script twice changes 
nothing and has no effect if the network is 
already in compliance with the script’s require- 
ments. 

e homogeneity (or consistency): scripts never 
undo the changes made by others (though 
scripts may enforce the same changes as oth- 
ers). This is a global convergence criterion over 
all scripts. 


These conditions were of course inspired by the 
convergent processes of Cfengine [2, 3, 4] and our 
own Slink [7] and Distr [8], and are exactly the behav- 
iors that we previously attempted to ensure by script- 
ing in Prolog [9] instead of Cfengine or PIKT [24], 
and in Babble [10] instead of Expect [20]. 


Of these conditions, the first two are relatively 
easy to ensure for a given script. These are properties 
of a script in isolation from others. The third property 
of homogeneity is a global condition on the suite of all 
scripts. These seemingly abstract ideals are easy to 
provide in scripts. Consider the simple task of forcing 
letc/inetd.conf to have a particular form. A script that 
does this might contain:1 


cp /proto/inetd.conf /etc/inetd.conf 


This script can be converted into a convergent one by 
checking that a copy is needed before making the 
copy: 
if [ ! cmp /proto/inetd.conf \ 
/etc/inetd.conf ] ; then 


cp /proto/inetd.conf /etc/inetd.conf 
fi 


This can be made aware by arranging for it to return 
the proper exit codes: 

if [ ! -f£ /proto/inetd.conf ] ; \ 

exit 1 
if [ ! cmp /proto/inetd.conf \ 
/etc/inetd.conf ] ; then 
cp /proto/inetd.conf /etc/inetd.conf 
fi 
exit 0 


To make it homogeneous with other scripts, however, 
every script that modifies /etc/inetd.conf must modify it 
into this exact form. 


Avoiding Precedence 


A set of scripts that exhibit awareness, conver- 
gence, and homogeneity with one another has unex- 
pected properties that may not be evident at first 
glance. 

Proposition 3: Scripts that are convergent and 
homogeneous may be executed in any order 
without harm to a functioning network. 


‘It is generally believed that such a file should be main- 
tained by incremental editing rather than by file copying; 
this example is oversimplified for clarity. 
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Since they will not repair non-problems, they will do 
nothing in a functioning network, and since they will 
agree on results, they will not undo each others’ 
changes. 


This means that even if we do not know the 
dependencies between scripts, we can dynamically 
discover an order in which they work properly: 

Proposition 4: Given a set of aware, convergent, 
and homogeneous scripts that repair parts of a 
network, we can assure network function by 
cycling through all possible permutations of the 
scripts. 
Given a little thought, this claim is relatively obvious. 
If a script is safe to repeat until it works, and innocu- 
ous when not needed, one can simply try it in all pos- 
sible contexts until it works. If there is an order in 
which the scripts will work, that order will be tried, so 
that precedences will be satisfied. 


In our decision tree example, step H depends 
upon the success of step G, while step F depends upon 
the success of step H, so that the appropriate execution 
order is ‘““GHF”. But even if we do not know this 
order, we can still utilize the tests effectively by 
repeating them so that all possible orders will be con- 
tained in the pattern of repetition. If we execute the 
steps in the order ‘““FGHFGHF”’, the appropriate ‘“‘GHF” 
subsequence is present in that ordering. The sequence 
‘“FGHFGHF”’ contains all possible permutations of 
F,G, and H as subsequences: | 

(FGHFGHF ) 
FGH.... 
| Sm Gee Cee 
.GHF... 
.G.F.H. 
. HEG.. 
ins Gu 


After this sequence of executions, ftp will be running if 
it possibly can be made to run by the debugging pro- 
cesses as given. 


Trying All Permutations 


Given any set of scripts that are aware, conver- 
gent, and homogeneous, one can try them in all possi- 
ble permutations in a very straightforward way. One 
exploits the following mathematical fact: 
Proposition 5: Given a sequence S = A, --- A, of n 
objects, the sequence containing 7 — 1 copies of 
S followed by the first object A, in S contains all 
permutations of the members of A as subse- 
quences. This sequence contains n(n — 1) + 1 
elements. 

Counter to intuition, enumerating all permutations as 

subsequences of a given sequence does not require 

O(n!) steps, but only O(n’) steps. 


As an aside, this fact is easy to see by inductive 
proof. The inductive basis case is that for two objects 
A, and A, the appropriate sequence is A,A,A,. If we 
presume that the proposition is true for A, ---A,-1, 
then a sequence S,_, consisting of m — 2 copies of 
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A,:--A,—1, followed by A), contains all permutations 
of A,---A,—, aS subsequences. For A, elements, we 
construct the sequence S, of n — 1 copies of A, ---A,, 
followed by A,. Our claim is that S, contains all per- 
mutations of A, --- A, as subsequences. 


To show this, we choose one element A; from the 
first copy of A, ---A,, and consider the subsequence 
of this sequence constructed by starting after A; and 
deleting A; from the rest. The beginning of this subse- 
quence always has the form of the sequence in the 
inductive hypothesis, and thus contains all permuta- 
tions of the A’s without A;. Thus the sequence S,, (of 
which this is a subsequence) contains all permutations 
starting with A,;. As A; was arbitrary, S,, contains all 
permutations of the A’s. 


For example, consider what happens with four 
scripts A, B, C, and D. If we start with the sequence 
ABCDABCDABCDA and select, e.g., C from the first 
group, the subsequence constructed according to the 
proof is ABDABDA, which has already been shown to 
contain all permutations of A, B, and D. By repeating 
this process we can generate all permutations of A, B, 
C, and D: 


subsequence permutations 
ABCDABCDABCDA 

ABCD.BCD.B... (A first) 
tBCDesCeas oe ABCD, ABDC 


..C..B.D.B... ACBD, ACDB 
...D.BC..B... ADBC, ADCB 
.BCDA.CDA.C.. (B first) 
.CDA..D..... BCDA, BCAD 
...DA.C.A.... BDAC, BDCA 
...-A.CD..C.. BACD, BADC 
..CDAB.DAB.D. (C first) 
.DABA...... CDAB, CDBA 
..AB.D.B... CABD, CADB 
bth an seete B..A..DA CBAD, CBDA 
...DABC.ABC.A (D first) 
....ABC..B... DABC, DACB 
ses eee BC.A.C.. DBCA, DBAC 
eee C.AB..A DCAB, DCBA 


This is not the best known solution to the prob- 
lem of ‘Permutation Embedding.”’ For n objects there 
is a sequence of n* — 2n + 4 elements that contains all 
permutations of the original objects as subsequences 
[1, 5, 13, 19, 22, 26, 27]. The methods utilized to con- 
struct a sequence with this lower bound are less intu- 
itive than ours, while the size of the sequence remains 
O(n’) in all cases. To our knowledge, finding the opti- 
mal solution in the general case remains an open prob- 
lem in combinatorics. 


In our case, the objects being permuted are 
scripts that manage the values of configurable 
attributes, while the sequence 1s the execution order 
for the scripts. If we know that a correct order for the 
scripts exists, then if we try to execute them in the 
order suggested above, that order will be achieved at 
some time during the process. Because of our homo- 
geneity constraint, each script need work only once 
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and scripts will not undo the work of others, so that 
one iteration of the scripts in the proper order is all 
that is required. Thus the precedence constraints for all 
scripts will be satisfied if there is a way to satisfy them 
at all, and the algorithm dynamically infers the correct 
execution order for the scripts as it executes. 


Exploiting Awareness 


If we know that the scripts we are running are 
aware as well as homogeneous, we can make this iter- 
ative process more efficient. If they are aware, they 
know when they succeed. If they are homogeneous, 
one success for each script suffices. Thus we need 
only execute each script until it succeeds, and the per- 
mutation embedding algorithm can skip invoking 
scripts that have already succeeded. 


Suppose, e.g., that we have six _ scripts 
A,B,C,D,E,F, to be executed in that order, and that in 
actuality D and E must occur before B; E before C; C 
before A; and A before F. Let us notate a success of A 
as =A (representing unification with A’s postcondi- 
tions) and a failure of A as !A. Then the algorithm’s 
execution will proceed as follows: 

{A !B !C =D =E !F 

LA SB EHC. ae. aay. IGE 

mI G8 68) 28a Jae. ee 
In the first pass, A, B, C, and F fail, while D and E suc- 
ceed, because !C implies !A, !D and !E imply !B, !E 
implies !C, and !A implies !F. In the second pass B and 
C succeed because their predecessors D and E have 
succeeded in the first. In the last pass, A and F succeed 
because all their preconditions are satisfied. So an 
appropriate total order is D, E, B, C, A, F. 

The worst case is that the precedences are the 
reverse of the order of the list. In this case the algo- 
rithm takes O(n’) executions, where n is the number 
of scripts: 

1A !B !1C !D !E =F 
'A !B !C !D =E 


!'A 1B !C =D 
'A !B =C 

!A =B 

=A 


There are (n — 1)(n — 2)/2 script failures due to inap- 
propriate precedence. Once we know the reverse order 
is more appropriate, however, a subsequent run will 
take only O(n) executions. 


The driving idea here is that 

Proposition 6: The execution order for an aware, 

convergent, and homogeneous set of scripts 

need not be predeclared through precedences, 

but can be discovered by executing the scripts 

and observing their effects. 
We should note that this does not mean that we can 
discover the true precedences between scripts, just that 
we can discover some execution order that obeys those 
precedences. Further, Frode Eika Sandnes shows that 
knowing this order does not in general aid in inferring 
the true precedences between actions [25]. 
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The Maelstrom 


Maelstrom is a tool that implements the above 
algorithm for dispatching debugging scripts. The input 
to Maelstrom is a configuration file that describes the 
probable precedences between a collection of debug- 
ging scripts. These need not be the actual precedences 
between scripts; they represent just a suggestion of the 
best order in which to execute the scripts. Maelstrom 
begins by ordering these scripts into a total order con- 
sistent with the partial order declared in the file, in the 
manner of make [23]. 


The scripts that Maelstrom controls are expected 
to know whether they succeed or fail. A script tells 
Maelstrom that it succeeded in its task by returning an 
exit code of 0. Maelstrom interprets such a response as 
an indication that the script either found the network 
in compliance with the script’s requirements or made 
the network comply by making changes. Maelstrom 
makes no distinction between these cases. If a script 
retums a nonzero exit code, Maelstrom interprets this 
as an indication that the script could not succeed for 
some external reason. Such scripts are tried again at a 
later time to determine if other scripts make it possible 
for them to succeed. 


Maelstrom attempts to make all the scripts suc- 
ceed — indicated by an exit code of 0 — by trying a suf- 
ficient number of permutations of the scripts. Given 1 
scripts, each script is tried at most n times. When a 
script succeeds, it is not tried again. If precedences are 
correct, each script is executed exactly once and suc- 
ceeds immediately, while if precedences are com- 
pletely backward, each script is executed n times with 
n-— 1 failures preceding one success. At the end of 
trying all possible permutations of the scripts, Mael- 
strom gives up and reports the scripts that failed con- 
sistently. If this happens, then the scripts have failed to 
repair the network and some other script (or human 
intervention) 1s required in order to repair the problem. 


Crafting the Perfect Storm 


For convenience and ease of use, Maelstrom’s 
configuration file looks much like a Makefile. The 
directive: 


cl. & +s€2> % »@3 


describes the precedences between scripts c1, c2, and 
c3: c3 before c2 before c1. The difference between this 
and a Makefile is that there are nothing but scripts here; 
there are no other files or intermediary results listed. 
Scripts can have arguments. Two script invocations 
are considered identical if they have the exact same 
arguments, so that a script must succeed once with 
each set of arguments. Thus the declaration: 

Cl. He 2 “SCE ED 

c2 --tftp : c2 --comsat 
describes the relationships between three scripts, ‘‘c‘ 
-f’, “‘c2 --comsat” and ‘‘c2 --tftp”’. 

Commands in Maelstrom are repeatedly exe- 

cuted until they succeed, as indicated by a return code 
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(exit status) of 0. If they do not succeed, they are 
repeated in sequence according to the total order sug- 
gested by a topological sort of the partial order 
described by the file. During this process, Maelstrom 
skips any scripts that previously succeeded during the 
repetition. In the last example above, the total order 1s: 
A. c2--comsat 
B. c2--tftp 
C. cl-f 
Maelstrom would execute these in the order 
‘““ABCABCA,”’ which as above contains all permuta- 
tions of A, B, and C as subsequences. 


Maelstrom and make 


It should be obvious by now that Maelstrom uses 
a very different execution algorithm than make. First, 
Maelstrom presumes that all of the scripts it controls 
use exit codes to indicate whether they should be 
repeated. In make, a non-zero exit code instead indi- 
cates an irrecoverable error and causes a full stop. The 
most crucial difference, though, is that make utilizes 
centralized or global knowledge of precedence in 
order to schedule its tasks, while Maelstrom’s knowl- 
edge is a local result of the behaviors of the scripts it 
controls. This means that to emulate make with Mael- 
strom, some of the tasks done by make must move into 
. the scripts that Maelstrom dispatches. 
For example, consider the trivial Makefile: 

foo: foo.o bar.o 

g++ -o foo foo.o bar.o 
foo.o: foo.c 

gt+ -c foo.c 
bar.o: bar.c 

gtt+ -c bar.c 


This describes how to make an executable foo from 
source files foo.c and bar.c. To simulate this in Mael- 
strom, we break it into three convergent tasks ci, c2, 
and c3: one for each compilation command in the 
Makefile. The convergent process of creating foo.o from 
foo.c is easy to express in the (shell) script c2: 


if [ -nt foo.o foo.c J]: \ 


exit 0 
gtt+ -c foo.c 
exit 0 


(-nt X y is true if X is newer than y). Likewise, 
compiling bar.c into bar.o can be accomplished in a 
script C3: 


if { -nt bar.o bar.c ]: \ 


exit 0 
gt+ -c bar.c 
exit 0 


Difficulties, arise, however, in performing the 
final step of creating foo from foo.o and bar.o. In make, 
the states and dates of all files are known, and this 
global knowledge is used to assure that each command 
Operates upon up-to-date data. Maelstrom knows none 
of this, so we must compensate for its lack of aware- 
ness by checking all prerequisites inside the compila- 
tion script before doing the final compilation: 
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if [ -nt foo.c foo.o J]; \ 
exit l 
if | nt. barsc. barve: |e \ 
exit 1 
icf” i tts FOG Too \ 
-a -nt foo bar.o ]; \ 
exit 0 
gt+ -o foo foo.o bar.o 
exit 0; 
The script that combines all results must compensate 
for Maelstrom’s lack of global knowledge by obtaining 
that knowledge for itself. If we call this script c1, then 
the Maelstrom configuration: 


Gl eZ 
el: «3 


has the same result as the above Makefile. 


This may seem like a limitation until we realize 
that in Maelstrom’s problem domain, the kind of 
global knowledge that make utilizes is typically 
unavailable or approximate. Since troubleshooting 
scripts, for safety, must check that their prerequisites 
are satisfied before continuing, Maelstrom’s lack of 
global knowledge does not impact its ability to solve 
troubleshooting problems. 


Implementing Policy 


Sometimes decision trees are effective proce- 
dures. Thus we have made it possible to implement 
traditional decision trees (such as the one at the begin- 
ning of this paper) using Maelstrom’s syntax. Decision 
trees are implemented by specifying execution rules 
for scripts based upon the exit codes of others. 


Three forms of policy control in Maelstrom 
allow forcing execution of specific scripts immedi- 
ately after the failures or successes of others. Forced 
evaluation is a policy decision based upon what 1s 
most important in a network. One might wish, e.g., to 
minimize the impacts of a reboot by immediately 
checking specific services related to the reboot, before 
checking other facets of operation. Unlike the core 
scripts Maelstrom invokes, these are not interpreted as 
suggestions or theory, but directly control what Mael- 
strom does in specific situations. 


All the execution controls mimic shell syntax for 
ease of use. Short-circuit ‘and’ and ‘or’ work as they 
do in the shell: 


A || B 
causes script B to be invoked only if script A fails. 
Likewise, 

A && B 


causes script B to be invoked only if script A succeeds. 
Equivalently, 
1A && B 


has the obvious meaning. An advanced syntax allows 
reacting directly to exit codes: 


A [ 23=>B; 34=>C ] 


means that if the exit code of A is 23, execute B, and if 
the exit code of A is 34, execute C. 
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Primary and Secondary Scripts 


Scripts that are called as the result of determinis- 
tic rules are treated differently by Maelstrom than the 
scripts to which such a rule applies. 

e Primary scripts are those that appear alone, in 
precedence declarations, or on the left-hand 
side of the above conditional execution forms 
(e.g., A in A||B or A&&B or A[B;C)). 

e Secondary (or incidental) scripts do not appear 
in any of the primary contexts. 

Maelstrom attempts to make all the primary scripts in 
its configuration file succeed once. Secondary scripts 
are not included in Maelstrom’s algorithm, and only 
execute under the conditions in which they are 
declared. This allows one to code traditional decision 
trees into Maelstrom processes without invoking the 
Maelstrom algorithm upon their components. 


For example, the tree at the beginning of this 
paper, containing scripts A, B, C, D, E could be coded 
explicitly as: 

A[1=>B[1=>C;0=>D[1=>E] ] ] 
or by realizing that X[1=>Y] is just X||Y, more simply 
as: 
A| |B[1=>C;0=>D| |E] 
In this case: 
e A is a primary command and becomes part of 

Maelstrom’s main task. 

e B, C, D, E are secondary scripts that are only 
invoked when A fails. They are not part of 

Maelstrom’s list of scripts that must succeed. 


Using the [] syntax, very complex trees are possi- 
ble, though for simplicity any one script invocation 
can be assigned only one set of actions. Writing the 
two declarations: 

A || B 

A I= 26 2 2=>D-) 

together is illegal, because there can only be one 
response to an invocation of A. 


A Maelstrom command is parsed by first split- 
ting it into phrases separated by the precedence opera- 
tor ‘:’. These phrases consist of a list of commands 
separated by ‘;’. Each command can optionally be 
associated with an action by use of the decision opera- 
tors ‘&&’, ‘||’, or ‘[]’, where the latter can themselves 
contain lists of commands and associated actions. A 
decision can appear after a command in any context, 
e.g., 

ALB[{C;:D];E|| F] 
Is precisely equivalent to 


G && H 


A: G 

AL Bel Ce Do ee le ed 
G && H 

and roughly equivalent to: 

A: G 

A([B;E] 

Bb Gs; D 
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E || F 

G && H 
In the first two declarations there are two primary 
commands A and G, while in the last one the primary 
commands also include B and E (because they appear 
outside the context of a conditional command). 


Testing the Wind 


Maelstrom was much more difficult to test than 
to write, because few of us would enjoy releasing a 
tool of such powers to do damage to our network dur- 
ing testing! Thus testing required writing a simulator 
whose input was a known set of task precedences, to 
see if Maelstrom could sort them out without fore- 
knowledge of their precedences. It does this as 
expected. 


Quite obviously, the success of Maelstrom 
depends upon the quality and reliability of the scripts 
it dispatches. To date, we have not deployed Mael- 
strom in production, because we are not yet confident 
of our scripts’ convergent properties. The scripts that 
we envision using in production are largely targeted at 
restoring specific mission-critical services, and not at 
addressing systemic failures or network connectivity 
as yet. A typical script tries a netcat from a remote 
device to see if a service is working from outside a 
server and then attempts to repair any problems inside 
the server, as is possible by using Babble. 


Safety 


Even in the simple examples of this paper, there 
are conditions in which a troubleshooting script can 
make things worse by its actions. This can happen if a 
corrective action is too extreme or depends upon 
external resources that are themselves down at the 
moment. If our scripts are convergent in the Cfengine 
sense and there are no hidden constraints, Maelstrom 
is relatively safe. If, e.g., a reboot depends upon hid- 
den constraints that have not been assured, such as a 
service required for reboot, Maelstrom may reboot a 
server even though this makes the network state 
worse, and may well make future troubleshooting 
impossible without operator intervention. 


Maelstrom 1s currently relatively naive about the 
limitations of its environment. It can be made safer by 
giving it more understanding of the imperfections 
within its scripts, and the hidden couplings between 
scripts and Maelstrom’s environment. 


Maelstrom cannot currently compensate for 
inhomogeneity or lack of convergence in scripts. In 
the future, there will be stronger precedence operators 
to control Maelstrom’s actions in the presence of 
imperfect scripts. Recall that ‘“‘c2 : c1” means ‘“‘c1 
might theoretically precede c2.’’ We plan other prece- 
dence operations whose main purpose is to compen- 
sate for script deficiencies: 

e “c2 :: c1” will mean “the last success of c'1 
must precede the /ast invocation of c2.”’ 

e “¢c2 ::: 1” will mean “the first success of ct 
must precede the first invocation of c2.”’ 
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Both of these are still weaker conditions than the “‘: 
in make. In Maelstrom, we could notate make’s con- 
cept of strong precedence as follows: 

e “¢2 2:1 1’ could mean that every success of c1 
must be followed by an invocation (and suc- 
cess) of c2. 

We use the colons to limit the number of characters 
one must escape inside shell commands in the config- 
uration file (currently ‘:’, ‘;’, ‘[’, and ‘]’). 


All of these syntactic mechanisms are attempts to 
compensate for non-homogeneous or non-convergent 
behavior in scripts. 

e The declaration c2 :: c1 means that c1 and c2 are 
convergent but inhomogeneous, so that c2 must 
be tried after c1 in order to make the execution 
result deterministic. This rule means ‘always 
clean up after ci with c2.” 

The declaration c2 ::: c1 declares a hard-coded 

precedence, and means “it is impractical to 

execute C2 without at least one success of C1. 

We will use this when there are unavoidable 

physical dependencies, such as when an inter- 

vening router must be tested before the equip- 
ment behind it. 

e The declaration c2 :::: cl (which we may not 
implement in the immediate future) compen- 
sates for non-convergent behavior of ci, by 
always following it as soon as possible with a 
cleanup routine c2. 


To understand the importance of adding these 
precedence operators to Maelstrom, note that with 
even the first one (::) we can simulate make with Mael- 
strom without resorting to more script intelligence. If 
script C1 is: 

if [ -nt foo foo.o \ 
-a -nt foo bar.o] ; exit 1 
gt+ -o foo foo.o bar.o exit 0 


and script C2 is: 
if [ -nt foo.o foo.c ] : \ 
exit O 


gtt+ -c foo.c 
exit 0 


and script C3 is: 
if [ -nt bar.o bar.c ] : \ 
exit 0O 


gt+ -c bar.c 
exit 0 


then the Maelstrom declarations: 

Gike 2s GZ 

Cl, 23 
would accomplish the same effect as the Makefile 
above. Even the relatively weak double-colon operator 
precedence avoids the need to have script c1 know all 
the dependencies between its files, as in the former 
example. This script might do redundant compilations, 


but in the end it will accomplish the exact same result 
as the Makefile. 
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Although we discuss the possibility of ‘reboot- 
ing’ as a result of a script, we are not happy with the 
prospect of automated power-cycling of servers. We 
are currently developing a tool that allows that kind of 
dangerous action to be controlled by an electronic 
mail or two-way pager transaction. The script that 
wishes to reboot a server asks us whether it should or 
not, and an operator can mail back a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
response. 


One weakness of Maelstrom’s scheduling is its 
simplicity. Many colleagues have suggested that Mael- 
strom should allow one to declare not just prece- 
dences, but also “‘costs” as a measure of how disrup- 
tive a particular action will be. One could then try 
solutions in order of increasing cost. But this would 
require an even more complex syntax in the configura- 
tion file, and theoretical precedences have the same 
overall effect (through different kinds of declarations). 


Observability 


The Maelstrom framework allows one to ‘glue 
together’ several scripts toward a common goal. 
Precedences do not have to be specified during the 
gluing because Maelstrom will sort the scripts into an 
appropriate order during execution. During the sorting 
process, Maelstrom does not determine the actual 
precedences between scripts, but rather a total order 
that satisfies those precedences. The order is observ- 
able but the precedences are not [25]. Similarly, 
Proposition 7: While the effects of homogeneity 
are observable, homogeneity itself is an abstract 
ideal that is unobservable in practice. 

We will illustrate this fact with several examples. 


For simplicity, let us consider the case in which 
all scripts control configuration attributes that have 
static values in the absence of script effects. This 
ignores dynamic attributes that can change on their 
own without script intervention. If the former are 
problematic, the latter surely are as well. 


In this simplified model, there are only attributes 
to be controlled and parameters describing ideal set- 
tings. A configuration attribute is any such data, 
including text or numeric fields in configuration files 
or device memory, or even hierarchies of configura- 
tion data as handled by Arusha [17] or Babble [10]. A 
particular script can perhaps do two things with an 
attribute: 

e read its value to validate this value against 
established norms. 
¢ write a value into the attribute in order to put it 
into compliance with such norms. 
The value of a particular attribute can be compared 
with a configuration parameter that describes its ideal 
state. This can either be a fixed value or a rule that 
describes the ideal value in a variety of situations. 


Using this simplified model of script behavior, 
we can describe correct and compliant script behavior 
as well as possible deviant script behaviors: 
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¢ A script that is aware can read all the configura- 
tion attributes that it sets to check for success or 
failure. 

e A script that is convergent only changes 
attributes that are “‘out of sync”’ with desired 
parameter settings. This means that it reads 
every attribute and writes it only if it does not 
satisfy parameter requirements or rules. 

e A script that is homogeneous agrees with other 
scripts upon parameter values. This can be 
accomplished either by synchronizing the con- 
tents of multiple parameter sources or by 
depending upon a single source for parameter 
and policy information. 





sesneo 







set attribute to 
parameter value 






parameter 








Figure 2: A healthy transaction copies a parameter 
into an attribute only if needed. 





Figure 3: Two homogeneous scripts using the same 
parameter source. 


Graphically, the relationships between scripts, 
attributes, and parameters may be depicted by repre- 
senting scripts as rectangles, decisions as diamonds, 
parameters (or policies) as storage drums, and device 
attributes to be controlled as parallelograms. An arrow 
between two objects means that the first affects the 
second, even when one or more of the objects being 
affected are themselves arrows. An arrow between a 
parameter and an attribute means that this parameter 
affects that attribute by setting it to a compliant value. 
An arrow from a script to the prior arrow means that 
the script in question enforces that relationship. 
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For example, in Figure 2, we have one healthy 
configuration process that controls one attribute with 
respect to one parameter. The process reads both the 
attribute and its controlling parameter, and the 
attribute is only set if needed. This is indicated by a 
decision node whose inputs are the values to compare, 
and which controls the (data flow) arrow between the 
parameter and the attribute in question. 





Figure 4: Two inhomogeneous scripts using different 
parameter sources. 


Lae / 
“ow 





Figure 5: Latent inhomogeneity masked by a single 
environmental side-effect. 





Figure 6: Latent inhomogeneity hidden by multiple 
environmental side-effects. 


This notation allows us to notate many things 
that can go wrong (or right) when scripts try to coop- 
erate. Homogeneity of scripts means that when they 
control the same attribute, they utilize the same source 
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(Figure 3). Inhomogeneity results from two processes 
that try to force the same attribute into conformance 
with conflicting parameters or policies (Figure 4). 


It would seem from the above example that inho- 
mogeneity is easy to observe and detect, but it can be 
easily masked and obscured by relatively common 
scripting errors so that it is only observable under spe- 
cific environmental conditions. 


For example, in Figure 5, script B changes an 
attribute P to a parameter value X depending upon 
conformance of a distinct attribute Q to a parameter Y. 
If another script C sets P according to another parame- 
ter rule Z, then the result of the sequence BC will 
always give P the value from Z, while the sequence CB 
will give P an inhomogeneous value only if Q is ini- 
tially out of conformance with Y. Thus inhomogeneity 
of B and C is not observable except under certain (typ- 
ically unknown) environmental preconditions. 


One might think that this condition would be rare 
in traditional practice, but we actually find it very 
common in our own scripts! For example, we might 
want to update someone’s password on a machine or 
network. This password is stored, with other informa- 
tion — such as the user’s print name — that might be 
changed inadvertently at the same time as the pass- 
word is changed. 


Side-effects can make inhomogeneity arbitrarily 
difficult to detect. In Figure 6, three processes B, C, 
and D have homogeneous effects except when parame- 
ter W matches attribute R, parameter Y does not match 
attribute Q, and B and C are executed after script D. In 
this case alone, scripts B and C are inhomogeneous 
and the orders DBC and DCB will set attribute P 
according to conflicting parameters Z and X, respec- 
tively. 

Thus inhomogeneity is very difficult to detect in 
general, even when the scripts being tested work prop- 
erly in isolation and are fully convergent and aware of 
their effects. Using a generalization of the above con- 
struction, one can create a set of scripts for which 
every permutation produces the same result except 
within one particular environment, wherein two per- 
mutations produce inconsistent results. 


Assuring Determinism 


So far, whenever we have been unable to prede- 
fine something we need, we have consistently tried to 
observe it instead. When observing, we found that the 
original abstract concept that we tried to describe is 
not what we need, and that something less descriptive 
and more observable suffices. While we initially 
searched for a way to define precedences for tasks, we 
only truly need an order in which the tasks will func- 
tion properly. This order can be discovered dynami- 
cally, even if the precedences remain hidden. 


Applying this approach to homogeneity of a set 
of scripts, it is the observable results of homogeneity 
that we desire, rather than the property itself. 
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Minimally, the execution of every set of scripts should 
have a deterministic outcome so there are ‘no sur- 
prises.’ If this outcome is inappropriate, we know that 
our scripts are incorrect. If a script has an inhomo- 
geneity that does not affect the outcome, we will never 
know about it, and perhaps need not even care. 


To assure determinism in the outcome of execut- 
ing a set of scripts that are convergent and determinis- 
tic in isolation from one another, we can run them in a 
particular order on a functioning network. If they are 
homogeneous with one another, this will make no 
changes to the network. If they are inhomogeneous but 
convergent, a script that disagrees with another will 
make a conflicting change to the network. Even so, the 
fact that the scripts were executed in a predetermined 
order guarantees a result dependent upon that order. 
Once we have agreed upon this as a goal, detecting 
inhomogeneity becomes easier. If each script reports 
whether it changed anything, we can record whether 
there are any inhomogeneities apparent within the 
sequence in which we execute the scripts. This is 
much easier to determine than detecting tnhomo- 
geneities between all pairs of scripts, as we need only 
concern ourselves with anomalies in executing one 
permutation of the scripts, not all permutations (as 
would be required to detect the subtle examples of 
inhomogeneity presented above). 


Suppose that in a functioning network, we run a 
sequence of scripts twice. We can conclude, in the 
absence of other external effects, that any script that 
reports changes twice during this process is inhomoge- 
neous with at least one of the scripts invoked between 
its two invocations. For example, if the sequence of 
scripts is ABCDE, and we invoke them twice with the 
following results: 

script: ABCDEABCDE 

change: nynnynynnony 
we can conclude that B and E are inhomogeneous with 
one another, while the other scripts are observably 
homogeneous. In more complex cases it may not be 
clear which scripts are inhomogeneous with others, as 
in 


script: ABCDEABCODE 

change: ny ynynynny 
We can say little about the relationship between C and 
the others, as it only makes changes once. All that we 
can conclude from this is that E must follow B to 
ensure the result achieved by this run. It is unclear 
whether C is inhomogeneous with either B or E from 
this evidence. 
Coping with Inhomogeneity 

Just as homogeneity guarantees that the effect of 

a sequence of scripts is independent of its order, lack 
of homogeneity means that the effect of a sequence of 
scripts depends somewhat upon their ordering. While 
repeating the scripts in a functioning network in a pre- 
determined order assures a deterministic result, we can 
restore some semblance of predictability with less 
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effort by restricting ourselves to a subset of execution 
orders for the scripts during the troubleshooting pro- 
cess. 


For example, consider scripts A, B, C, and D. 
Suppose that A is homogeneous with all others, D is 
homogeneous with all others, and B and C are not 
homogeneous with one another. This is a precise way 
of saying that BC (B success followed by C success) 
may perhaps exhibit a different result than CB. Thus 
there are two groups of permutations of the set of 
scripts that produce two distinct results: 


result 1 result 2 
BCAD CBAD 
BACD CABD 
BADC CADB 
ABCD ACBD 
ABDC ACDB 
ADBC ADCB 
BCDA CBDA 
BDCA CDBA 
BDAC CDAB 
DBCA DCBA 
DBAC DCAB 
DABC DACB 


Suppose that we wish to decide (perhaps arbitrarily) 
upon BC. Then we must execute C after B even if C 
has already succeeded. This is a less extreme solution 
than executing all of the scripts again in a functioning 
network, but in this case has the same effect. In the 
future, we will be able to assure this kind of behavior 
in Maelstrom by using extended precedence operators 


Latent Variables 


In practice, however, homogeneity can be much 
more difficult to identify or refute, because other prob- 
lems and processes can cause the same symptoms. 
Suppose for two otherwise homogeneous scripts B and 
C, there is yet another unknown rogue process interfer- 
ing with B. In this case, the fact that B had to correct a 
problem twice does not indicate a sequencing problem 
with C, but is rather due to a hidden latent variable that 
has nothing to do with the performance of either script 
we are considering. Conversely, a successful test like 
the above can only indicate that homogeneity is pre- 
served in one test case. Any such analysis only sug- 
gests that homogeneity may or may not be preserved, 
but does not indicate whether it is or is not preserved. 
Sadly, the latter are mathematical ideals that are mean- 
ingless in practice. 


Phenomenology 


In the above arguments, twice we have applied 
observation as a replacement for description, first in 
determining the order of troubleshooting scripts, and 
then in determining whether a particular set of scripts 
is capable of being ordered in that manner. These are 
both ‘phenomenological’ (or ‘empirical’) approaches 
that replace abstract descriptions with hard evidence, 
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by changing the problem to allow employing evidence 
instead of theory. 


In traditional approaches to troubleshooting, the- 
ory guides all actions. In the context of this paper, the 
precedences between tasks are theoretical. Interpreting 
a valid theory literally improves speed of trou- 
bleshooting by avoiding redundant tests, while an 
invalid theory may blind one to a potential problem by 
keeping one from executing tests in the order required 
by physical conditions. 


Modularity 


The rules above for scripts allow scripts to be 
added freely to our debugging schema without any 
attention to precedences between scripts as long as 
they all remain homogeneous, convergent, and aware 
of their effects. These requirements allow a new form 
of ‘phenomenological’ software modularity; a modu- 
larity based upon effect rather than interface. If scripts 
can maintain agreement about their overlapping 
effects, they may be freely mixed and employed 
toward a common goal. Maelstrom’s algorithm is 
nothing more than a ‘phenomenological sort’ of phe- 
nomenologically modular scripts into a total order 
within which each can function properly. 


Traditional ideas of software modularity express 
modules as being defined by interfaces with specified 
preconditions and postconditions on the use of each 
interface. For Maelstrom, instead modularity is based 
solely upon effect and postconditions; modularity is a 
requirement of the postconditions of the network after 
the script finishes. Every script must check its precon- 
ditions itself and only proceed if they are appropriate, 
so all scripts are expected to function correctly for all 
possible sets of preconditions. 


Of course, what has been omitted so far in this 
discussion is the difficulty of writing scripts with the 
appropriate properties of environmental awareness, 
convergence, and homogeneity. In general it is diffi- 
cult to construct such scripts while assuring script 
quality and reliability [10]. It is this difficulty that jus- 
tifies the use of complex tools such as Cfengine [2, 3, 
4] to fulfill that purpose instead. 


Assuring Convergence 


The problems of constructing convergent scripts 
have already been discussed in [9, 10]. One approach 
to ensuring awareness and convergence is to create an 
intelligent interface for dealing with the environment 
[7]. This interface hides the details of convergence 
from the script writer by checking for each change 
before making it inside of subroutines that accomplish 
the changes. As long as one interacts only with the 
environment through the lens of these subroutines, the 
script 1s guaranteed to be convergent. Without this dis- 
cipline, convergent scripts are more complex than 
their non-convergent counterparts. Checking every 
parameter before changing it leads to doubling of 
script size with a commensurate increase in the diffi- 
culty and cost of script maintainability. 
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Assuring Homogeneity 


Even if we can solve these problems, the new 
problem of assuring that scripts agree globally on their 
effects (homogeneity) gives rise to even more script 
complexity. One part of enforcing homogeneity is 
easy. If two scripts configure or control distinct 
domains with no overlap in parameters, such as a 
router and a distinct switch, we say the scripts have 
orthogonal domains of change. Such scripts are auto- 
matically homogeneous once they are convergent. 


If, however, two scripts affect the same environ- 
mental parameters, they must somehow agree upon 
the appropriate values (or rules) for those parameters 
or homogeneity will not be possible. Scripts that over- 
lap in function should ideally gather their configura- 
tion details from the same source. In this way, the only 
requirement for the scripts themselves is that they be 
convergent, and homogeneity is guaranteed by conver- 
gence. Again, this calls for a common interface; a 
library that accesses the same database of desired 
traits of a network for all scripts. 


With both of these ingredients — convergent 
interface libraries and globally consistent access to 
configuration information — homogeneity is automati- 
cally guaranteed. But almost none of the modern solu- 
tions to scripting have the second property of consis- 
tent access to configuration information. 


A beginning for this kind of globally consistent 
access to parameters may be found in the configura- 
tion files and common configuration interface of the 
Arusha Project [17, 18]. Even with powerful mecha- 
nisms such as Arusha’s XML-based parameter inheri- 
tance, assuring both of these ingredients also requires 
substantial discipline on the part of the programmer; 
all access to the network or to configuration informa- 
tion must be through this mechanism. Any sloppiness 
in code — such as embedding configuration parameters 
into code or using other methods for accessing the net- 
work or the parameters — will lead to non-compliant 
scripts. 


The Myth of Causality 


Can the Maelstrom approach be applied to the 
problem of inferring the ‘causes’ of network prob- 
lems? Probably not. The question of what ‘caused’ a 
specific problem usually turns out to be ill-formed. 
This is mainly because the action that seemingly 
repaired a problem need not be directly related to the 
true cause of the problem. 

Proposition 8: Causality is an abstract ideal that 

is meaningless in practice. 
Foremost, the reason for this is that any claim that the 
Maelstrom process can make about causality is only 
true about the computing environment in which it was 
observed. This environment is constantly changing, 
and many changes are not observable, so no prior 
inference can be useful in predicting future behavior 
reliably. Theoretical ‘cause/effect’ relationships can be 
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used to guide the troubleshooting process, but these 
cannot reliably be inferred from observations during 
that process. 


The concept of causality is plagued by ‘latent 
variables’ that affect the function of a system without 
being recognized as having any effect. Most recently, 
months of carefully checking DHCP and router con- 
figurations for a DHCP problem ended when we 
observed a DHCP server answering an ARP request 
with an incorrect IP address. The ‘latent variable’ 
turned out to be a defective network driver on the 
DHCP server — something we had never considered. 
The idea that troubleshooting is often a search for 
‘latent variables’ justifies the ‘phenomenological mod- 
ularity’ that allows one to easily add tests to a decision 
tree. 


Eells [12] points out that the latent variable prob- 
lem is much more severe than this simple case study 
illustrates. He shows that by an appropriate ignorance 
of latent variables one can ‘prove’ that smoking pre- 
vents cancer. In his example, one latent variable is the 
location of the test subjects, either in large cities or on 
rural farms. 


While network debugging by lower-level staff 
can be represented by decision trees, persistent prob- 
lems referred to the highest level of triage almost 
always involve latent variables that are not part of the 
decision tree at all. Thus it becomes very important to 
be able to add tests to the debugging process as latent 
variables are discovered without affecting the global 
integrity of the debugging process. This need justifies 
use of ‘phenomenological modularity’ to assure inter- 
operability between scripts, and the complete 
intractability of determining precedences between the 
various tests justifies the execution time that it takes to 
infer the precedences automatically. 


The idea of causality cannot be even exhibited 
within scripts that are appropriately homogeneous and 
convergent. In fact: 

Proposition 9: Script convergence obscures 

causal relationships. 
Causal relationships take the form of scripts (or 
actions) A, B, and C, where C always succeeds after A 
and always fails after B. In this case, A and B cannot be 
homogeneously convergent with one another, because 
they sufficiently diverge in what they do to either 
assure or break C. To add to this quandry, it is seldom 
true that a script enables or disables another in all pos- 
sible conditions. This 1s also a mathematical idea that 
never appears in practice. 


Limitations 


When scripts are convergent, this does not imply 
that they are non-disruptive. Convergence is a post- 
condition describing the resulting state of the network 
after the script completes. A convergent script can still 
make arbitrary changes while it executes, up to 
rebooting servers or even re-routing services to new 
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servers. In this sense our definition is less stringent 
that that of Cfengine [2, 3, 4], which requires that a 
script avoid creating non-conforming equipment states 
while executing (which prevents it from rebooting 
servers). 


This fact is the root of several limitations of the 
method. First, the method is inherently serial, because 
convergence and homogeneity are not otherwise guar- 
anteed. Maelstrom, unlike make, cannot run scripts in 
parallel without presuming complete orthogonality of 
script domains of change. Future versions of Mael- 
strom may allow one to declare scripts as independent, 
to allow parallelism. 


Perhaps the most severe hidden limit is the sub- 
tlety with which scripts must be developed in order to 
exhibit true and guaranteed homogeneity. The only 
reliable ways to assure this in practice are to use only 
scripts that administer non-overlapping domains and 
cannot behave inhomogeneously, or to force all scripts 
with overlapping domains to retrieve configuration 
information from a common and shared source. 


Conclusions 


Maelstrom is a relatively simple tool. But it is a 
result of complex and perhaps controversial changes 
in our thinking about the troubleshooting process. 
What we want is not necessarily what we need. It 
would be nice if we could predefine the script that 
accomplishes troubleshooting, by implementing a 
decision tree as a script. This does not work. It would 
be nice if we could predefine precedences between 
troubleshooting tasks. We cannot. It would be nice if 
the result of scripting was a description of the problem 
that was solved. As we often do not know the causes 
of problems when solving them as human trou- 
bleshooters, this is an idle dream. 


The lesson of Maelstrom is that there are things 
we can do to automate troubleshooting without run- 
ning into these roadblocks. We can employ conver- 
gence as a replacement for causal theory. We can con- 
centrate on effects, and base the modularity of our 
automation upon consistency and agreement upon the 
effects we wish to achieve, and reliable reporting of 
effects, rather than agreement upon software interfaces 
or platforms. We can compensate for lack of agree- 
ment by sequencing. 


But taking these steps also requires casting aside 
some commonly held values. We must remember that 
machine labor is cheap while staff labor 1s expensive, 
so that an inefficient machine process is sometimes 
preferable to an efficient one performed by a human. 
In utilizing machine labor, however, it is important to 
keep the automated process understandable and 
repeatable by a human, so that it can be verified, vali- 
dated, and improved. Maelstrom does not use the most 
efficient strategy, but the most understandable one. 


Research is itself a convergent process, so it 1s 
not surprising that many others have faced the same 
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problems in other areas and come to some of the same 
conclusions. The need to limit ourselves to cases that 
are observable is echoed in current work on testing of 
distributed software systems [6, 11]. Safety (freedom 
from undesirable states) and liveness (freedom from 
deadlocks) are goals of both software engineering and 
system administration. Safety and liveness are difficult 
to assure, even when one has a complete model of 
what proper operation should be — something a net- 
work administrator often lacks. 


It is often claimed that learning to be a painter is 
not so much learning to paint as it is learning to see. 


- Here we have the same effect; we need to learn to trust 


our senses rather than our theories, our results more 
than our models. Only then can we sort out the mael- 
strom that is troubleshooting, and can truly know that 
we can “‘paint what we see.”’ 


Availability 


Maelstrom is freely available from http:://www. 
eecs.tufts.edu/“couch/maelstrom . It is written in Perl-5 
to be portable to almost every UNIX system in cre- 
ation. 
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ABSTRACT 


Linux Virtual Server (LVS) is an open source technology which can be used to construct a scalable. 
and highly available server using a collection of real servers. LVS load balances a variety of network 
services among multiple machines by manipulating packets as they are processed by the Linux TCP/IP 
stack. One of the most common roles for LVS is to act as a front end to a farm of web servers. 


This paper documents a series of experiments performed on LVS by Mission Critical Linux, 
Inc. in a cooperative effort with Intel Corporation. The objective of these experiments was to 
evaluate LVS’s ability to distribute web requests among several servers. We investigated a variety 
of LVS configurations and offer a comparison of LVS’s ability to scale on Linux 2.2 versus Linux 
2.4. In contrast to similar evaluations, our entire test effort was accomplished using open source 
software on Linux based platforms. 


Our results show that in a uni-processor environment the performance of LVS on Linux 2.4 is 
on par with Linux 2.2, however in a multi-processor configuration, Linux 2.4 significantly 
surpasses Linux 2.2. LVS on Linux 2.2 actually exhibits minimal scaling in a multi-processor 
environment. We reveal the detrimental impact that multiple devices sharing interrupts can have 
on LVS throughput. A comparison of LVS to a commercial load balancer indicates that LVS is a 
viable alternative to the more expensive, proprietary solution. Our results show that LVS is nearly 
twice as cost effective in terms of price/performance when compared to the hardware based load 
balancer. Lastly, we document the steps necessary to enhance the capabilities of our load generator 


which in turn reduces the amount of client hardware needed. 


Introduction 


Linux Virtual Server [1] is an enhancement to 
the Linux operating system which permits a set of 
servers to offer network services (e.g., ftp, http, ...) as 
a single virtual server. The aggregate capabilities of 
the individual hosts, or real servers,’ comprising the 
LVS cluster often exceed those of any one of the con- 
stituent systems as a stand alone entity. Reliability 1s 
also increased because services are backed by multiple 
machines, thereby avoiding the single point of failure 
one would have with a single server. 


Although LVS benefits from a very active user 
community, there seems to be a void in the reporting of 
concrete performance data. This paper documents a 
series of experiments Mission Critical Linux, Inc. per- 
formed on LVS in order obtain a basic understanding of 
LVS’s performance and scalability. One of the most 
common roles for LVS is to load balance HTTP 
requests [2], thus our primary focus was on the ability 
of LVS to distribute a prescribed workload among a set 
of backend web servers. A secondary objective was to 
get a sense of how well LVS compared to some of the 
commercially available, hardware based load balancers. 


Linux Virtual Server Overview 


This section is a brief overview of the LVS archi- 
tecture and provides a background for the ensuing 


‘Real servers is the term used in the LVS documentation to 
denote the web server systems responsible for fulfilling the 
actual request. 
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discussion. Please refer to Zhang [1] for a more com- 
plete and thorough discussion of LVS’s internals. 


An LVS cluster is made up of a director and one 
or more real servers. The LVS director is a modified 
Linux system whose responsibility is to distribute 
client requests among the real servers in a cluster. The 
real servers do the actual work of satisfying the 
request and generating a response back to the client. 
The director maintains a record of the number of 
requests being handled by each server and uses this 
information when deciding which server should 
receive the next request. An LVS cluster may also 
have a backup director which will take over in the 
event the primary director fails, however for the pur- 
poses of this report, we did not consider LVS’s 
failover capabilities. 


The real server can run any operating system and 
application which supports TCP/IP and ethernet.’ 
Additional restrictions may be placed on the real 
servers depending upon the LVS configuration chosen. 


LVS Configuration Methods 


LVS employs several techniques for distributing 
IP packets among nodes in the cluster. One method 
uses network address translation (LVS-NAT) in which 
the headers of the packets are overwritten by the direc- 
tor. The director masquerades as the real server(s) and 
this creates the illusion that the real servers are being 


2It may be theoretically possible to use an alternative to 


ethernet (e.g., an ATM network), however there may be is- 
sues in getting such an LVS configuration working. 
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contacted directly by the clients. The director must be 
the real servers’ default gateway for an LVS-NAT con- 
figuration to work properly. As a result, every response 
from a server is returned to the client via the director. 
Although this scheme is sub-optimal from a perfor- 
mance perspective, it does have the benefit that the 
real server can run any operating system that supports 
TCP/IP. 


A second LVS configuration uses direct routing 
(LVS-DR). As the name implies, each real server has 
an independent route back to the clients (i.e., internet) 
which is separate from the director. LVS-DR offers a 
significant performance advantage over LVS-NAT, but 
with some added complexity in configuring the clus- 
ter. Each node in the cluster is assigned the IP address 
of the virtual server (aka the VIP), but only the direc- 
tor is permitted to respond to address resolution proto- 
col (ARP) requests (as a result all packets originating 
from the clients will be initially processed by the 
director). LVS-DR requires that the operating system 
on all real servers support this non-ARPing network 
interface in addition to TCP/IP. 


The third and final method uses IP encapsula- 
tion, or IP tunneling (LVS-TUN), in which a packet 
intended for the virtual server is enclosed in another 
packet and retargeted to one of the real servers. As 
with LVS-DR, the responses from the servers do not 
need to return via the director and so LVS-TUN offers 
performance and scaling similar to that of LVS-DR. 
Some operating systems may not support IP tunneling, 
therefore an LVS-TUN configuration restricts the 
realservers to running one that does. 
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Tunneling allows the LVS administrator to put 
servers on separate network segments, whereas this is 
not possible with a direct routing configuration. We 
used a Gb Ethernet as our server network to avoid net- 
work congestion issues and consequently our experi- 
ments only concentrated on LVS-NAT and LVS-DR 
based configurations. Figure 1 provides a comparison 
of the differences between the various LVS configura- 
tions. 


Scheduling Client Requests 


Client requests are distributed among the real 
servers based on IP address, protocol (i.e., TCP, UDP) 
and port number; commonly referred to as Layer 4 
switching. LVS supports several different scheduling 
algorithms that are settable during the configuration of 
the LVS cluster. The scheduler is responsible for deter- 
mining which real server will receive the next client 
request. The simplest scheduler is round robin which 
simply circulates requests among each real server in a 
round robin fashion. All the LVS configurations in our 
testing used the round robin scheduler since every real 
server had similar attributes (e.g., CPU speed, mem- 
ory, network connectivity). Refer to LVS documenta- 
tion [4] for a complete and thorough discussion of all 
the LVS scheduling algorithms available. 


Test Environment 


One of the most challenging aspects of this pro- 
ject was devising a hardware and software configura- 
tion capable of stressing the director. The hardware 
vendors and trade magazines that have reported results 
to date appear to use either closed tools or hardware 
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Figure 1: Comparison of LVS features (see [3]). 
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based solutions (e.g., such as SmartBits) for generat- 
ing a client workload [5] [6]. The only multi-client 
Linux based tool we came across was a tool called 
Tarantula developed by Arrowpoint Communications 
[7], but unfortunately this tool is not in public domain. 
We wanted a rather simple client workload so we 
could focus our attention on the LVS director, as 
opposed to tuning the web server software, therefore 
we avoided a complex workload generator such as 
Spec Web. 


Hardware Configuration 
LVS Director 


The hardware selected as the LVS director was 
chosen because we felt it was representative of a ‘“‘typ- 
ical” server based system on the market today. The 
system was configured with 512 MB SDRAM, 1-4 
500 MHz Intel Pentium III Xeon Processors (512 KB 
L2 cache) and the ServerWorks* ServerSet II HE 
chipset. The director was equipped with two Intel 
PRO/1000 F Gb ethernet cards, each connected to a 
single Cisco Catalyst 4006 switch, which also acted as 
a gateway between the server and client subnets (see 
Figure. 2). 

Real Servers 


There were between one and four real servers, 
three of them contained four 500 MHz Pentium III 
CPUs and one had four 550 MHz Pentium III CPUs — 
using the SC450NX motherboard/chipset. Each sys- 
tem was booted with one gigabyte of RAM and an 
Intel PRO/1000 F Gb Ethernet card connected to the 
Cisco Catalyst 4006 switch. 


Client 


There were two sets of clients. The first set con- 
sisted of four systems and was connected to the Catalyst 
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4006 using Gb Ethernet (two via Intel PRO/1000 F 
and two). Two of these contained eight 550 MHz Intel 
Pentium III Xeon Processors with Intel’s Profusion 
chip set and one gigabyte of memory. The other two 
were dual 500 MHz Intel Pentium III Xeons, one giga- 
byte memory with the L440GX motherboard/chip set. 


The second set of clients was ten 233 MHz Pen- 
tium II CPUs, 128 MB of RAM connected to the Cata- 
lyst 4006 via 100 Mb eepro100 cards. 


Network Infrastructure 


The test environment consisted of two network 
segments with the Cisco Catalyst switch acting as the 
gateway between them. The server network was a Gb 
Ethernet and each server was directly connected to a 
Gb port on the Cisco switch. The clients with Gb cards 
were also connected to Gb ports on the 4006 switch, 
while the remaining ten Pentium II clients were con- 
nected into 100 Mb ports on the Catalyst. 


Software Configuration 


We installed Redhat’s 6.2 distribution of Linux 
(which is based on version 2.2.14 of the Linux kernel) 
on each of the systems. Some initial network [8] test- 
ing (Figure 3) indicated we could achieve better 
throughput using a 2.4 based kernel. 


Figure 3 shows the results of a connectivity test 
between one of the eight way clients and the LVS 
director node. These tests were run with each machine 
connected via the Cisco switch with an MTU of 1500 
bytes, as opposed to a back to back test (in which the 
two hosts are connected directly two each other). The 
plots show the network throughput as packet size is 
increased from one byte to a maximum of twelve 
megabytes. The “2.2” curve reports the results with 
each system running Linux 2.2.14, while the plot 
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Figure 2: LVS test hardware. 
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labeled 2.4” is with each machine running Linux 
2.4.0. The PRO/1000 cards were in 64 bit/66 MHz 
PCI slots on each system for these tests. The ‘100 Mb 
netpc”’ shows the Pentium II based clients are capable 
of saturating their 100 Mb link to the Cisco switch. 


As a result of these connectivity tests we 
installed version 2.4.0 of the Linux kernel on each 
client and real server. This also required us to upgrade 
to revision 2.4.0 of the modutils package. A minor 
patch was also required in order to get the the e1000 
device driver to load on 2.4.0. 


Figure 4 summarizes the versions of the major 
software components installed on the test hardware. 


Director Software 


Although Redhat bundles a version of LVS with 
its distributions, we preferred to use a later version of 
the LVS software as well as a newer kernel. We used 
the latest 2.2 kernel available at the time we began our 
testing which was Linux 2.2.17 with version 1.0.2 of 
LVS. For testing a 2.4 based director we used a 2.4.0 
kernel with LVS version 0.2.1. The LVS software was 
linked directly into the kernel for both 2.2 and 2.4 
based directors. 


Client Workload Generator 


A key element to testing web based systems is 
the software used to generate client requests. We 
wanted the software to be lightweight so that a high 
number of requests could be initiated using a mini- 
mum number of clients. We also preferred to use an 
existing tool, rather than create our own so we could 
report the results of a “known entity,” and last but not 
least an open source tool was desirable. 


Julian Anastasov created a very efficient tool for 
stressing an LVS director called testlvs [9]. Testlvs is 
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capable of simulating a large number of clients mak- 
ing connection requests by sending raw IP packets 
with spoofed source addresses. The connections are 
never fully established and as a result valid web 
requests are never actually made of the real server(s). 
We found it difficult to report a metric using testlvs, 
therefore we opted not to take advantage of it. 


2.2 based LVS 
2.4 based kernel 














Component 
Linux distribution 
2.2 based kernel 













2.4 based LVS ipvs-0.2. 1 
C compiler egcs 2.91.66 
Linker ld 2.9.5 


C library 
modutils-2.4.0 


libc-2.1.3 
Modutils 

PRO/1000 driver 
Web software 

Client load generator 


apache-1.3.12 
httperf-0.8 


Figure 4: Software components. 
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David Mosberger and Tai Jin created a tool 
called httperf [10] which is designed to measure web 
server performance. Httperf issues connection requests 
to a web server at a specified rate and measures the 
actual reply rate along with various other metrics (e.g., 
average response time, percent of connections in error, 
network throughout, ...). On a server capable of sus- 
taining the offered connection rate, the number of 
replies will equal the number of requests and these 
replies will be received within the specified time-out 
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Figure 3: Netpipe signature graph. 
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period. Httperf provides many options to control its 
behavior, but it has no facility for being executed on 
multiple clients which made running it on fourteen 
clients simultaneously cumbersome. Therefore we cre- 
ated a small utility which would execute httperf on 
each client, wait for it to finish and collect the output 
into one central log. 


Testing Methodology 


The objective of this section is to offer an accurate 
and clear understanding of how these experiments were 
conducted. Our primary goal was to stress the LVS 
software (i.e., the director node) and so we attempted to 
keep our workload as simple as possible. As a result we 
explicitly avoided some parameters which are other- 
wise very important to the overall performance of a 
web farm. The clients were restricted to requests based 
on the HTTP 1.0 protocol. Each request was for the 
same web page which ensured that the web data would 
remain in the server’s file cache, thereby eliminating 
any idiosyncrasies of file I/O on the web servers. The 
requested page was small enough (628 bytes) to be 
transmitted in a single packet without the need for frag- 
mentation (given an MTU of 1500 bytes). 


We recognize that a more comprehensive test 
suite must address issues like HTTP 1.1, requests for 
variable sized data and complexities such as dynamic 
content. Introducing all of these features would have 
made it much more difficult to evaluate LVS’s ability 
to load balance web requests due to the additional 
variables in the mix. This is also the reason why a 
comprehensive web benchmark like SpecWeb was not 
used to generate the work load. 


Apache Tuning 


The Apache configuration file on each real 
server was altered to disable logging and to keep a 
sufficient number of httpd daemons available so as to 
minimize overhead in responding to client requests. 
Below are the Apache tunables altered: 


##CustomLog /var/log/httpd/access_log \ 
common # turn off logging 

LogLevel crit 

MinSpareServers 200 

MaxSpareservers 200 

MaxClients 1500 

MaxRequestsPerChild 0 
## servers never go away 


Linux Tuning 


The amount of socket memory on each system 
(client, director and real server) was increased to five 
megabytes to allow for a large TCP window size: 


echo 5242880 > /proc/sys/net/core/rmem_max 


echo 5242880 > /proc/sys/net/core/rmem_default 
echo 5242880 > /proc/sys/net/core/wmem_default 


echo 5242880 > /proc/sys/net/core/wmem_max 


In order to maximize the number of concurrent con- 
- nections a given client could create it was necessary to 
increase the number of per-process file descriptors as 
well as system wide limit on files and local port numbers: 
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ulimit -n 100000 

sysctl -w ’fs.file-max=150000’ 

sysctl -w ’fs.inode-max=32768’ 

sysctl -w ‘net.ipv4.ip_local_port_range=1024 
40000’ 


LVS Configuration 


All web servers were essentially the same type of 
hardware and so we always configured them as being 
equal in weight. The clients all requested the same 
web content and we did not experiment with the vari- 
ous LVS scheduling algorithms; we simply stayed 
with round robin. We avoided extensive testing on a 
2.2 based director in an SMP configuration because 
earlier network testing done at Mission Critical Linux 
found additional processors did not improve network 
scalability on Linux 2.2. We also did not test a 2.4 
LVS-NAT configuration because we had difficulty 
getting the director to successfully masquerade for the 
real servers, which tumed out to be a known limitation 
of LVS in 2.4. A workaround for LVS-NAT has since 
been provided in ipvs-0.2.2, but unfortunately time did 
not permit us to re-run our tests. 


httperf 


Httperf was run on each client machine such that 
the desired connection rate was distributed evenly 
among all fourteen clients. Each run lasted three min- 
utes as suggested by [10] so the server farm could 
reach steady state. The client time out specified was 
one second, thus if a connection was not established 
within that period it would be flagged as an error. The 
offered connection rate was increased on each client 
until we reached the maximum amount of connections 


any given system was capable of sustaining. This 


resulted in the largest aggregate connection rate our 
test bed could sustain as 14140 connections per sec- 
ond, or approximately 1010 connections per second, 
per client. This seemingly artificial barrier is the result 
of a limitation of the _ FD SETSIZE macro in 
/usr/include/bits/types.h which restricts the number of 
files (i.e., connections) to 1024.3 Fortunately a connec- 
tion rate of 14140 connections per second was suffi- 
cient to saturate all tested LVS configurations with the 
exception of the four processor, four real server 2.4 
LVS-DR configuration. 


The aggregate reply rate was calculated by sum- 
ming the individual reply rates reported by each client. 
Each data point was repeated three times to account 
for any aberrations and the results reported below rep- 
resent the mean of these three runs. It was also neces- 
sary to delay 120 seconds between each iteration to 
allow for any lingering connections to leave the 
TIME WAIT state. 


Results 


The results in this section are based on a series of 
test runs as shown in Figure 5. Some additional workloads 


3We were eventually able to overcome this limitation by 


modifying the httperf source code, but this was not used in 
our testing. 
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were done on specific configurations in order to gain 
further understanding of a particular result. 


As a control we also ran the workload directly 
against a single web server without LVS. This served 
to provide baseline data so we could easily evaluate 
the impact of LVS. It should be noted a second control 
case would be with the director node forwarding pack- 
ets without LVS, however we did not investigate this 
due to time constraints. 


Linux 2.2 


Figure 6 shows the behavior of a single processor 
director running 2.2.17 with one, two and four real 
servers respectively. The plot labeled “Direct” repre- 
sents the reply rate sustained by a stand alone web server 
running the configuration. The direct and LVS-NAT 
curves both peak at around 4000 connections per second, 
but we see that with LVS-NAT the sustained workload is 
less. This is a result of the extra overhead associated with 
LVS-NAT, 1.e., the fact that return packets from the real 
server must pass through the director. The reason addi- 
tional real servers offer no benefit is because one alone is 
sufficient to saturate the director, therefore we cannot 
take advantage of the extra servers. 
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Figure 7 reports on the LVS-DR configuration 
running on a single CPU, 2.2.17 based director. LVS- 
DR with a single real server (“DR, 1 RS”) appears to 
be on par with the direct case. The addition of a sec- 
ond real server (““DR, 2 RS’’) provides a jump from 
about 4000 connections per second to approximately 
6700 connections per second. This increase can be 
explained by our observation that a single web server 
saturates at 4000 connections with the small request 
size chosen, but the additional server allows us to dis- 
tribute the load among two servers. Hardly any 
improvement at all is seen when we increase the num- 
ber of real servers from two to four (““DR, 4 RS”’). 


Based on subsequent results seen with a 2.4 SMP 
based director, we suspect we are hitting a limit on the 
packet processing ability of the single CPU in the 
director. 


When describing our test methodology we noted 
that we did not expect linear scaling as more proces- 
sors were added to a 2.2 based director. To verify this 
we performed a test on the largest 2.2 configuration 
we had available (four CPUs, four real servers) and 
compared that to a single processor director with the 






Figure 5: LVS test matrix. 
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Figure 6: Single CPU Linux 2.2.17, LVS-NAT throughput. 
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same number of servers. Figure 8 shows the results of 
this test and we do see only a marginal improvement. 
The reason for such a small improvement 1s that much 
of the networking code in Linux 2.2 still executes 
under the auspices of the global kernel lock. For all 
intents and purposes the 2.2 TCP/IP code is really run- 
ning on one CPU, however there still are moments 
when other useful work can be accomplished with the 
additional CPUs, therefore we do see a small improve- 
ment. 


Finally Figure 9 combines all the 2.2 based runs 
SO we can easily view a comparison of LVS-NAT 
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versus LVS-DR capabilities. As expected we can sus- 
tain a significantly higher connection load with an 
LVS-DR based configuration than is possible with 
LVS-NAT. 


Linux 2.4 


Figure 10 shows the connection rate sustainable 
by a 2.4 based director using LVS-DR. As a baseline 
we again include the case of running directly against 
the web server without LVS (“Direct’’) and show the 
impact of adding one, two and four real servers; 
curves: DR, bi RS; “DR, 2°: RS.” = DR:.3> RS” 
respectively. This graph is similar to that of the 2.2 
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Figure 7: Single CPU Linux 2.2.17, LVS-DR throughput. 
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Figure 8: SMP Scaling on Linux 2.2.17. 
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LVS-DR seen in Figure 7 and we see just how close 
they are in Figure 11. 


Figure 11 indicates that a single processor 2.4 
based LVS-DR configuration is very close in perfor- 
mance to that of a 2.2 based director, in fact it shows 
2.2 1s slightly better than 2.4. Joseph Mack pointed out 
this slow down 1s because LVS in 2.4 1s implemented 
via the hooks provided by the Netfilter subsystem, 
whereas in 2.2 LVS ran independently, i.e., the LVS 
patch was applied directly to the Linux IP networking 
code. According to the data we collected, one of our 
single web servers can sustain a connection rate of 
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approximately 4000 connections per second. There- 
fore if one were to have perfect scaling, an LVS-DR 
configuration with four webservers should theoret- 
cally be able to support 16000 requests per second. 
While we do see a nearly linear jump from one to two 
servers (on both 2.2 and 2.4), it seems the additional 
two servers when going from two to four provides 
almost no gain at all. We believe this to be a limitation 
of the single processor in the director to handle the 
network traffic. 


Figure 12 shows our ability to scale with two 
CPUs as we add real servers. Increasing from one real 
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Figure 10: Single CPU, Linux 2.4.0, LVS-DR throughput. 
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server to two provides a nearly linear increase in over- 
all connection rate, a jump from 4000 to around 7700 
connections per second. According to our results, a 
two processor LVS-DR director with two servers out- 
performs a uni-processor with four servers. We sus- 
pect the reason is because the TCP/IP layer in 2.4 1s 
fully multi-threaded, so the additional server’s load 
can be handled in parallel by the second CPU. We are 
no longer contending for the global kernel lock as is 
the case in 2.2. The addition of two more servers 
brings us closer to theoretical limit of 16000 requests 
per second, but in this case we top out at around 
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10000 connections per second.* We suspect the reason 
being that the request rate has exceeded the ability of 
two processors to sustain. 


We see in Figure 13 that more CPU power brings 
us even closer to our theoretical limit of 16000 con- 
nections per second. This is evidence for how well 
parallelized the TCP/IP stack is in Linux 2.4. In fact 
our set of clients in their current configuration 1s 


“httperf was specified to make only one request per con- 


nection, so we use the terms connection and request inter- 
changeably. 
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Figure 11: Single CPU, Linux 2.4 vs. Linux 2.2. 
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Figure 12: Linux 2.4, two CPU LVS-DR throughput. 
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capable of driving the LVS cluster to saturation. You 
can see from the shape of the curve “DR, 4 RS” in 
Figure 13 that it looks as if we will peak at around 
13000 connections per second. 


Figure 14 illustrates the ability of a 2.4 based 
LVS-DR to scale as we add processors with real 
servers held constant at four. 


Director Load 
Earlier results indicated the peak load that a sin- 
gle real server could sustain was approximately 4000 


connections per second. The question remains how- 
ever if we are limited due to network saturation or by 
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the capabilities of the real servers. Httperf allows us to 
estimate how much network bandwidth our tests con- 
sumed because it reports the amount of network I/O 
each client received. Recall that the requested web 
content was 628 bytes in length, and according to 
httperf each request contained 288 bytes of packet 
header, so each reply received corresponds to 916 
bytes of network data transmitted. We can therefore 
estimate the amount of network traffic by taking the 
sum of data received for each client during a particular 
test run. 


Figure 15 shows the aggregate network I/O 
reported by httperf at the highest sustainable reply rate 
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Figure 13: Linux 2.4, four CPU LVS-DR throughput. 
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Figure 14: LVS Scaling on Linux 2.4. 
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for several selected test runs. We are not close to satu- 
rating the 100 Mb connections on the smallest clients, 
let alone the Gb interfaces on the director and real 
servers, even at our peak connection rate of 13019.3 
replies per second. 


We would also like a sense of the load on the 
cluster nodes themselves during peak activity. There- 
fore we sampled vmstat(8) output during runs of the 
highest sustainable connection rates for various config- 
urations. Figure 16 reports the CPU utilization figures 
for a single CPU director when front ending one, two 
and four real servers respectively. At an offered connec- 
tion rate of 4200 connections per second the single pro- 
cessor director is lightly loaded with an idle time of 85 
percent. The single real server on the other hand is 
fairly loaded with less than 20 percent idle time. The 
load on the director increases with the number of real 
servers and we achieve an average system time of 55 
percent with four real servers (peaks of 80 percent sys- 
tem time were seen for the four real server case). 
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Figure 17 shows the CPU utilization figures for a 
two CPU director. We did not include the numbers for 
the one real server scenario because they were very 
similar to the uniprocessor director shown previously. 
As with the single CPU director case, we are capable 
of saturating both the two and four real server configu- 
rations. The load on the two CPU director is higher 
than a single, but that coincides with an increase in the 
sustainable connection rate as well, a peak of 7115 
replies per second. We did observe periods of greater 
than 90 percent system time on the two CPU director 
when running with four real servers. 


In Figure 18 we show the utilization figures for 
the four CPU director with two and four real servers 
respectively. The added CPU cycles allow us to reach 
a reply rate over 12000 connections per second, but 
we still have a nearly 40 percent idle time on the 
director. At this connection rate we encounter the limi- 
tation in httperf which prevents us from reaching a 
higher load on the director. 
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Sharing IRQs 

Profiling the director via readprofile(1) showed 
we were spending a great deal of time in the AIC 
SCSI controller’s interrupt service routine on both 2.2 
and 2.4 based configurations. Further investigation 
revealed that the e1000 card and the SCSI controller 
were sharing the same IRQ which resulted in 
do_aic7xxx_isr() being called for every packet 
received. Linux 2.4 provides a config option to use the 
APIC controller available on IA32 based systems in a 
uni-processor environment (CONFIG X86 UP_IOAPIC).° 
This resulted in allowing us to use different IRQs for 
the e1000 and AIC controller. 


Figure 19 shows the dramatic benefit of eliminat- 
ing the IRQ contention. With two real servers our sus- 
tainable peak increased from 6600 to 7400 requests per 
second. In the case of four servers the peak sustainable 
rate went from 7200 to 8300 connections per second. 


We re-ordered the manner in which interrupt 
handlers register themselves, while leaving the IRQ 


The APIC is used by default in SMP kernels. 
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shared between the e1000 and AIC. As a result the 
e1000 interrupt routine would be called prior to the 
AIC driver’s. The hope was that the e1000 would han- 
dle the interrupt and the kernel would skip the un- 
needed call to the AIC driver. The device driver re- 
ordering had no effect on performance because the 
interface between handle IRQ event() and driver 
functions does not have a mechanism to signal that an 
interrupt has been processed. Thus the kernel contin- 
ued to call each driver as before the re-ordering exper- 
iment. The APIC controller permitted us to place the 
AIC and e1000 drivers on separate IRQs, thereby 
eliminating the overhead of the AIC interrupt routine, 
and resulting in better performance. 


LVS vs. A Hardware Load Balancer 


Both hardware and software solutions are 
presently available for solving the load balancing, 
packet redirector problem inherent in the development 
of a scalable web farm. Linear scalability (or as close 
to it as possible) of a web farm is desirable since we 
want to easily predict the number of servers to add as 
the request load increases. Any bottlenecks will 
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prevent the web farm from scaling predictably and in 
fact, may provide less processing power than was pre- 
viously available under a lighter request load. 


For a web server without bottlenecks and whose 
request load scales linearly, the following is true: 
connection rate = 
average request rate = 
average reply rate 


Given this identity, we can try to compare our 
software-based results for LVS against those reported 
on hardware products such as ArrowPoint’s CS-150 
Content Smart Web switch [11]. The test methodology 
employed by ZD Labs on the CS-150 enables NAT 
and round-robin load balancing so we will use the 
LVS-NAT configuration with the highest throughput 
for our comparison; namely Linux 2.2 on a uni-pro- 
cessor director with four real servers and round-robin 
scheduling. For a .01 percent error reply rate (all of 
which are client time out errors), such a configuration 
produces the reply rate shown in Figure 20. 


Figure 20: Reply rate for uniprocessor 2.2 LVS-NAT 
with 0.01 error rate. 










Two hardware products we can compare the 
above LVS based solution against are ArrowPoint 
Communications’ Content Smart Web switches; mod- 
els CS-150 and CS-800. Each client in ZD Labs’s tests 
repeatedly requested a 114 byte HTML web page, this 
should be comparable to the 628 byte web page 
requests used during our LVS testing. Joseph Mack 
[12] shows that network transmission times are 
approximately the same for sizes less than the MTU 
(1500 bytes). ZD Labs did not provide any informa- 
tion about errors that occurred during their testing, 
even though they gathered this information. This study 
reports the following results: 

e CS-150: 12 servers, 15 clients: average load of 

4400 GET requests/sec 

e CS-800: 47 servers, 30 clients: average load of 

16600 GET requests/sec 


The CS-150 and CS-800 results are similar to 
those obtained for our NAT-based LVS test. Although 
LVS-NAT has raw performance that is on average 20 
percent lower than the ArrowPoint CS-150, the 
ArrowPoint switch costs approximately $18,000’ 
compared to an estimated value of $7,500 for the four 
processor director. The LVS solution is approximately 
twice the cost effectiveness of the CS-150 if one 


At least for a web server performance measuring tool such 
as httperf and presumably this holds for Tarantula — the tool 
used by ZD Labs in its tests 

‘As of April 17, 2000. 
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computes the cost per requests/second. The Arrow- 
point comes out to $4.09 per request/second 
($18,000/4400) whereas the LVS based configuration 
is $2.06 per request/second ($7500/3640). Also note 
that only four real servers were used by the LVS test 
whereas the CS-150 configuration used twelve. These 
results should be revisited once the 2.4 LVS-NAT 
functionality is stable and fully operational since it is 
likely that it will outperform ArrowPoint’s CS-150 
web switch. 


Future Work 


A significant number of LVS features would 
benefit from more performance and scalability analy- 
sis in addition to the analysis we have done. It would 
be interesting to see how LVS behaves under a more 
varied workload instead of the static data we used in 
this report. This would enable one to study the effects 
and benefits of the various scheduling algorithms 
offered. Commercial web sites currently employ a 
variety of different protocols (e.g., HTTP 1.1, SSL, 
...) and it may be interesting to see how well LVS can 
handle such workloads. 


We had to skip testing a 2.4 based NAT configu- 
ration because the software is still evolving. Since that 
time LVS-NAT has become functional in 2.4 so it 
would be beneficial to compare it to the 2.2 version. 
LVS-NAT is an important configuration because it 
allows your real server to be any platform, such flexi- 
bility would be important to anyone wishing to prod- 
uct-ize an LVS based solution so as to avoid making 
restrictions on the types of platforms which can func- 
tion as servers. 


It would also be of great value if one could com- 
pare a server farm load balanced with LVS to one 
front ended by a commercial alternative such as 
Alteon or Foundry. Such a test would provide an users 
with an accurate price/performance comparison so 
they could make an informed decision on which tech- 
nology is best for them. We found it difficult to ascer- 
tain the true capabilities of a commercial product from 
the vendor’s literature, not to mention the obvious lack 
of objectivity. It seems as if each vendor reports per- 
formance results in a slightly different manner, or are 
somewhat vague in how they conducted the tests (e.g., 
number of clients, what type of operating system was 
used and so on). 


There also is a lack of standardization on testing 
and evaluating load balancers in general. This is evi- 
denced by the widely varying statistics reported from 
commercial load balancers. An industry-wide, stan- 
dards based test suite would permit a direct compari- 
son to be made between a software based approach 
such as LVS and a hardware solution. 


Conclusion 


Our experience with Linux Virtual Server has 
been a positive one overall. Although not an exact 
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comparison, we give an example in of how LVS can 
be a reasonable alternative to a more expensive hard- 
ware Offering. The 2.2 LVS-NAT was unable to sus- 
tain as high a steady state as a stand alone web server, 
this warrants further investigation to determine if the 
performance of LVS-NAT can be improved. The 
Linux 2.4 based platform shows promise in its ability 
to scale as we add processors. We illustrated how 
important it is for the director to be properly config- 
ured, the overhead of sharing IRQ vectors is to be 
avoided. It is also clear that additional real servers will 
not help if your director does not have the processing 
power to handle the extra load. One may want to con- 
sider adding a CPU to the director after the number of 
real servers has also been increased (this ratio was 
close to 1 to 1 in our testing). 


One of the most valuable lessons to take away 
from this project is the ability to generate a high work 
load with a limited number of client machines. Our 
initial attempts were throttled by system resource limi- 
tations so that we could not open more than 1024 con- 
current connections. After a substantial debugging 
effort, later tests we were able to increase this to 
approximately 5500 concurrent connections,® even on 
our smallest client (see Figure 2). 


A key asset of LVS is the willingness of the open 
source community to enhance it and respond to the 
questions of users via the LVS mailing list. We have 
found it to be an invaluable resource that has assisted 
our efforts many times. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper examines how server marketing claims of high reliability (e.g., 99.999%) stack up 
against real world data measurements. Our goals were to: measure discretionary NFS data 
availability, compare data availability between standalone and clustered systems, and draw some 


conclusions about best practices for customers. 


We explain our methodology for measuring, filtering, and categorizing availability-related 
data. Through careful data and error analysis, we arrive at discretionary NFS data availability 
estimates for NetApp filers in the real world. We conclude that NetApp clusters provide over four- 


nines availability in the field. 


Introduction 


The server marketing world is full of claims of 
high availability. These claims usually take the form 
of “3-nines”’ (99.9% availability), “4-nines” (99.99% 
availability), or even ‘“‘5-nines”’ (99.999% availability) 
[Rich99]. One is left to wonder at how these claims 
compare to real-world availability. 


Vendors are known to partner in a marketing 
relationship with the purported goal of providing 
5-nines availability. However, even then the “‘guaran- 
teed”’ availability can be much lower [HPO1], and the 
quantitative basis on which the validity of the guaran- 
tee should be predicted or disputed remains unclear. 


Among compute server vendors recently, 
Microsoft commissioned the Aberdeen Group to per- 
form a study which was based upon real-world data 
[Aber01]. A Microsoft-developed system monitoring 
tool collected outage data from systems at various 
Microsoft customer sites. 


Data from 10 companies was considered in the 
Microsoft study, for a total of about 330 observed sys- 
tem-years. The result was that the hand-picked set of 
customers were seeing about 99.96% availability in 
the field. Whether and on what basis customers, sys- 
tems, and/or outages were excluded remains unclear. 


Among dedicated file server vendors, however, 
we could find no recent analogous study of real-world 
data availability. While similar studies may have been 
commissioned and carried out, they may not have 
been made public. We believe that a sound empirical 
basis for studying file server data availability is neces- 
sary to establish, track, and refine product quality. 


Since October 1999, Network Appliance has 
been shipping versions of DataONTAP (our propri- 
etary file server OS) with availability metrics support. 
This development has allowed us to perform a trail- 
ing-year analysis of NFS data availability across all 
systems running the appropriate releases and config- 
ured to send the data to Network Appliance. 


Goals 


Our goals for this study were threefold. First, we 
wanted to reliably measure discretionary NFS data 
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availability,’ within the complex and uncontrolled 
environment of the real world. We define discre- 
tionary availability for a product-service (the product 
being a NetApp filer and the service being NFS file 
service, in this instance) as one minus the fraction of 
time the service is unavailable due to the failure of any 
one or more component(s) of the product. 


Discretionary availability is not impacted by 
intentional downtime or downtime due to external 
power failures, operator blunders, installation, testing, 
or moving. By “‘the real world’? we mean the distribu- 
tion of NetApp customer environments. This distribu- 
tion includes countries and localities with poor power 
distribution, localities far away from parts depots and 
Customer Support centers, and customer testing facili- 
ties that aren’t always knowable to us. We believe 
there is no more meaningful laboratory in which to 
measure a product’s discretionary availability than the 
distributed laboratory of the product’s customer base. 


Second, we wanted to be able to compare data 
availability between standalone and clustered systems. 
Clustered configurations have been proposed and 
implemented for both general purpose servers [Bar- 
ber97] and specialized file server appliances 
[Kleiman98]. The purpose of such an architecture is to 
provide high availability (HA) through failover capa- 
bility. We wanted to see if the prediction of HA for 
clustered configurations was realized in real-world 
environments. 

And third, we wanted to be able to draw some 
conclusions about best practices for customers. This is 
an ongoing study for us, but we wanted to gather at 
least some basic information immediately. 


Methodology 


Real-World Data Collection 

DataONTAP has a feature called Autosupport. 
When enabled, the file server will send an email 
whenever something noteworthy happens (including 
after an outage), and weekly no matter what. The 


1We support both NFS, CIFS, and multi-protocol NFS plus 
CIFS. For our first study, we chose systems running at least 
NFS. Other studies are ongoing. 
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customer can choose to have emails sent back to Net- 
work Appliance and/or internally within his/her own 
company. 

If they’re sent to Network Appliance, and they’re 
from systems running recent enough releases to give 
us the availability-related (‘‘availtime”’) data we need, 
they become part of our sample pool of raw emails. 


SMTP is not an entirely reliable transport. Even 
if it were, there are sometimes network problems or 
filer problems surrounding an outage, such that an 
email may not be properly generated or received at or 
around that time. We needed to design a data collec- 
tion and reporting system which would work around 
these kinds of difficulties. 


Availtime Deltas 


Availtime data consists of a set of cumulative 
counters. Relevant to this study are the cumulative 
seconds since NFS was first licensed, and the cumula- 
tive seconds of unplanned NFS downtime since NFS 
was first licensed. 


Because availtime counters are cumulative, the 
availtime information from consecutively received 
pairs of emails can be differenced to tell how much 
time passed between generation of the emails, genera- 
tion of the emails, and during how much of that time 
the service was unavailable. The resulting pairs of dif- 
ferences are called “‘availtime deltas,’ and form the 
basis for a rigorous event-based model of availability. 
Each delta is associated with a pair of consecutively 
received emails from the same system. 


Logs and Configuration Information for Diagnosis 


In addition to availtime data, autosupport data 
contains detailed configuration information and cumu- 
lative system logs to help us automatically diagnose 
system failures, if any, associated with an outage or a 
set of outages. Those emails can be examined to see 
what was reported in the portion of the log new from 
one received email to the next, and whether any con- 
figuration information changed over that period of 
time. 


Because system logs are cumulative and are reg- 
ularly sent to Network Appliance on a weekly basis, 
clues to the cause of an outage will still be available in 
the log when the next email is received. System con- 
figuration information between consecutively received 
emails can still be compared on a before-and-after 
basis to determine if parts were swapped or other con- 
figuration items were changed. 


Data Filtering 


In order to measure discretionary availability as 
defined in the previous section, we need to filter out 
intentional outages, installation, testing, and moving. 
We also need to be able to deal with garbage data. 


To filter out intentional outages, we consider all 
unplanned NFS outages in this study — that is, outages 
where the operator did not intentionally reboot or halt 
the machine, unless he specified that a core be generated 
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(a diagnostic reboot or halt is considered unplanned). 
This distinction is made by the filer in recording the 
availtime data, so that no post-processing is required. 


An unplanned outage is a serious event. Simple 
failures do not cause these. For example, a single disk 
failure just causes a spare disk to be assigned to the 
RAID group instead; memory and NVRAM has ECC 
logic; systems have dual power supplies and multiple 
fans; single motherboard or adapter failures can be 
dealt with by clustering; disk Fibre Channel loop fail- 
ures can be handled by dual-pathing the disks, and so 
on. That’s why it’s important for us to examine data 
relating to all unplanned outages, in order to determine 
the cause of failure. 


Next, we filter out garbage data with a set of 
basic sanity checks to insure that the availtime deltas 
don’t defy reason. For example, setting the clock for- 
ward or backward by a year — something that happens 
more frequently in the field than one might at first 
imagine — might cause the total time difference to be 
either 53 or -51 weeks. 


Filtering out installation, testing, and moving is a 
more difficult proposition. One step we take to address 
installation and related testing is to exclude from anal- 
ysis availtime deltas from any system for the first 28 
days after NFS is first licensed. This is hardly a suffi- 
cient measure. NFS might be licensed on a demo-eval 
unit, or as part of the manufacturing test process. To 
do a better job, we introduce the concept of an ‘“‘avail- 
time system.” 


Availtime Systems 


An availtime system can be thought of as an 
extended system key which uniquely identifies a sys- 
tem with reference to where it is and how it is 
deployed. The components of the key include system 
ID, OS version, domain name, hostname, and clus- 
tered indicator (indicating whether the system is one 
node in a cluster). One unique combination of these 
values comprises an availtime system, and only avail- 
time deltas between consecutively received emails 
from the same availtime system are included for anal- 
ysis. 

The domain name and the hostname insure that 
systems which are installed, are moved, or change 
owners don’t generate input to the analysis. Changes 
in the other keys help prevent the inclusion of avail- 
time deltas related to testing of new system configura- 
tions. 


Testing is not completely screened out by this fil- 
tering process. Some customers are known to have 
dedicated machines just for the purpose of testing, and 
we have no systematic way of excluding these sys- 
tems. 


Other Sources of Availtime Data Exclusion 


We do not filter based upon customer, system, 
location, filer model, release, or system management 
practices for the purposes of this study. The real world 
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is a rough and nasty place. Literally, if a filer died and 
the customer decided ‘‘it’s Friday, I’m tired, I'll fix the 
problem on Monday,” a three day outage would be 
included in this study. 


All machines are not equivalent products, or in 
identical settings, other than being NetApp filers serv- 
ing NFS. All eligible availtime deltas from all eligible 
availtime systems are included in this analysis. As 
such, the results of this study apply as generally as 
possible to our products and our customers. 


It is possible that a customer chooses not to 
enable the Autosupport mechanism, or does not run a 
DataONTAP release recent enough to support avail- 
ability analysis. In either case, we obviously cannot 
include their data in this study. 


Failure Categorization 


In order to measure discretionary availability as 
defined in the previous section, we need to be able to 
determine which outages fall into the categories of 
operator error and power failure, and which were 
specifically related to the product-service. We took as 
a starting template for outage categorization a study 
done by Jim Gray [Gray90]. 


Our study differs in some important ways, 
though, so we modified our outage categories as 
appropriate. The categories we use are disk subsystem 
hardware, non-disk subsystem hardware, software, 
operator, power, and likely power failure. 


Our algorithms for attributing the cause of an 
outage to one of these categories include scanning the 
cumulative system logs, examining the system config- 
uration information before and after the outage, and 
looking for site-wide events by correlating availtime 
deltas and system-logged information across multiple 
systems at the same site. 


When scanning the system logs we can find each 
of the downtime events within the log, and look both 
back (earlier) and forward (later) in the logs from that 
point to find more information about the outage. When 
examining configuration information from before and 
after the outage, we can determine if the customer had 
misconfigured something, or if a part was swapped out 
during that time. When correlating events across mul- 
tiple systems at the same site, we can determine that a 
site-wide outage took place. 


Examples of Outage Classification 


Disk subsystem hardware failure is a category 
of failure which affects access to multiple disks in the 
same RAID group. Typical causes include loss of an 
adapter or cable or one of the disk shelf circuits in a 
non-clustered or non-dual-pathed configuration. We 
can detect this by looking for messages in the system 
log which indicate failure of the loop, such as: 


Wed Oct 11 09:32:47 GMT [isp2100_timeout]: 
Offlining loop attached to Fibre Channel 


adapter 4. 
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Non-disk subsystem hardware failure includes 
all other hardware failures. We can detect these fail- 
ures by syslog messages which are specific to hard- 
ware failures; for example, a bad (and uncorrectably 
bad) memory chip: 

Fri Oct 13 13:45:14 GMT [callout]: 
1 UNCORR PROC ERR 86 eia:8/7a0000000 
fs:005d eis:c5000000 isr:100000000 
CPU ECC error on DIMM J28 at 
address=0xa000000f, bit=39. 


Software failure is visible when we examine the 
logs and detect either that the software panicked, or 
that the administrator deliberately created a core file: 


Fri Feb 9 01:44:16 GMT 
[savecore_admin:info]:saving 1048M 
to /etc/crash/core.0.nz (assertion 
"!tsk is _mp_mode || (sk_n_domains == 
| |  sk_own_domain(procp->domain) )" 
failed...) 


Power failure consists of two different cate- 
gories. One is definite power failure, which we can 
detect by observing that multiple systems suffered a 
dual power supply failure at the same site at about the 
same time. The other is a likely power failure, which 
we can recognize by noting that both power supplies 
failed on the system at about the same time. 


Operator failure includes outages due to mis- 
administration. Our system is an appliance and so is 
much less susceptible to mis-administration than the 
general-purpose computers noted in [Gray90]. How- 
ever, operator failures do exist in real-world data. 


For example, one way we can detect an operator 
failure is to note that both power supplies failed on a 
system at about the same time, and once the system 
came back up, parts unrelated to the power supplies 
had been swapped. This observation indicates that an 
administrator pulled the plug on a machine in order to 
swap hardware, without first performing a clean shut- 
down. 


Waiting for Parts and Customer Deferral 


In order to measure discretionary availability as 
defined in the previous section, we need to be able to 
determine how much of the hardware- and software- 
related downtime as measured using the availtime data 
gathered through Autosupport is specifically related to 
the product-service. 


There are two significant downtime factors 
which cannot be measured through Autosupport- 
derived data, but which must be factored out to esti- 
mate discretionary data availability. The first is the 
amount of time spent waiting for parts to arrive at a 
customer site. The second is the amount of time the 
customer chooses to wait because he/she regards the 
outage as uncritical, and taking care of the problem 
immediately would be inconvenient. 


All outage-related data from our Customer Satis- 
faction department relating to the same physical 
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systems and the same trailing year period as the Auto- 
support data were thoroughly examined and audited 
Over a six-month period, case by case, to determine 
the portions of downtime that were attributable to 
product failure and diagnosis, customer deferral, and 
waiting for parts. 


This data was collected and audited in a painstak- 
ing manual process, and so can not be mapped one-to- 
one with availtime events. However, the overall ratio 
is the best available estimator for the product-related 
proportion of downtime. We can use this result in con- 
junction with the availtime-based product-related avail- 
ability figures to estimate discretionary availability. 


Data and Analysis 


Categorization of Empirical Availtime Data 


Over the trailing year ending April 28, 2001, the 
availtime deltas forming the sample pool for this study 
spanned 4400 observed system-years. We summarize 
the empirical data by showing the relative impact on 
availability from each of our downtime categories: 
disk subsystem hardware, non-disk subsystem hard- 
ware, software, operator, power, and likely power fail- 
ures. Since one of the goals of this study was to look 
at the differences in discretionary availability between 
systems in clustered and standalone configurations, we 
broke out the data along these lines, as well. 


We compare results for the entire sample base 
against results for a “select” subset of systems, thought 
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to be well-managed production systems at large, inter- 
national, well-known customer sites each with 100 or 
more systems in both standalone and clustered config- 
urations. We also compare these results against results 
for one particularly large customer, whose site we con- 
sider to be the best-managed overall, with frequent on- 
site visits from NetApp Customer Support representa- 
tives. The empirical data are summarized in Figure 1. 


Error Analysis 


To continue forward and obtain meaningful 
results, we need a basic model of the data to determine 
how to proceed. In particular, it is our goal to estimate 
discretionary filer-NFS data availability for the popu- 
lation of Network Appliance filers, in both clustered 
and standalone configurations, and to have some idea 
of the uncertainty in these estimates. 


Our sample pool of availtime deltas contains 
about 4400 system years worth of data. However, 
these data are reported by only a small portion of our 
entire customer installed base, on a self-selecting basis 
as described in the previous section. And, we’re only 
looking at these systems for a one year period. We’d 
like to be able to estimate the mean availability across 
the population of either standalone or clustered filers, 
at large and in general. As discussed in [Burgess00], 
we need a measure of standard error (SE) to tell us 
how accurate our estimates are. 


There are a number of sources of measurement 
error in our estimates, as well. By virtue of the way 
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Figure 1: Empirical data categorization: availability impact by category. This graph shows the results of our outage 
categorization, and the overall impact of each category on the measured availability. We were surprised to find 
that operator failure accounts for a trivial portion of overall downtime. Note the size of the power failure cate- 
gories: a UPS is worth the expense, if the goal is an HA environment. Note also the dramatic decrease in HW- 
related downtime when moving from a standalone to a clustered configuration. 
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DataONTAP availability metrics support is designed, 
for example, the tabulated availtime deltas have an 
unbiased ten second granularity. Also, as described in 
the previous section, our estimate of the product- 
related portion of downtime — relative to waiting for 
parts and customer deferral — was obtained by hand on 
a case-by-case basis, making it subject to error and 
rounding. All of these sources of random error can be 
addressed with a SE, as well. 


However, calculating a meaningful SE on an 
estimate of population availability is much more diffi- 
cult than one might at first imagine. We know that the 
availtime deltas which comprise our sample pool are 
not independent and identically distributed (IID). The 
availtime deltas contributed by any one system tend to 
be highly dependent among themselves. 


Empirical outage durations and availabilities are 
far from normally distributed, both at the availtime 
delta level and when rolled up to the availtime system 
level. We have very little in the way of a parametric 
model for calculating uncertainty in our estimate. Tak- 
ing these facts together, there is no quick and easy for- 
mula to obtain SEs for our population estimates that 
would be valid in this case. 


The Bootstrap 


We turn to a bootstrap [Efron93] resampling pro- 
cedure to calculate our SEs. With a very basic and 
sparse set of assumptions, we can reasonably compute 
the SEs of our measurements. 


Recall that an availtime delta is a vector contain- 
ing both the difference in total time and the difference 
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in downtime between consecutively received Autosup- 
port emails. Let D; represent the sum of all availtime 
deltas for one availtime system over the course of the 
observation period. Here, (i:1---N) indexes the N 
availtime systems comprising our sample pool, Sp. 
The sample availability parameter of interest A(So) is 
calculated as: 
>; Ddown; 

i 
A > Dtotal; 

[ 
where Ddown; is the downtime component of D,; and 
Dtotal;, is the total time component of D;. 


Assume that the D; are random vectors IID w. r. 
t. some unknown probability distribution P. (This 
assumption is strongly supported by the qualitative 
similarity of the empirical hardware + software data 
availability components between the “select” systems 
and ‘‘all’’ systems, as seen in Figures | and 3.) 


The bootstrap resampling procedure, then, is as 
follows. Construct a sequence of new sample pools, 
S;, indexed by (j:1---M). Each S; is created by sam- 
pling N of the D; at random, with replacement, from 
Sy. For each S;, compute the sample availability 
parameter, A,(S;). Then, compute the unbiased SE of 
the A,(S;) over j. The bootstrap lets us substitute the 
resulting SE (as N and M grow large) for the SE which 
would be seen if the S; were drawn from P rather than 
from Spo. 


Using the same basic technique with minor mod- 
ifications, we can derive SEs for the portion of 


36.9% +/- 5.0% 
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Figure 2: Portions of downtime due to product failure, waiting for parts, and customer deferral. This graph shows a 
categorized distribution of downtime, based upon a study of Customer Support case records over the same peri- 
od of time as the rest of this study. Bootstrapped SE bars are also included (M = 5000 resamples). These results 
are used to obtain the conditional probability that a unit of downtime is product related, for the purpose of esti- 
mating discretionary availability. Note the large amount of ‘“‘Customer Deferred”’ downtime: any field study of 
availability will be confronted with factoring this out. Also note the size of the “Waiting for Parts’’ category: 
this shows that customers would do well to keep a stock of commonly-used parts on-hand. 
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availtime-calculated downtime which is actually due 
to waiting for parts and customer deferral (see Figure 
2). 

The bootstrap is not without its weaknesses. For 
example, outliers captured in Sp will tend to exagger- 
ate the calculated SE. But the effect of this problem is 
to understate, rather than overstate, certainty in the 
estimate of A(P). In other words, it leads to more con- 
servative reporting. We wholeheartedly recommend 
the bootstrap technique to those seeking a measure of 
uncertainty around estimates when a classical determi- 
nation of such a measure is not readily available. 


Discretionary Data Availability 


Beginning with the empirical data summarized in 
Figure 1, we factor out power and operator failures, 
leaving all hardware-and software-related outages. 
This extraction takes us as close as possible to an esti- 
mation of discretionary availability using availtime 
data alone. 


We then apply the bootstrap resampling proce- 
dure to compute SEs (M = 5000 resamples), and dis- 
play the results in Figure 3. We already have the 
results of the Customer Support analysis of waiting for 
parts and customer deferral in Figure 2, also with 
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bootstrapped SEs (M = 5000 resamples). It remains 
only to combine these results into a cohesive whole. 


We proceed as follows: the availtime-derived 
availability A,, as shown in Figure 3, is equal to 
1 — P(down), where P(down) is the probability that a 
system-service will be down in any small sliver of 
time due to product failure, waiting for parts, or cus- 
tomer deferral. The probability that a system-service is 
down in any small sliver of time due to product fail- 
ure, given that the system is down, is shown by the 
first data point in Figure 2: call this P(prod\down). 


What we want is the discretionary availability 
Ay, which is given by | — P(prod), where P(prod) is 
the probability that a system-service will be down in 
any small sliver of time due to product failure. Taking 
these probabilities as independent, Bayes’ rule tells us 
that Ay = 1 — P(prod) = 1 — P(down)P(prod|down) . 


To get an SE for Ay, we notice that SE(A,) = 
SE(P(down)P(prod\down)). We can then solve for 
SE(A,) by using the well-known technique for propa- 
gating SEs of two independent random variables into 
their product, so that 


SE*(Aq) SE*(A,) 


~ SE’ (P(prod|down)) 
EX1— Aq) E%(1 — A,) 


P2(prod\down) — 
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Figure 3: NFS data availability from availtime data (includes waiting for parts and customer deferred downtime). 
This graph shows the estimates of NFS data availability gotten from availtime data alone, for different sets of 
availtime systems. Bootstrapped SE bars are also included (M = 5000 resamples). This graph excludes the oper- 
ator failures and power outages depicted in Figure 1. Note the overlap of the ‘“‘AIl”’ and “Select” categories, for 
both clustered and standalone configurations. This implies that data availability can reasonably be considered a 
property of the population. Note also that the difference between aggregate clustered and standalone configura- 
tion availabilities is highly significant. This difference demonstrates that clustering is an effective tool for 


achieving HA. 
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Here, E(.) denotes the expectation (average). The 
results are displayed in Figure 4. This completes our 
estimation of real-world filer-NFS discretionary data 
availability. 


Conclusions and Direction 


It is possible to track discretionary product- 
service availability in the real world: We believe 
that the similarity between the results for all sites and 
the results for “‘select” sites in Figure 4 also demon- 
strates that the procedures we’re using to generate, 
collect, filter, and aggregate the data are giving a fair 
and objective view of discretionary availability. 


NetApp clusters provide 99.99% availability: 
Figure 4 shows that nodes in a clustered configuration 
provided greater than 4-nines discretionary NFS data 
availability in the field. Nodes in a standalone config- 
uration are shown to be within the margin of error of 
4-nines, as well. 


A clustered configuration does provide higher 
data availability in the real world: As Figure 4 
shows, clustered systems provided significantly better 
availability than standalone systems. A common rule- 
of-thumb for determining whether two sample means 
are different, given rigorously measured SEs, is to 
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check whether the error bars of the two measurements 
are mutually exclusive. In this case, they are separated 
by this distance twice over. 


This observation fits with prediction, since the 
point of a cluster is to allow one head to serve data for 
its own and another data node while the second head 
is down. This results in only a brief non-discretionary 
outage during takeover, during which NFS file service 
would be unavailable. 


Redundancy of paths to disks also provides higher 
data availability. All clustered nodes have that while 
most unclustered nodes do not, since the feature was 
only introduced within the timeframe measured here. 


All customers can achieve enterprise-level 
availability: As Figure 4 shows, and as we were sur- 
prised to find, availability is not significantly sepa- 
rated between “‘select”’ systems and all systems in 
either a clustered or a standalone configuration. We 
believe that this uniformity reflects the ease-of-use 
and productized reliability that are goals of the appli- 
ance concept. 


Figure 1 supports this notion. Operator failure 
represents a trivial portion of the overall downtime, 
suggesting that ease-of-administration is key to high 
data availability in the real-world. 
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Figure 4: Filer-NFS discretionary data availability: population estimates. This graph shows the estimated filer-NFS 
discretionary data availability, for different sets of availtime systems. The values are derived from the data 
shown in Figures 2 and 3. SE bars are also included, derived from those in Figures 2 and 3 using classical error 
propagation analysis. Note that the difference between aggregate clustered and standalone configuration avail- 
abilities remains highly significant after adjustment for discretionary outages. This difference demonstrates that 


clustering is an effective tool for achieving HA. 
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Power failures are common — use a UPS: As 
Figure 1 shows, power failures are commonplace in 
the field. We believe that a UPS is a critical compo- 
nent of an HA environment. 


Parts failures can cause unnecessary wait — 
keep a stock of parts: Availability afforded the large 
customer depicted in Figures 1, 3, and 4 is qualita- 
tively higher than that afforded other customers run- 
ning standalone configurations, although the margin of 
error is high due to the relative size of the sample. 


This large customer subscribes to the NetApp 
Global Advisor level of support. The advisors for this 
customer have recommended that the customer keep a 
large stock of spare parts on-site. Because about one- 
third of non-discretionary downtime can be attributed 
to waiting for parts (see Figure 2), we believe that one 
significant factor in this customer’s success has been 
to avoid this delay. 


More Global Advisor recommendations have 
evolved and spread to other sites since April 28, 2001. 
We look forward to examining the effects of these 
measures on availability in the year to come. 


Future Direction 


We have only just begun to make sense of this 
vast wealth of data. Future efforts will include further 
characterization of the causes of downtime at the 
availtime event level and enhancements to the infor- 
mation sent back to NetApp through Autosupport. 


_ We also look forward to examining the effects of 
various measures we take to help improve discre- 
tionary data availability, and widening our scope to 
include various types of planned outages. Ultimately, 
we hope this study will help to change the competitive 
landscape by forcing our competitors to compete using 
rigorous availability figures based on data, not just 
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ABSTRACT 


We simulate a computer system by modeling its users as individuals who have separate needs 
for resources like processes and login time. During the simulations the users make decisions with 
probabilities which depends on the time of day and on the character of the user. This makes us able 
to reproduce the large scale behavior measured at real computer systems as well as predicting the 
behavior of systems when varying the number and characters of the users. 


Introduction 


One of the goals of system administration is to 
be able to understand the characteristic interaction 
between humans and machines more fully, in order to 
use such knowledge to improve the reliability and 
security of computer systems [1]. To understand this 
interaction, one must blend empirical data with mod- 
els and simulation, thus relating cause to effect [2]. A 
full understanding of computer systems requires a 
knowledge of important scales and processes. This is 
far more than can be achieved with a single model or 
study; however, at the level of the user-computer inter- 
action, high level changes in the system generally 
occur over intervals greater than several minutes. This 
leads to a considerable simplification. 


Recently some progress has been made in trying 
to characterize the state of large and complex com- 
puter systems, in terms of a few macroscopic parame- 
ters [3, 4]. This work is based on measuring at inter- 
vals of a few minutes, a large number of system vari- 
ables like the number of users and processes, network 
connections, memory and disk usage etc. One of the 
goals has been to be able to measure the normality of a 
computer system, making it possible to automate the 
detection of abnormal behavior. Burgess has provided 
a stochastic explanation for the subset of variables 
which closely follows the periodic trends of users [5]. 
This approach uses functional methods of statistical 
mechanics. However, the approach is limited to fairly 
simple calculations, and there is room for a more gen- 
eral way to predict system behavior, by Monte Carlo 
simulation. 


The model presented here attempts to simulate 
the behavior, in time, of a selection of variables which 
describe resources on the system, by imitating the 
behavior of the users themselves. Previous work has 
been done to model some of this behavior by assum- 
ing that large numbers of users behave more or less 
like a mass crowd (a gas of users) [5]. Here we start 
with some simple assumptions about the probable 
behavior of individual users and repeat this behavior 
for a given number of users. This allows us to adjust 
the number of users and see how behavior depends on 
various parameters. This is_ potentially more 
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complicated than the analytical analysis in [5], but it is 
more general and flexible for extending that work. 


A simulation environment is ideal for testing 
such theories, since it becomes easy to change condi- 
tions which are impossible to change on real systems. 
A simulation is also an efficient tool for predicting the 
expected load and resource usage of a system when 
the number of users or the system itself changes. The 
functional analysis of Burgess is only true in the limit 
of large numbers of users, and thus must be under- 
stood mainly as an idealized limit on behavior. 


Empirical Data 


Earlier empirical work came to two main conclu- 
sions about the behavior of macroscopic system vari- 
ables: that many (though not all) variables are periodic 
in nature and that the behavior was stochastically dis- 
tributed around stable averages, in the manner of a 
steady state, modulated by periodic variation. These 
empirical facts can be seen in the periodogram of Fig- 
ure 1, which plots a number of these variables, scaled 
over the course of a week. 





0 50 100 150 200 
Figure 1: A trace of several scaled system variables 
like number of users and processes, free 
diskspace, www connections, etc., over the course 

of a week. 
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Traditionally, measurements of normal computer 
behavior have been used to analyze event arrival times 
and lifetimes; they have often been collected in con- 
nection with performance analyses [6, 7, 8, 9, 10]. 
Other studies of computer systems have been per- 
formed in connection with load balancing [11, 12, 13, 
14], expectations of communications over a network 
[15, 16] and interactions with users on teletype termi- 
nals [17]. Our primary aim here is to show how a sim- 
ple random model can be used to understand system 
behavior, and to test predictions about management 
decisions. In the classification used by Burgess [1], 
this a type I model. 


Simulation 


In a Monte Carlo simulation we attempt to fol- 
low the time dependence of a model for which change 
does not proceed in some rigorously predefined fash- 
ion but rather in a stochastic manner which depends 
on a sequence of random numbers which is generated 
during the simulation. With a second, different 
sequence of random numbers the simulation will not 
give identical results but will yield values which agree 
with those obtained from the first sequence to within 
some Statistical error. 


The simulation presented here models users of a 
computer system as individuals who make decisions in 
a stochastic manner, but far from completely at ran- 
dom. It is for instance more likely that a normal user 
logs on to the system in the morning than in the mid- 
dle of the night. 


The simulation is object-oriented and written in 
C++. The main objects are the users, characterized by 
their individual needs for resources, and the hosts with 
a given set of resources. The system one wants to sim- 
ulate is devised by providing the number of users and 
hosts and their properties. The simulation is divided 
into time-slices and at each step, every user makes 
decisions such as starting a new process, logging out 
or using the disk. These decisions are made using ran- 
dom numbers to simulate Bernoulli trials, with proba- 
bilities which are time-dependent and reflects social 
behavior and work rhythms of the users [3] [18] [19]. 
A Bernoulli trial [20] is an experiment that either fails 
or succeeds and the probability for success is given by 
p. Flipping a coin is a Bernoulli trial with probability 
p = 0.5. Suppose that a user of the simulation has got 
a probability of p = 1/6 for logging out at some time 
of day. This corresponds to a user throwing a die every 
minute and once he gets a “six” he will log out. On 
average such a user will stay logged in for six minutes. 
A user who just pops in to check his email is in our 
simulations given logout-probabilities of similar mag- 
nitude. 


The probability for logging on at, for instance, 
Sunday night is small and is much larger on Monday 
morning. In addition, the probabilities depend on the 
particular character of the user. Several characters can 
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be included in the simulation, such as users who start 
their day early, users who mostly work at night, or 
those who just use their account for reading email 
once in a while. A percentage of these various user- 
characters is input to the simulation. Each user in each 
character-group differs slightly and they change some- 
what from week to week within given boundaries. 


The fundamental assumption of the simulation is 
that, at any given time, there exist probabilities for a 
user to log in or out, start a process and generally per- 
form any action that influences the system. That such 
a probability exists is clear, but it certainly has a very 
complex dependence on time, the user’s state of mind, 
and the state of the system. Making these probabilities 
only depend on time is a strong simplification, but it 
seems to grasp much of the correct dynamics of a 
computer system. Some limits given by the system, 
like a maximal number of users and processes or finite 
memory are straightforward to impose. One could also 
think of mechanisms which changed the user-probabil- 
ities with respect to how the system reacted (slow 
response, paging, slow network etc.) but this is beyond 
the scope of this short study. 


The behavior of a computer system will obvi- 
ously be strongly dependent on the kinds of users it 
serves. In the simulations we have several categories 
of users and initialize the simulation by simply assign- 
ing percentages of users from each of the following 
categories. 

¢ system users (root, www, dns etc.) 
¢ standard users working “9 to 5” 
¢ users starting early 
e users working late 
users checking email from time to time 
users who are logged in all the time or/and run 
batch jobs 
e users who mostly work at night 


A standard user has, for instance, a high proba- 
bility for logging in between 8:00 and 10:00 on a 
weekday and a high probability for logging out after 5. 
The probabilities are never one or zero, so any action 
is in principle possible at any time. 

A simulation is initialized by creating a new sim- 
ulation-object which in turn creates all the users. The 
number and categories of users is globally defined and 
for each user a new user-object is created. The initial- 
ization method of the user-class then sets the time 
dependent probabilities for logging on and off and cre- 
ating processes according to the character of the user. 
The properties of users within a character-group are 
also made slightly different so that no users are identi- 
cal. Figure 2 shows the main objects of a simulation of 
a system containing 14 individual users on a single 
host which has a maximum number of 256 processes. 


Time is split into time-slices of one minute as we 
are looking for the behavior of the system over rela- 
tively long time-scales. After all the users have been 
created the simulation runs by visiting all users in a 
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Round Robin manner and each of the users makes 
their decision according to their time-dependent prob- 
abilities for logging out or on, starting processes etc. 


If the probability p for an event like logging out 
was kept constant with time, the number of failures 
before an event happened after a series of independent 
Bernoulli trials would follow the Geometric distribu- 
tion [20]. The mean value of this distribution is 1/p 
and gives the expected time to elapse before the event 
occurs. The standard deviation for this distribution 
equals the mean value for small p’s and both the mean 
value and the width of the distribution grows rapidly 
with decreasing p. The probability p for logging out is 
changing with time, but on a time scale of hours. So 
the probability distribution for a user event is split into 
several Geometric distributions with different p’s, 
each lasting one or more hours. 


The following is an example of how the state of 
a user is updated in a time-step. If a user is logged on 
and his probability for logging out is p = 0.02 at this 
time of day, a random number between 0 and | is gen- 
erated and if this number is smaller than 0. 02 the user 
is logged out. This simulates a Bernoulli trial with 
probability p = 0.02. the expected time for the user to 
stay logged on would then be 1/0. 02, 1.e., 50 minutes. 
At five o’clock in the afternoon the probability for a 
standard user to log out increases to p = 0.06 making 
it improbable that he will stay much longer than half 
an hour. 








users = 14 
maxProcs = 256 





System users Standard users 


uid 6; 








Simulation-object 


Starting early Email-checkers 








int usertype = 2; // 2 = standard user 

int sessions; // login sessions 

int loginTime; // time spendt logged on 
int numOfProc; // processes 


float PinDay[7]; // daily login-probability 
float PoutDay[7]; // daily logout-probability 


float PinHour[24];// hourly login-probability 
bool loggedOn; // true if logged on 
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The various user-probabilities p were initially 
chosen based on the average amount of time 1/p which 
would run before the corresponding event would 
occur. Since these probabilities also depend on the 
time of day and the day of week, the expectation val- 
ues are hard to estimate accurately. Some initial simu- 
lations where therefore run in order to tune the param- 
eters to make ‘“‘standard” users behave as expected, 
system users stay logged on more or less permanently, 
email checkers just pop in from time to time and not 
stay for days, etc. Finally the percentage of user char- 
acters where adapted in order to simulate a given sys- 
tem. A future improvement would be to be able to 
estimate model parameters directly from data obtained 
by measuring the user behavior at a system. 


The user-probabilities of the simulations are 
summarized in Figure 3 and Figure 4. The actual prob- 
ability at a given hour and day of week, 1s the product 
of the number in the row labeled by this hour and the 
number in the row labeled by this day. At the bottom 
of the tables, the probabilities for stopping and starting 
processes are given. Systems of various natures can 
then be simulated by changing the percentage of these 
users as shown in the next section. 


Results 


The simulations of user and process statistics has 
given results which are quite similar to previously 
measured real world results [3]. Figure 5 shows the 








Night users 





User-object 
// user-ID 




















Figure 2: A simulation-object which contains 14 user-objects. Some of the variables of the user class are shown. A 
simulation step is performed by visiting all the user-object and calling their time-step method which performs 


actions according to the user’s probabilities. 
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number of users logged on for a system of 100 users. 
The weekly rhythm is apparent. 


The behavior of such a function obviously 
depends on the kind of users the computer serves. By 
changing the percentages of the different characters 
one can simulate computers with other user character- 
istics. In Figure 6 the simulation is carried out with a 
different composition of users; the main difference 
being the removal of the late night users. 


In this way it is possible to tune the simulation to 
fit the data of a given computer system and afterwards 
predict what would happen when for instance the total 
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number of users increased. Averaging over several 
simulation-years is done in minutes and makes it con- 
venient to change and test the consequences of the 
kind of users who use the system. 


Figure 7 compares the number of processes 
obtained from simulation and from measurement of a 
computer. The data are from the same computer and 
the same simulation as the data presented in Figure 5 
are from. 


In previous work [3, 4] the skew distributions 
of deviations around the mean value have been 
pointed out. We have obtained similar results in our 
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Figure 3: The probabilities characterizing “‘always in” users, system users and standard users working “9 to 5.” 
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Figure 4: The probabilities characterizing the users starting early, working late, checking email from time to time 


and users who mostly work at night. 
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simulations as seen in Figure 8. For each data point of 
the simulation, the deviation from the mean is calcu- 
lated. The figure shows the number of data points as 
function of deviation from the mean, measured in 
units of standard deviation. The frequency of data 
points is counted by splitting the x-axis into 200 slots 
of equal size. 
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Figure 5: The number of users logged on as function 
of time; starting at Monday morning. The fully 
drawn line is the average number of users during 
a week at a computer at Kansas State University 
averaged over nine weeks. The dotted line are 
from a nine week long simulation of a system 
consisting of 100 users and where 30% are stan- 
dard users, 17% late night users, 50% email 
checkers and 3% system users. The lines at the 
bottom are the standard deviation of the data. For 
both the simulation and the real world data, each 
point on the curve is an average over data taken 
each minute over an interval of 30 minutes. 


Suppose the average value for the number of 
users at a given time of the day is 19.9 and that the 
standard deviation is 5.0 for the data collected so far 
in the simulation. If a new measurement of 30 users is 
made at this time it deviates by 10.1 from the average 
value and this equals 2.02 standard deviations, since 
2.02 x 5.0 = 10.1. This data point will then fall into 
the standard deviation slot ranging from 2.01 to 2. 04. 
The deviation is scaled in this way in order to charac- 
terize the complete set of data at the same time. 


The distribution of deviations seems to have a 
skewness to the left with a tail to the right when the 
measured value is close to zero some time of the 
week, for instance at night as shown for the dotted dis- 
tribution of Figure 8. The only difference when per- 
forming this simulation compared to simulation lead- 
ing to the data of the fully drawn line which show a 
symmetric Gaussian distribution of data points, is that 
the 10% of the users stay logged on at night 1n the lat- 
ter simulation. 
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The skewness may be due to all the data points 
which are zero and therefore occurs slightly below the 
average. The non-zero points in the same area will be 
several standard deviations above the mean and there- 
fore contribute to the tail of the skew contribution. 
When the value considered never is close to zero, the 
distribution is Gaussian as one would expect. 





100 150 
hours of the week 


Figure 6: The number of users logged on as function 
of time. The fully drawn line is the average num- 
ber of users during a week at a computer at Oslo 
University College averaged over four weeks. 
The dotted line are from a four week long simula- 
tion of a system consisting of 150 users and 
where 31% are standard users, 5% starting early, 
2% late night users, 2% night users, 56% email 
checkers and 4% system users. The lines at the 
bottom are standard deviation of the data. Each 
point on the curves is an average over data taken 
each minute over an interval of 5 minutes. 


On the other hand, when the value measured is 
limited from above, as the number of processes is at a 
given host, one would expect that the distribution 
would be skew to the right with a tail to the left, since 
there will be a lot of points close to the upper limit 
contributing to data points shortly above the average. 
This means that the skewness of the distribution, 
which is a well defined statistical quantity, might be 
used as a numeric measure of how limited a resource 
is. Frequently occurring values close to zero makes it 
skew to the left, while frequently occurring values 
close to the upper limit makes it skew to the right. 


Some work remains to be done in order to under- 
stand this behavior thoroughly and quantitatively. 
Other characteristics will surely emerge as further 
studies are made. Such characteristics can be used to 
plan resources for future refinements of performance 
and reliability. 


Conclusion 


Although the first results of our simulations are 
promising, we have only scratched the surface of user- 
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level Monte Carlo simulation of computer systems. 
There are many possible new uses of such a general 
approach to investigating a computer system. One of 
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Figure 7: The number of processes as function of 
time. The fully drawn line is the average number 
of processes during a week at computer at Kansas 
State University averaged over nine weeks. The 
dotted line are from nine-week simulation of a 
system consisting of 150 users. User-data from 
the same computer and the same simulation 
where presented in Figure 5. 


them is to study the effect of introducing the topogra- 
phy of the system, including network connections 
between the various hosts and servers. This will make 
it possible to simulate the network traffic and to find 
the solutions which gives the best and most balanced 
use of the resources of the system as a whole. As 
Traugott and Huddleston have pointed out, modern 
distributed systems are best thought of as a single vir- 
tual machine, at the level of the network [21]. In ver- 
sion 2 of cfengine [22], being developed at Oslo Uni- 
versity College, the results of these studies are already 
being used to implement automatic anomaly detection 
for automatic regulation of systems. We hope to return 
to more intricate studies in future work. 


The authors are grateful to Mark Burgess for 
inspiring discussions and to Tim Bower for providing 
us with data from Kansas State University. The simu- 
lation software can be obtained by contacting the 
authors. 
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ABSTRACT 


The Simple Network Management Protocol (SNMP) has been around for more than a decade 
and is supported by most network devices and end systems. Despite this success, there is still a 
lack of simple to use network management applications. 


This paper describes the design of an SNMP management tool called sc1i which provides 
an easy and efficient to use SNMP command line interface. The software architecture has been 
designed to make it easy for C programmers without any special SNMP programming skills to 


extend the functionality provided by scli. 


Introduction 


The Simple Network Management Protocol 
(SNMP) [1, 2] has been around for more than a decade 
and is supported by most network devices and end 
systems. Despite its success in the network devices, 
there is still a lack of simple to use network manage- 
ment applications. 


High-end management platforms such as HP’s 
OpenView [3] or Aprisma’s Spectrum [4] are rela- 
tively expensive and require special training in order 
to use them effectively. Especially operators of smaller 
enterprise networks often cannot afford the purchase 
and training costs associated with these high-end man- 
agement platforms. So they often revert to low-level 
SNMP tools such as snmpwalk in combination with 
shell scripting languages to get a certain job done 
quickly. Others use SNMP extensions of well known 
scripting languages such as Perl or Tcl to implement 
their own little management solution. While this 
seems to be a good approach in the short-term, these 
scripts tend to be loaded with site-specific details 
which often prevents people from sharing them. Fur- 
thermore, these scripts are often fragile and hard to 
maintain since error handling is usually poor and doc- 
umentation is often missing. 


This paper describes the design and implementa- 
tion of an SNMP management tool called scli 
which provides an efficient to use command line inter- 
face to display, modify and monitor data retrieved 
from SNMP agents. It runs on simple ASCII terminals 
and does not require any graphical user interface capa- 
bilities. The tool provides command line editing, com- 
pletion and history capabilities to make it easy for net- 
work operators and system administrators to use this 
tool, even if they cannot remember the precise com- 
mand syntax. 


The scli commands are organized in a logical 
command tree and hide the details of the SNMP inter- 
actions and the underlying MIB data structures. The 
default scli output format is optimized for human 
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readability and in some cases resembles the output 
produced by existing Unix commands. 


Optimizing the default output format for human 
readability has the disadvantage that it becomes harder 
to use scli in scripts since parsing the output is 
complicated and error prone. In order to use scli as 
a mechanism to collect data to be stored in data bases 
or displayed on web pages, a second XML-based out- 
put format has been implemented for many of the 
scli commands. 


The scli_ software architecture has been 
designed to allow C programmers without knowledge 
of low-level SNMP APIs to extend the functionality 
provided by sc1i. This hopefully encourages a larger 
group of people to write and share extensions for spe- 
cific device types, protocols or managed services. 


This paper is organized as follows. The first sec- 
tion discusses the difference between generic and spe- 
cific SNMP tools and why there is a need of specific 
rather than generic tools. The next section describes 
the overall software design of the simple command 
line management tool scli. The following section 
discusses some of the sc1i commands and presents 
examples how they can be used in practice. Subse- 
quent sections describe the implementation of scli 
and how it can be extended. The paper concludes with 
some remarks on future work. 


Generic vs. Specific Tools 


The tool described in this paper was written 
because of the author’s continued frustration how 
complex and inconvenient it is to configure, trou- 
bleshoot and monitor SNMP manageable devices. An 
analysis of the tools available shows that most of them 
fall into one of the following five categories: 

Generic low-level SNMP Tools. The first category 
includes simple low-level SNMP command- 
line tools such as snmpwalk or snmpset. 
These tools are low-level since they just pro- 
vide command-line interfaces to perform a 
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single or a sequence of related SNMP protocol 
operations on MIB variables. The tools gener- 
ally do not understand the semantics of the data 
they manipulate. Furthermore, they require a 
certain amount of SNMP and MIB knowledge 
to interpret the results correctly. 


Generic low-level SNMP APIs. The second cate- 


gory includes tools and libraries that give pro- 
grammers a relatively low-level programmatic 
interface to invoke SNMP protocol operations 
and to access MIB definitions. Examples of 
generic low-level scripting APIs are WinSNMP 
[5], SNMP++ [6], NET-SNMP or the Tnm 
extension for Tcl [7, 8]. Many network opera- 
tors and system administrators seem to prefer 
APIs that are based on scripting languages such 
as Perl or Tcl over APIs for system program- 
ming languages such as C or C++ since they 
are much easier to deal with. 


Generic MIB’ Browsers. The third category 


includes programs that allow network operators 
to browse through MIB data on SNMP-enabled 


devices. Some MIB browsers use Web tech-| 


nologies for their user interface while the 
majority provides graphical user interfaces. 
MIB browsers are usually designed as generic 
tools that do not really understand the seman- 
tics of the data they display and manipulate. 
Many browser are able to load and interpret 
MIB module definitions at run-time and some 
of the more advanced browsers allow users to 
customize the displays to a large extent. How- 
ever, many important semantics described in 
MIB description clauses are not machine read- 
able. Therefore, generic MIB browsers gener- 
ally require that users are familiar with the 
semantics of MIB variables or at least able to 
read and understand MIB module definitions. 


Generic Monitoring Tools. The fourth category 


includes generic monitoring tools. MRTG [9] is 
an example of a generic monitoring tool which 
is used in many networks to gather statistics 
and to detect unusual system behavior. Some of 
these tools have limitations that cause them to 
produce erroneous results in some situations 
(handling of counter discontinuities) if the user, 
configuring these tools does not pay attention 
to special MIB semantics. Some more specific 
tools such as Cricket [10] have been imple- 
mented on top of these generic monitoring tools 
to simplify the configuration for typical use 
cases. 


Generic Management Platforms. The fifth cate- 


gory consists of management platforms which 
provide a generic infrastructure for the imple- 
mentation of network management applica- 
tions. Applications written on top of these plat- 
forms make use of platform specific interfaces 
and services, such as protocol APIs or database 
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services. Platforms also often include generic 
tools for monitoring, event correlation or topol- 
ogy discovery. 

The tkined [11] and gxsnmp packages are 
examples of openly available platforms. More 
complex examples are commercial manage- 
ment platforms such as HP’s OpenView [3] or 
Aprisma’s Spectrum [4]. 


There are many SNMP management tools avail- 
able today which fall into one of the five categories 
described above. But the author still often feels 
uncomfortable when trying to use them, even though 
he has implemented some of these generic tools him- 
self in the past. MIB browsers which display raw MIB 
data structures tend to be of little use for actual man- 
agement because MIB data structures are usually 
designed to be read by programs rather than humans. 
Furthermore, MIB modules undergo revisions as the 
networking technologies evolve. Sometimes, the orig!- 
nal MIB module design turns out to be problematic 
and the attempts to maintain backwards compatibility 
while supporting new features makes MIB module 
data structures often hard to understand. 


Another problem are the naming schemes used in 
MIB modules, which are typically optimized for 
machines and which do not necessarily reflect what 
humans prefer to use. For example, humans prefer to 
identify network interfaces by names, such as ‘‘eth0”’. 
MIB modules, however, use numbers to identify net- 
work interfaces [12]. Furthermore, on some devices, 
these numbers can change with every re-initialization. 
A good specific tool should allow users to refer to 
interfaces by name and it should hide the SNMP and 
MIB specific naming details. 


Generic tools often do not understand the rela- 
tionships between MIB objects. For example, consider 
the speed of a network interface. There are two stan- 
dardized objects in the IF-MIB [12] that report the 
speed of a network interface (ifSpeed and 
ifHighSpeed) and a good application should 
understand their semantics and relationship and dis- 
play the correct value in a meaningful way. Generic 
MIB browsers are not able to do that and put the bur- 
den on the user to understand how ifSpeed and 
ifHighSpeed relate to each other and to pick the 
right value. 


It seems that the approach to build generic tools 
that expose raw MIB data structures and which require 
that the network operator or system administrator has 
SNMP and MIB knowledge does not work very well 
in practice. There is a need for simple tools that are 
specific instead of generic in the sense that they under- 
stand the semantics of the data they manipulate and 
hide low-level SNMP and MIB details. Specific tools 
should be designed to do just one thing and they 
should attempt to do it right. Specific management 
tools must be written by programmers who do under- 
stand the semantics of the MIB objects as well as the 
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conceptual model behind the relevant MIB modules 
[13]. 

The scli tool, which was born in January 2001 
and which has been openly available since February 
2001, has since its first release improved in many 
directions and it shows that the implementation of effi- 
cient specific network management tools such as 
scli can be easy and fun if one chooses a suitable 
software design. 


Software Design 


This section discusses the software design 
behind scli. The software design addresses five key 
requirements: 

1. The first requirement is extensibility. The soft- 
ware design should make it relatively easy to 
add new features to scli. This requires that 
the internal APIs are as simple as possible. Fur- 
thermore, the code must be obvious so that peo- 
ple can easily derive extensions from the exist- 
ing code base. In order to get many program- 
mers involved, it is necessary to hide low-level 
SNMP communication details as much as pos- 
sible. 

2. The second requirement is robustness. The soft- 
ware design should ensure as much as possible 
that errors are detected and handled gracefully 
where possible. This implies to use facilities 
which help to avoid problems such as buffer 
overruns and to validate data received from the 
network before processing it. Furthermore, the 
program should abort if coders forget to check 
for possible error conditions as soon as possible 
so that bugs are noticed and fixed. 

3. The third requirement is maintainability. It must 
be possible to evolve the software over time, 
which includes internal API changes. Further- 
more, it is important to ensure that the docu- 
mentation is available and in sync with the 
implementation since scli users are not 
expected to read MIB modules in order to use 
scli. Finally, it is important to stay focussed 
in the overall scope so that the resources avail- 
able can be used effectively. 

4. The fourth requirement is efficiency. The 
implementation should be efficient regarding 
the amount of resources needed to implement a 
given management operation. This is of special 
importance if the tool is used in scripts that per- 
form more complex management tasks. Some 
of the well-known generic low-level SNMP 
tools consume noticeable resources while pars- 
ing MIB files during startup and are thus ineffi- 
cient if they are called frequently in scripts. 

5. The fifth requirement is portability (at least 
across Unix platforms). A port to Win32 plat- 
forms should be possible, although the author 
does not really have a need for such a port him- 
self. 
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Implementation Language 


The author’s experience with the Tnm extension 
for Tcl, a generic low-level SNMP API [7], shows that 
only a few Tcl coders actually contribute scripts writ- 
ten on top of the Tnm API back to the package main- 
tainer. And those who do so usually do not care too 
much about the overall code organization and the 
scripts often depend on side specific details. While the 
original motivation behind Tnm was to provide a solid 
SNMP scripting API which should make it easy for 
people to create a repository of useful management 
scripts, the overall success in reaching that goal is 
rather limited. In fact, many management scripts turn 
out to be rather fragile and trying to maintain them 1s 
relatively costly. 


It is interesting to note that the author’s experi- 
ence with other open source projects that are coded in 
C is quite different. Contributed patches for C code are 
often of good quality and much easier to integrate and 
maintain. Furthermore, compiled languages greatly 
help to detect many potential problems and inconsis- 
tencies if internal APIs change. It was therefore 
decided to implement sc1i entirely in C. 


C++ was also considered as a potential imple- 
mentation language but was finally rejected since the 
benefits of C++ over C relative to the requirements 
stated above are limited and C is still more portable 
and efficient and the number of C programmers is still 
bigger than the number of C++ programmers. The 
Java language was considered but not selected since 
the resource consumption is noticeable. 


Software Architecture 


The overall software architecture is shown in 
Figure 1. The package uses the glib library to 
achieve portability and to reuse generic data structures 
such as lists and dynamic strings. The SNMP engine 
gsnmp has been derived from the gxsnmp package 
and was subsequently modified to fix bugs and to 
improve stability. The SNMP engine itself uses g1ib. 


SS 


scli command implementations 
amd mie 
| enme — 


wm 


operating system (Linux, Solaris, BSD, ...) 










scli 






interpreter 






. Figure 1: Software architecture. 


The gsnmp library provides roughly the same 
low-level functionality as many other SNMP APIs. 
Since it was felt necessary to hide programmers from 
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the low-level SNMP programming details, it was 
decided to use a MIB compiler to generate C stubs 
from MIB modules. The stubs consist primarily of C 
structures which represent MIB table rows or groups 
of scalars plus a set of stub functions which can be 
used to read/write these structures. The implementa- 
tions of the stub functions serialize/deserialize the C 
structures into SNMP varbind lists. They also validate 
the data to ensure that the elements of the varbind lists 
have appropriate types and sizes. The stub code gener- 
ator is further described below. 


The scli command implementations either use 
the stubs directly or they use so called MIB proce- 
dures. MIB procedures extend the stub interface with 
specific functions for common operations like creating 
rows in certain MIB tables or iterating over certain 
MIB tables. MIB procedures are by definition MIB 
specific and implemented entirely by using the stub 
interface. 


The scli interpreter core provides all the 
infrastructure needed to register commands, to tok- 
enize the input stream, to locate and execute the func- 
tion implementing a recognized command and to 
finally display the results on stdout or via a pager. The 
interpreter uses the GNU readline and history 
libraries for command line editing and the curses 
library for screen management. It also uses g1ib data 
types internally. All state information is bound to the 
scli interpreter. It is thus possible to have multiple 
scli interpreters in a single process — although this 
feature is currently not used. 


The design decision to implement our own inter- 
preter instead of using one of the available embed- 
dable command interpreters was driven by the obser- 
vation that the features needed by scli are very 
small and most interpreters such as Tcl are too heavy 
weight these days for simple tools like scli. 


The interpreter core and some command imple- 
mentations also use the 1ibxm12 library to create 
and manipulate XML documents. By using a dedi- 
cated XML library, it is possible to ensure that any 
generated XML output is well-formed. 


User’s View 


This section describes scli from a user’s point 
of view. It briefly introduces the basics about the 
structure of scli commands before presenting some 
examples how sc1i can be used. 


Command Overview 


All scli commands are hierarchically struc- 
tured with a small set of top-level commands. The first 
five top-level commands (open, close, exit, 
help, history) are used to open and close SNMP 
sessions and to help with user interactions. The 
remaining top-level commands can be used to cre- 
ate/delete something (create, delete), to modify 
something (set), to display or monitor data (show, 
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monitor), or to produce an scli script which 
restores the current configuration (dump). As an 
example, Figure 2 shows part of the set command 
hierarchy. 


- get 
- system 
- contact 
- name 
- location 
2 ip 
|- forwarding 
tes Ce 
- interface 
- status 
- alias 
- notifications 
‘“- promiscuous 








Figure 2: scli set command hierarchy. 


Commands are also logically organized into 
scli modes. Figure 3 shows the syntax of the com- 
mands provided by the interface mode. Note that 
interfaces can be selected by regular expressions that 
are matched against the interface description. This 
allows users to perform a single operation on a set of 
interfaces. 


set interface status <regexp> <status> 


set interface alias <regexp> <string> 


set interface notifications <regexp> <value> 
set interface promiscuous <regexp> <bool> 


show interface info [<regexp>] 
show interface details [<regexp>] 
show interface stack [<regexp>] 
show interface stats [<regexp>] 
monitor interface stats [<regexp>] 
dump interface 


Figure 3: sc1i interface mode. 


scli supports the concept of recursive com- 
mand evaluation, which is especially useful for the 
show and dump commands. The show inter- 
face command will retrieve and display all informa- 
tion about all network interfaces while the show com- 
mand will retrieve and display all information avail- 
able from a device. 


Interactive Browsing and Monitoring 


The show and monitor commands can be 
used to interactively inspect and monitor a device. The 
screenshot in Figure 4 shows how sc1li displays the 
containment hierarchy of the physical entities that 
make up a router. Additional sc 1i commands can be 
used to get more detailed information about the physi- 
cal entities. 


Sometimes it is necessary to quickly monitor 
some core statistics in order to track down a network 
problem. The monitor commands can be used for 
this purpose. Figure 5 shows a screenshot where 
scli shows basic statistics and status information for 
the network interfaces of a router. Note how scli 
handles data not available for some ATM layers. 
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The look & feel of the monitoring commands is 
similar to the well-known Unix top command. The 
top half of the screen displays basic summary infor- 
mation. Special keys can be used to customize the 
monitoring display. 

Configuring Virtual LANs 


LAN bridges (sometimes called layer 2 switches) 
can often be configured via SNMP. The author 
recently had a need to configure virtual LANs across a 
number of bridges. The telnet interface provided by 
the bridges is menu-driven and not easy to handle for 
automated configuration. However, the bridges sup- 
port vendor specific MIB objects to allow configura- 
tion via SNMP. (Unfortunately, the devices do not 
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support the standard MIB for virtual LANs as defined 
in RFC 2674 [14].) 


The approach to solve the configuration problem 
was to extend scli with commands that can cre- 
ate/delete virtual LANs and commands to assign ports 
to them. This allows to save the virtual LAN configu- 
ration for each bridge in a simple ASCII file. By using 
the m4 macro processor, it is easy to import shared 
bridge configuration commands and to use symbolic 
names for port sets. Figure 6 shows the sc1i script to 
install the virtual LANs. Note the regular expression at 
the beginning to first remove all relevant virtual 
LANs. Figure 7 shows the scli script which config- 
ures the ports on a particular bridge. 


[Agent Boot Time: 2001-09-24 17:21:51 +02:00 | | 


i Interfaces: 42 
‘Bridge Type: 


source route transparent (SRT) | 


i (ciscobs.rz) scli > show entity containment 


HENTITY CLASS CONTAINMENT } 
| 1 chassis 7206¥XR chassis. Hu Serial#: 21275454. Hw Revision: D : 
2 module I- NPE 300 Card. Hw Serial#: 21275454, Hw Revision: D i 
3 container I- Chassis Slot i 
| 4 module | *- I/0 FastEthernet (TX-ISL) ? 
5 port l ~- DEC21140A / 
i 6 container I- Chassis Slot 
i 7 module | *- 2 Port Fast Ethernet/ISL 100BaseTX Port Adapter i 
| 8 port | I- AmdFE 
i 9 port l “— AmdFE | 
10 container I- Chassis Slot 
i 11 module | ‘*- POS Port Adapter (SM) 

12 port l “- Packet over Sonet 


I- Chassis Slot 

I- Chassis Slot 

15 module |} “- ATM Lite Port Adaptor (SM) 
16 port | *“- TI1570 ATH 

17 container I- Chassis Slot 

18 container - Chassis Slot 


| Gciscobs. rz) scli > oe ‘ 


13 container 
14 container 
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Fa ee ee ee ae te a Eee T ete ON 


ean eee terrreernees pbeenecancnancnannccescnneany ecoooooponsegeas fete aia 
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Figure 4: scli showing the containment structure of router components. 


ciscobs.rz:161 up 9 days 23: 34:35 15:56: 
Cisco Internetwork Operating System Software I0S (tm) 7200 Software § 
6435 pps in 6408 pps out 6399 pps fud 0 pps rasm 0 pps frag 
8 pps in 6 pps out 
0 sps in 0 sps out 
monitor interface stats 


0 con popn 


0 con est 0 con aopn 


I-ERR O-ERR DESCRIPTION 
FastEthernet0/0 
FastEthernet1/0 
FastEthernet1/1 
P0S2/0 
ATM4/0 
ATM4/0-atm layer 
ATH4/0.0-atm subif 
ATM4/0-aal5 layer 
ATH4/0.0-aal5 layer 
Null9 
Loopback0 
Tunnel34 


STATUS I-BPS O-BPS I-PPS 





Figure 5: scli monitoring network interface statistics. 
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## cleanup - regexps are cool :-) 
delete nortel bridge vlan "*(134|ibr-)" 


## IBR vlans (544-559) 134.169.34.* 
create nortel bridge vlan 544 ibr-core 
create nortel bridge vlan 545 ibr-cip 
create nortel bridge vlan 546 ibr-test 
create nortel bridge vlan 547 ibr-wlan 


Figure 6: sc1i script for creating virtual LANs. 


define (UP,‘25,185’) ## uplink ports 
define (WLAN, ‘2,56’) ## wireless vlan 
define (CORE, ‘1,3-24,33-55,65-88’) 

F core vlan 


#f create the vians: 
include(vlan-all.scli) 
## vlan port assignments: 


set nortel bridge vlan ports \ 
ibr-core UP,CORE 

set nortel bridge vlan default \ 
ibr-core CORE 


set nortel bridge vlan ports \ 
ibr-wlan UP,WLAN 

set nortel bridge vlan default \ 
ibr-wlan UP,WLAN 


Figure 7: scli script which creates virtual LANs 
and assigns ports. 


It is also useful to be able to dump the virtual LAN 
configuration via the dump command from the device 
in order to check whether it matches the configuration 
that is supposed to be on the device. 


Generating HTML Status Pages 


It is often convenient to generate HTML status 
pages for some devices (such as printers) which are 
linked to the Intranet. These status pages allow users 


<xsl:template match="console"> 
<table> 
<tr> 
<xsl:for-each select="light"> 
<xsl:element name="td"> 
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to figure out why for example a print job does not 
progress in the print queue by looking at a virtual 
printer console. The Printer-MIB [15], which is 
supported by many printers, provides a simple way to 
read the console display and the status of the printer 
lights. 


Generating HTML status pages 1s straight-for- 
ward since scli can generate XML output. XSL 
transformations can turn the scli XML output into a 
nice HTML page. Figure 8 shows the core of a trans- 
formation which shows console lights as an HTML 
table. 


Programmer’s View 


This section introduces scli from a program- 
mer’s point of view. It first describes the stub code 
generator before explaining how a simple sc1i com- 
mand to display the console lights of printers is imple- 
mented and registered. 


Stub Generator 


The stub code generator is a key component 
since it hides the low-level SNMP communication 
details. The stub code generator takes a MIB module 
as input and generates a pair of .h and .c files for the 
MIB module. The header file contains C type defini- 
tions for MIB table rows or groups of scalars. The 
SMI data types are mapped to glib data types 
according to the base data type model used by the 
SMIng proposal [16]. Some additional structure mem- 
bers whose names start with an underscore are intro- 
duced when dealing with variable size MIB variables. 


The members of the generated C structures are 
usually pointers. This reflects the fact that SNMP 
agents are not required to return values for all vari- 
ables, either due to implementation limitations or due 


<xsl:attribute name="width">60</xsl:attribute> 
<xsl:attribute name="align">center</xsl:attribute> 


<xsl:if test="status != ’off’"> 
<xsl:attribute name="bgcolor"> 


<xsl:value-of select="color"/> 


</xsl:attribute> 
</xsl:if> 


Cxsl:if test="status = ’blink’"> 


<xsl:element name="span"> 


<xsl:attribute name="style">text-decoration:blink</xsl:attribute> 


</xsl:element> 
</xsl:if> 


<xsl:apply-templates select="description"/> 


</xsl:element> 
</xsl:for-each> 
</tr> 
</table> 
</xsl:template> 


Figure 8: XSL transformation for show printer console XML output. 
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to access control. Variables that are not accessible will 
be represented by a NULL pointer. The decision to use 
pointers requires that programmers check carefully 
whether the pointers are valid before using them. Fail- 
ure to do so will result in segmentation faults — a clear 
indication that the program is buggy and must be 
fixed. An alternative option would have been to intro- 
duce special bit fields which indicate whether a given 
data member is valid or not. This option was rejected 
since programmers will likely forget to check these bit 
fields and programs will operate on invalid data with- 
out being noticed. 


The generated header file also defines several 
stub functions that read/write the C structures from/to 
SNMP agents. Stub functions that retrieve complete 
MIB tables return the data to the application as an 
array of pointers to the C structures representing table 
rows. The read/write stub functions also have a mask 
argument which can be used to specify that only a sub- 
set of the members of the C structure should be 
read/written. 


The implementation of the stub functions is con- 
tained in the .c files. The table retrieval stubs generate 
a sequence of suitable SNMP requests to read a table. 


/* 
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Holes in tables are handled automatically and data 
which can be obtained by unpacking instance identi- 
fiers is not retrieved explicitly in order to save some 
bandwidth. 


The data contained in response messages is first 
validated by doing some basic type and range/size 
checking. The instance identifier is unpacked and vali- 
dated before C structures are filled with appropriate 
values. Detected errors are signaled using glib 
warnings and the values are ignored. This ensures that 
SNMP communication problems are noticed and that 
applications using the stubs only operate on validated 
values. 


The stubs also provide mapping tables for enu- 
merations. These tables can be used to map numbers 
or object identifier values to labels and vice versa. 
However, in many cases, the labels assigned in MIB 
modules are rather useless for direct display because 
they are either too cryptic or simply too long. It is thus 
not uncommon to implement more specific mapping 
tables in addition to the tables generated by the MIB 
compiler. 


Figure 9 shows the stubs that are generated for 
the prtConsoleLightEntry of the Printer-MIB 


* C€ type definitions for Printer-MIB::prtConsoleLightEntry. 


* 


typedef struct { 


gint32 hrDeviceIndex; 

gint32 prtConsoleLightIndex; 

gint32 *prtConsoleOnTime; 

gint32 *prtConsoleOffTime; 

gint32 *prtConsoleColor; 

guchar *prtConsoleDescription:; 

gsize _prtConsoleDescriptionLength; 


} printer_mib_prtConsoleLightEntry_t; 


extern void 


printer_mib_get_prtConsoleLightTable(GSnmpSession ‘*s, 
printer_mib_prtConsoleLightEntry_t ***prtConsoleLightEntry, 


gint mask) ; 


extern void 
printer_mib_free_prtConsoleLightTable( 


printer_mib_prtConsoleLightEntry_t **prtConsoleLightEntry) ; 


extern printer_mib_prtConsoleLightEntry_t * 
printer_mib_new_prtConsoleLightEntry (void) ; 


extern void 


printer_mib_get_prtConsoleLightEntry(GSnmpSession ‘*s, 
printer_mib_prtConsoleLightEntry_t **prtConsoleLightEntry, 
gint32 hrDeviceIndex, gint32 prtConsoleLightIndex, gint mask) ; 


extern void 


printer_mib_set_prtConsoleLightEntry(GSnmpSession ‘*s, 
printer_mib_prtConsoleLightEntry_t *prtConsoleLightEntry, 


gint mask) ; 


extern void 
printer_mib_free_prtConsoleLightEntry ( 


printer_mib_prtConsoleLightEntry_t *prtConsoleLightEntry) ; 
Figure 9: Stub interface for prtConsoleLightEntry of the Printer -MIB (RFC 1759). 
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[15] which describes the status of a printer console 
light. All type and function declarations are prefixed 
by the MIB module name in order to deal with poten- 
tial name clashes. The first two stub functions operate 
on complete tables while the remaining stub functions 
Operate on table rows. The stub code generator has 
been implemented as an output driver of the 
smidump MIB compiler. 


Command Implementation 


Figure 10 shows the implementation of the 
show printer console lights command. 
Commands are implemented as C functions which are 
called with a handle for the sc1i interpreter and the 
command arguments as input and return an scli 
return code. The commands usually first check the 
command arguments before retrieving the data they 
manipulate. If the retrieval was successful, they start 
manipulating the data. The last section of a command 
implementation is responsible to free any allocated 
resources. 


The show_printer_console_lights() 
function shown in Figure 10 first iterates over the 
retrieved table to calculate the maximum length of the 
description strings. The second iteration calls an out- 
put formatting function for each table row, depending 


Static int 


show_printer_console_lights(scli_interp_t *interp, int argc, char 


{ 
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on the current state of the sc1i interpreter. The result 
is written into the interpreter, which provides either 
glib dynamic strings or a suitable pointer to an 
1libxm12 node. 


The default output formatting function for the 
show printer console lights command is 
shown in Figure 11. It uses a utility function 
fmt_enum() to lookup the label for a color number 
and it does some computations to figure out whether 
the light is on, off or blinking. 


Command Registration 


Command implementations must be registered in 
the scli interpreter as shown in Figure 12. This 1s 
accomplished by creating an array of command 
descriptions. Each command description contains the 
command name, the description of the arguments 
accepted by the command, the documentation of the 
command and some command flags. Commands that 
are able to produce XML output also describe the 
XML path and the XML Schema definition (not 
shown in Figure 12). 


Commands always belong to an scli mode. 
The structure which describes an sc 1i mode contains 
the name of the mode, the documentation of the mode 
and the commands it provides. 


kk 


argv) 


printer_mib_prtConsoleLightEntry_t **lightTable; 


int i; 
int light_width = 12; 
if (arge > 1) return SCLI_SYNTAX; 


printer_mib_get_prtConsoleLightTable(interp->peer, &lightTable, 0); 
if (interp->peer->error_status) return SCLI_SNMP; 


if (lightTable) { 
for (i = 0; lightTable[i]; i++) 


{ 


if (lightTable[i]->_prtConsoleDescriptionLength > light_width) { 
light_width = lightTable[i] ->_prtConsoleDescriptionLength; 


} 
} 


if (! scli_interp_xml(interp) ) 


{ 


g_string sprintfa(interp->header, 
"PRINTER LIGHT %-*s STATUS COLOR", 
light_width, 


} 


for (i = 0; lightTable[i]; i++) 


if (scli_interp_xml(interp) ) 
xml_printer_console_light(interp->xml_node, lightTable[i]); 


} else { 


{ 


{ 


"DESCRIPTION" ) ; 


fmt_printer_console_light (interp->result, lightTable [i], 


} 
} 


light_width) ; 


if (lightTable) printer_mib_free_prtConsoleLightTable(lightTable) ; 


return SCLI_OK; 


Figure 10: Implementation of the show printer console lights command. 
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All command and mode documentation is defined 
in the C code and registered within the interpreter. This 
encourages programmers to provide documentation 
when implementing new commands. The sc1i manual 
page and other documentation is generated automatically 
from the output produced by the show scli modes 
and the show scli schema commands. 


The printer mode registration shown in Figure 12 
registers the function show_printer_console_ 
lights () twice. The second registration causes the 
command to be executed periodically since it sets the 
SCLI_CMD_FLAG_MONITOR flag. 


Conclusions 


This paper first motivated the need for specific 
rather than generic SNMP-based management tools. It 
then presented the overall software design for a spe- 
cific management tool called scli before discussing 
scli in some more depth from the user’s and the 
programmer’s point of view. 


The evolution of sc1li so far has shown that the 
approach of using compiler generated stubs to hide 
low-level SNMP communication details is feasible. 
Furthermore, the number of commands available is 
already large enough to inspect, monitor and configure 
devices using scli. 


static void 
fmt_printer_console_light(GString ‘*s, 
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There are of course a number of areas where 
additional work can be done. The SNMP engine does 
not yet support SNMPv3 security [2]. SNMPv3 is 
slowly getting more widespread deployment and it 
would be nice to take advantage of strong security, 
especially for set and create commands. 


The code generator can be improved in many 
ways. The biggest limitation right now is the restric- 
tion that stubs can only operate on table rows or 
groups of scalars. It is sometimes desirable to have 
atomic SNMP set operations on varbinds that include 
tabular data and scalars. The prominent example are 
spin-lock variables such as snmpSetSerialNo 
[17]. 


Many of the current MIB procedures follow sim- 
ilar patterns and it would be convenient to generate 
them automatically from formal MIB annotations. An 
annotation language would perhaps also enable us to 
automatically generate suitable caching strategies in 
order to reduce the amount of data retrieved from 
SNMP agents. However, some more experimentation 
is needed to better understand the requirements for 
such an annotation language. 


Finally, it would be nice to have more command 
implementations. People who like the tool and its 
design are therefore encouraged to write new modes 


printer_mib_prtConsoleLightEntry_t *lightEntry, 


int light_width) 


const char *state = "off"; 

const char *e; 

g string sprintfa(s, "%6d ", lightEntry->hrDevicelIndex) ; 
gstring sprintfa(s, "%4d ", lightEntry->prtConsoleLightIndex) ; 


if (lightEntry->prtConsoleDescription) 
light_width, 


g string_sprintfa(s, "%-*.*s ", 


(int) lightEntry->_prtConsoleDescriptionLength, 
lightEntry->prtConsoleDescription) ; 


} else { 


g string sprintfa(s, "%*s", light_width, ""); 


} 
if (*lightEntry->prtConsoleOnTime 


&& !*lightEntry->prtConsoleOffTime) 


State = "on"; 


{ 


} else if (!*lightEntry->prtConsoleOnTime 
&& *lightEntry->prtConsoleOffTime) { 


state = "off": 


} else if (*lightEntry->prtConsoleOnTime 
&& *lightEntry->prtConsoleOffTime) { 


state = "blink": 
} 


g string sprintfa(s, " %-*s ", 5, state); 


e = fmt_enum(printer_mib_enums_prtConsoleColor, 
lightEntry->prtConsoleColor) ; 


g string sprintfa(s, "%s\n", e?e 


any : 


Figure 11: Implementation of the show printer console lights formatter. 
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for their favorite devices or protocols and to contribute 
them to the sc1i project. 
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Availability 


The SNMP command line interface scli has 
been released under the terms of the GNU General 
Public License version 2. The project home page is 
http://www.ibr.cs.tu-bs.de/projects/scli/. Debian and 
RPM packages for Linux systems have been con- 
tributed by sc1li users. 


The stub code generator has been integrated into 
the 1ibsmi package which has been released under 
Berkeley copyright conditions. The project home page 
is http://www. ibr.cs.tu-bs.de/projects/libsm1/ . 
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"printer console", 


"<xsd> <!I-- --> </xsd>", 
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ABSTRACT 


Gossips is a modular client/server based system monitor. It uses distributed monitoring tasks 
to define and report states of an IT-environment. A monitoring task includes probes to measure 
data and a test to evaluate them. Gossips does not only report problems, it can also suggest 
solutions to the problems by consulting a knowledge-base, which is maintained and easily 
extended by the system managers using the local system. The monitor software is easily extensible 
through a flexible plug-in system for tests and probes. The monitor software is written in object 
oriented Perl which allows new tasks to inherit large parts of the existing infrastructure of the 


program. 


Introduction 


The problem of monitoring a group of networked 
hosts has been discussed at length only recently by 
John Sellens [1]. Many protocols and tools for moni- 
toring are available, including SNMP [2], Big Brother 
[3], Swatch [4], Spong [5] and pikt [6]. These have 
different strengths and weaknesses. Our goal in this 
project was to address some of the problems we found 
with existing solutions, focusing on a clean architec- 
ture and easy extensibility. After an evaluation of the 
mentioned tools we defined the following criteria for a 
new design: 

e The monitor relies on a scalable client-server 
architecture where the client only talks to the 
server when it finds a problem and periodically 
assures the server that everything is okay. 

e The software design is flexible and expandable. 

e Only free tools are used (e.g., GNU GPL). 

e The monitoring system allows to archive solu- 
tions to known problems. 


State of the Art 


Evaluation Criteria 


¢ Configuration: The tool configuration should 
present the system manager with a good 
overview of the system and services monitored. 
The configuration is the instrument of a system 
manager using the tool. The system manager 
should be able to change configurations quickly 
without editing many files. 

e Design and Complexity: The design of the 
tool should be as simple as possible, but not too 
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simple. This concerns not just the code, but also 
the documentation and configuration of the 
tool. 

Scalability: The tool should work fine with 
five as well as with 5000 machines. 
Extensibility: The tool should offer an inter- 
face for adding new monitoring tasks without 
modification to the code of the tool. 
Modularity: This is in fact a specific aspect of 
extensibility. When a new extension is added to 
the tool, it should be possible to reuse this new 
extension, like in a lego system. 

Messaging: The tool should report exceptions. 
It should not primarily display a webpage with 
red and green ‘lights.’ Such a webpage gives 
the system manager kind of a secure feeling 
when he sees all shining in green. But he 
always has to look at the pages and is distracted 
from his work. 


Comparison 


A first evaluation in summer 2000 showed defi- 
ciencies in most tools mainly in the areas of extensi- 
bility and modularity. The table in Figure 1 shows an 
updated summary of the evaluation based on the latest 
versions (September 2001) of the most promising 
monitor tools after our first evaluation. 


Big Brother 


e Configuration: Big Brother needs a separate 
configuration file for each local test. Global 
tests, such as network tests are all configured in 
one additional file. In these configuration files 
you are able to define global configuration for 


messaging 
+ 













Figure 1: Comparison: ‘+’ good; ‘Oo’ okay; ‘-’ missing. 
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all client and local configuration for special Swatch 
clients. It is rather painful to make changes in ¢ Configuration: It takes just a few minutes to 
this system of configuration files. learn how to setup and use the monitoring 
¢ Extensibility: There is an interface where you system. Each system manager has his cus- 
can add your own scripts. The script has to tomized swatch configuration file, that con- 
translate the state of your system to green, yel- tains pattern/action pairs that are personally 
low and red states. This makes it difficult to interesting, or that pertain to his system 
write a test which looks for keywords in log- responsibility. 
files. Additionally it is rather complicated to e Extensibility: Swatch is a monitoring tool to 
configure tests from the configuration file. observe syslogs. It 1s possible to implement 
e Modularity: Since the new tests are hard to tests that write their monitored data to the sys- 
configure from the configuration file, it is diffi- log, but Swatch does not support a test devel- 
cult to write reusable Big Brother tests. oper with any tools to write a new test. 






Test_DiskSpace 












Histary 


Queue 





Test_Syslog 


Common Interface to Message History 


add_entry 
show 

average_value 
match pattern 





Common Interface to 
Message History 










Probe name 
Message 
Value 

Time stamp 


Probe_Prototype 








Probe Syslog | Probe Ping 


Probe DiskSpace 


Syslog reading Host pinging 


DiskSpace measuring 


Filesystem kbytes used avail capacity Mounted an drwho.ee.ethz.ch is alive 
/dev/dsk/cltld0sO (637656 {003308 585219 64%  / no answer farm engelberg.ee.ethz.ch 


Figure 2: Objects. 









dun 5 07:25:47 tardis sshd[24231): pam_setcred: error Permisson denied 
dun 5 07:25:47 tardis automount(292): authdes validate: verifier mismatch 
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e Modularity: Not everybody has access to the 
vendor’s source code for system utilities that 
produce syslog entries. This makes it really dif- 
ficult to enhance or reuse these utilities of 
Swatch. 

Spong 

e Configuration: Spong uses one global configu- 

ration file which sets internal values. If a spe- 

cific client needs different settings you have to 

‘override’ the default configuration with a new 

file. A monitoring system should be managed 

centrally even if it 1s a distributed system. The 
concept of grouping hosts for network tests 
should have been applied to local tests, too. 

Extensibility: You can write new tests by 

implementing new plugins. The measured state 

of the test has be mapped to status colors red, 
yellow or green. 

e Modularity: Spong does not offer support 
reusing of implemented tests or parts of it. The 
plugin-system does not define an interface for 
intercommunication of different tests. A separa- 
tion of data measuring and data analyzing 
would be a step to go towards modularity. 


Results 


In the process of evaluating the other products 
we found lots of fascinating concepts and ideas. But 
no tool had a really flexible framework for writing 
new tests. The framework we envisioned would han- 
dle all the basic functionality of a monitoring system 
like execution time, message handling and internal 
communication. Such a toolkit helps to implement 
new monitoring tasks much faster as the developer can 
focus on the functionality of the new monitoring task. 
We have not found a system which separates data 
acquisition and data analysis, allowing the implemen- 
tation of reusable monitoring tasks. 


In the end no tool fulfilled our criteria to a 
degree which encouraged us to add the missing bits to 
an existing package, so we decided to implement the 
tool ourselves. 


Gossips Design 


Architecture 


Gossips is a object oriented framework written in 
Perl. The software is designed as a distributed 
client/server architecture where all clients report to a 
central server. Gossips is configured through a central 
configuration file and controlled via a command-line 
interface. A message handling system on the server 
notifies the system manager about system-state- 
changes. This concept is similar to the messaging of 
cfengine [7]. Cfengine writes a message when it 
changes something on a system and gossips notifies 
the system manager if and only if a state-change 
occurs in the system. Thus there is no need for a 
graphical display of the system status, as most of the 
time nothing changes. For long-time monitoring of 
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system status, a tool as for example RRDtool [8] can 
be used within the gossips frame work. (See Figure 9 
for an example.) 


Probes and Tests — Separating Measurement from 
Analysis 


Each participating client runs a gossips monitor- 
ing process. Each gossips process consists of a set of 
probe objects to acquire data about the state of the 
local system or anything else you want to observe. 
Data from these probes is then analyzed by a set of 
test objects. Each test can subscribe to any number of 
probes. This separation of data collection and data 
analysis was an important step toward simplifying the 
design, implementation and reuse of new monitoring 
components for the gossips system (see Figure 2). 


Gossips uses a scheduler similar to the one 
implemented in pikt. The scheduler manages the exe- 
cution of all tests and probes within a gossips instance. 
It executes the probes periodically. When a probe 
finds new data it adds all tests which have subscribed 
to its data to the scheduler. When a test 1s executed, it 
accesses the data acquired by the probe together with a 
history of old data. The test evaluates the data and 
decides about the state of its target. 


States — Describing Systems or Services 
Simple Monitoring Tasks 


The generation of states relies on the data gath- 

ered by the probes. States describe the condition of a 
system or a service. It is up to the developer of a test 
to decide what states best describe a certain system. 
Simple things like working/broken are possible but 
also more complex approaches with many different 
states of operation. For example, if free disk space is 
monitored, a system manager needs to know when a 
certain threshold is reached. Additionally, it would be 
helpful to predict if a disk will fill up in the next hour. 
Because the test does not only see current data from a 
probe but also data collected earlier, it can make much 
more in-depth decisions as if it had only access to the 
latest measurements. This feature makes is possible to 
do trend analysis of measured values. In the free disk 
space-test just mentioned, all the data that was accu- 
mulated is used to calculate an approximate time when 
the disk fills up. The free disk space-test can then use 
the following states to decide the condition of a disk, 
all the values in this example are thresholds: 

e Everything okay with disk /scratch 

e less than 200 M on disk /scratch 

e less than 30 minutes until disk /scratch full 

¢ less than 200 M on disk /scratch and less than 

30 minutes left until disk full 


Combining Monitoring Tasks 


By assigning several probes to a test, a next level 
of defining states is reached. An ftp-test, for example, 
could just monitor an ftp connection to a host. It could 
use simple states like working or broken. The client 
monitor might also test the ‘pingability’ of a host. 
When the observed host crashes or is rebooted gossips 
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would then come up with two messages, one noticing 
the broken ftp connection and the other that the host is 
not alive. This is redundant information. The important 
information at this time is that the host is not alive. 


Therefore an ftp-test should be implemented that 
checks the ftp connection with an ftp-probe and simul- 
taneously evaluates the ‘pingability’ of a host using a 
ping-probe. The test is then able to access information 
on status messages of these two probes and use states 
like: 

e Everything okay with ftp connection to tardis 
° no ftp connection to tardis 
° no answer from tardis 


A test that subscribes to several numbers of 
probes allows very comprehensive state assessments. 
As each instance of gossips is able to decide about the 
state of the system it monitors, it will only talk to the 
central server if something interesting happens (a 
state-change). Because normal operation is much more 
common than problems, this approach helps to keep 
communication between clients and server down to a 
minimal level. 


Configuration 
Central Configuration 


One of the main design goals of the project was 
to keep the configuration files in one central location. 
Therefor gossips uses a central file for test parameters. 
Systems like Big Brother or Spong with their local 
config files for each client are much more cumber- 
some to change. If the parameters of a test must be 
edited for each client the system manager has to do 
lots of editing. With the complexity reducing group- 
design of gossips the system manager only has to edit 
some lines in the test.cfg file. 


Distribution of the Configuration 


All instances of gossips get their configuration 
from a central configuration. When a gossips process 
on a Client is started, it contacts the server and asks it 
for its configuration. The server can also push new 
configurations out to the clients as each client con- 
nects to the server in a regular interval to assure the 
server that it is still alive. 


host.cfg 


Every host in the IT-environment is subscribed to 
groups. These groups describe hardware, network and 
organizational setup of a host. This design is similar to 
the class concept of cfengine. The difference between 
the two designs is that gossips uses a separate file to 
define a host-group relation whereas cfengine lets the 
host derive its memberships to the defined groups. 
This was made to be flexible enough to define abstract 
terms like department names, computer room names, 
institutes or even disk size as groups. See Figure 3 for 
an example of a host configuration file. 


test.cfg 

Tests are configured by assigning parameters to 
groups. This allows to define a network wide configu- 
ration and also the specification of test parameters for 
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a particular host. This is a similar approach as the con- 
figuration model of cfengine. For example every host 
is subscribed to a group called ‘ee’, meaning it is 
located in the department of electrical engineering. All 
of these hosts receive the same test parameters when 
the parameters are assigned to the ‘ee’ group. In Fig- 
ure 4 part of a test configuration file is shown. Each 
test configuration section starts with its name encapsu- 
lated by three asterisks (*"*). Lines starting with ‘+’ 
build a subsection to attach parameters to groups. 


kkk HOSTS kkk 

server server,ignore 
tardis ee,tardis,sun,2cpu,link,ignore 
engelberg ee,isg,sun,lcpu,ignore 
nova ee,isg,sun,2cpu,ignore 
jabba ee, jabba,sun,lcpu,ignore 


tardis-a4 ee,tardis-a,sun,lcpu,4gb,ignore 


Figure 3: host.cfg — file. 


*** Test DiskS *** 


+ ignore 
run = no 


+ sun 
diskl = scratch::100M::20min 
disk2 = tmp::100M::20min 

+ sun&4gb 
disk = default::50M::30min 


eee Test Load: 77% 


+ ignore 
run = no 


+ 2cpu 
period = 60sec 
timeavg = 30min 
proclim = 3proc 
+ lcpu 
run = no 


Figure 4: test.cfg — file. 


Gossips can also handle more complex group 
structures in the test configuration. By chaining sev- 
eral groups with ‘&’ it is possible to assign very spe- 
cific parameters to selected hosts. If parameters for a 
group ‘sun&4gb’ are defined gossips would apply this 
configuration only for hosts belonging to both groups 
‘sun’ and ‘4gb’. 

Merging the Configuration Information 


The server process reads the configuration files 
and build an internal structure by merging the infor- 
mation. The merging algorithm searches in each test 
section of the config file shown in Figure 4 for a 
matching constellation with a host by seeking from the 
bottom to the top. On the top of every test section is a 
group called ‘ignore’. It has the parameter ‘run = no’ 
which deactivates the test for a group. As you can see 
in Figure 3 all hosts are member of the ‘ignore’ group. 
If the merging algorithm finds for a host no other 
match than the ‘ignore’ group, the test is deactivated 
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for the host. If no match can be found at all, meaning, 
a host is not a member in the ‘ignore’ group, gossips 
will tell the system manager to review his configura- 
tion files. 


Based on the information available in the config- 
uration file fragments shown in Figures 3 and 4 the 
host ‘tardis-a4” would receive the configuration shown 
in Figure 5. 


tardis-a4: 
Test_DiskS: sun&4gb 
default: :50M::30min 


Figure 5: Configuration of tardis-a4. 


The Knowledge Base 


One of the functions of the gossips server is to 
provide a message handling system which notifies the 
system manager of state-changes found by tests run- 
ning on the clients. 


Because gossips reacts to state-changes and not 
to system conditions it will only report a broken disk 
once. If the disk breaks, this is a state-change, and 
gossips will report it. The disk will only be reported 
again when the state of the disk changes (e.g., miracle 
healing). 


Depending on the nature of the state-change, the 
solution to the problem might not be obvious. When a 
problem occurs for the first time, there is no helping it, 
someone has to get to the bottom of the problem and 
find a solution. Once the solution is found, gossips 
allows to attach a description of the solution to the 
original message. Gossips stores this information in its 
knowledge base. When this particular state-change 
occurs again, gossips will not only inform the system 


scheduler 


queue 


probe a 
probe d 
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message_pool 
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manager about the new state, but will also tell about 
the solution which was found last time. 


It is possible that in some cases many different 
causes will result in the same state-change. Lets look 
at a hard drive which 1s running out of space. When 
this happens for the first time, the system manager 
will add a description of the problem to the knowledge 
base. If the state-change occurs again at a later stage 
and the system manager finds a different cause for the 
problem, the knowledge base entry can easily be 
edited to explain the second possible cause as well. 
Otherwise the trigger can be adjusted to match the 
state-change more closely. 


If the system manager notices that a certain prob- 
lem occurs again and again, gossips could be used 
together with cfengine, which 1s able to do reparations 
or rebuild configurations. 


Message Handling System 


Gossips does not maintain a fancy web page with 
red and green icons indicating the system health. Nor- 
mally it is quiet and leaves the system manager alone. 
Only if a problem occurs gossips searches its knowl- 
edge base and initiates a message to the system man- 
ager about the new state of the system or service. The 
communication module at the moment uses email, but 
it can easily be extended to talk over other transports, 
e.g., a pager. Visual monitoring tasks can be imple- 
mented for long-time monitoring by using RRDTool 
as graphic library (see Figure 9). 


Implementation of Gossips 


Startup of a Process 


Let’s start at the beginning and see what happens 
when you start the monitoring system. A gossips 





Figure 6: Structure of a host. 
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distribution contains two shell scripts which are 
designed to be executed as init.d scripts. The startup 
scripts gossips-client-control and gossips-server-control 
will each start the related process as daemons. Both 
scripts handle the command-line arguments start, stop 
and restart. 


Internal Organization of a Gossips Process 
Server and Client Modules 


There is a single main gossips program. By using 
different startup parameters it loads either the server or 
the client modules. Every gossips process has the 
same objects, a scheduler, as well as several probe- 
and test-objects. In Figure 6 the internal structure of a 
host is illustrated. The next subsection will describe 
the function of each object. 


Objects in a Gossips Instance 


The scheduler object manages the internal opera- 
tion of a gossips process. It uses a queue to control the 
firetime of probes and tests. Every probe object con- 
sists of a period. When a probe has finished its execu- 
tion the scheduler puts it back into the queue and it 
will be re-executed after the specified time interval. 


Every object in a gossips instance has a history 
object attached. The history object of the scheduler is 
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called message_pool. To save the states of the related 
object the history uses a stack of constant length. In 
addition, the history supplies methods to evaluate its 
contents. For example, it provides a trend analyzing 
method which calculates a gradient of the numerical 
values stored in the history. 


The probe objects gather the data for the monitor 
system. The data is stored in the attached history and 
accessible for the test objects through a reference. The 
test objects which evaluate the measured data are ref- 
erenced in the probe object. At the end of its execution 
the probe inserts all the test objects that are subscribed 
to it into the scheduler queue. If a test is already 
scheduled it will not be added to the queue again. 


Client/Server Communication 


The gossips client/server architecture is imple- 
mented with probes and tests. The client and the 
server both use modules to communicate with each 
other. Each module uses a probe and a test object to 
implement its functionality. In Figure 7 the 
client/server architecture and the relation to the system 
manager 1s shown. 


When a test on a client detects a new state, it 
pushes the related message into the message pool of 











Message Handling System 






Figure 7: Client/Server architecture. 
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the scheduler. A probe monitors the message pool. If a 
new message Is put in the message pool the probe sched- 
ules a test that connects to the server and forwards all 
new messages from the message pool to the server. 


On the server a probe listens for client connec- 
tions. The client authenticates itself using a chal- 
lenge/respond-module. The communication socket 
itself 1s not encrypted by default, but it is possible to 
modify the client/server-modules to use the [O-Socket- 
SSL-perl-module which provides SSL functionality. 


Current Gossips Distribution 


The current gossips distribution 1s not just a 
monitoring toolkit. The current release of the package 
consists of an installation system, the gossips base 
classes, several monitoring tasks, and full documenta- 
tion. Figure 8 shows a listing of the currently imple- 
mented monitoring tasks. 


Extending 


Base Classes 


One of the main reasons for designing gossips as 
an object oriented framework was to define a clear and 
simple interface for adding new tests and probes. Gos- 
sips comes with base classes for tests and probes 
including several methods. The base classes provide 
all the communication infrastructure required for tests 
and probes. They also handle the scheduler as well as 
a few other essential gossips services. 


The first step to build a new monitoring task 1s to 
separate data collection from data evaluation. Data 





Probe_Logfile.pm 
Probe_DiskS.pm 
Probe_Load.pm 
Probe _Ping.pm 
Probe_MultiPing.pm 
Probe FTP.pm 
Probe_FileSize.pm 






Test_Logfile.pm 
Test_DiskS.pm 


should not fill up. 
Test_Load.pm 
Test_FTP.pm 


Test_DiskGraph.pm 

Test_LinkUp.pm 
(see Figure 9). 

Test_MailGraph.pm 





Measurement Classes 


gathers lines of a logfile in its history. 

measures free disk space using the UNIX command “df -l’. 

measures the load on the local host using the UNIX command ‘uptime’. 

pinging hosts. (using ‘ping’) 

pinging hosts more than once. (using ‘fping’) 

checks ftp-connections to a host. 

measures the size of a given file and returns the filename and its size in kilo bytes. 


Analysis Classes (basic) 


analyses logfiles using regular expressions. 
checks if there is enough space and enough time before a disk is filled up. It uses 
threshold values for available space on a disk and a time window in which the disk 


checks if the load of a local host is critical over a given period of time. 

checks the ftp-connections and the pingability of a host simultaneously. 
Test_MailWatcher.pm checks if the size of the INBOX-file is beyond a given threshold. It sends an email to 
the respective user if the mailbox is too large. 
Analysis Classes (graphical/using RRDTool) 
builds a html-page with graphics which display free and used disk space of local disks. 
draws a graph of the round trip times between the localhost and a given remote host 


draws graphs about sent, received, bounced and rejected mails of your mailserver. 
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collection is done with the probe object that measures 
a device or a service. The evaluation of the collected 
data is done by the test object. Both objects are 
instances of a basic test and a probe class. 


Adding Probes 


Probes often use UNIX-commands to collect 
data. Gossips supports the execution of external com- 
mands through a method called ‘safe_run’ which kills 
any started process if it does not complete within a 
given amount of time. 


The main method of a probe object is the 
‘my_script’-method. It must be overridden when inher- 
iting from the basic probe class. The job of the sched- 
uler is to execute the ‘my_script’-method. (See Figure 
10 for an example of a method that pings hosts.) 


Adding Tests 


It is a bit more complex to implement a new test 
class. Again the main method that is called by the 
scheduler is named ‘my_script.” Additionally, a method 
must be added that defines a language to parse the 
desired parameters from the configuration file and one 
that links these parameters with the probes and the 
test. Those two methods are explained in the next sec- 
tion. 


The new test object will determine a certain state 
from the data acquired by the probe. This state 1s the 
return value of the main method ‘my_script’ (see Figure 
11 for an example of a method evaluating ping measure- 
ments). In this example the ‘my_script’? method uses a 
pattern analyzing feature of the history object. This 



























Figure 8: Features of a gossips distribution. 
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method only returns the first message of the history if 
it was repeated at least twice in a row. This feature 
forces the test to verify a received probe message. The 
state is only returned when it was confirmed once 
again. This test directly uses the returned messages of 
the ping command as states. The ping command of a 
Solaris distribution returns messages like hostname is 
alive, no answer from hostname or ping: unknown 
host hostname. On a Linux system the ‘my_script’ 
method would be implemented differently. 


sub my_script { 
iy oselt — 2bi ft: 
my Shistery = sbitts 


my $message = Shistory->show_message() ; 


return Shistory->first_entries_eq(1l); 


Figure 11: Test_Ping.pm: my, script-method. 


The history object provides several methods to 
handle the collected data of the probe. It has methods 
to show the content of history entries. A history entry 
contains the name of the owner object, a message 
field, a value field and a time-stamp. Value fields 
could, for example, store available disk space in a test 
monitoring a hard disk. 


The history also provides methods that evaluate 
its value fields. One example is an average-method 
that calculates the arithmetic mean of all values in the 
history entries. The history provides the gradient- 


Round Trip Time from tardis 
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method to be able to predict trends of measured val- 
ues. This method calculates a gradient using the values 
from the history entries along with its time-stamp. 


The result of the ‘my_script’-method is the identi- 
fied state of the measured service. Gossips then 
decides if the result is a state-change. If it is, gossips 
puts the state message into the message pool of the 
scheduler object. 


Defining the Configuration 


The configuration system of gossips gives the 
test developer the freedom to define his own ‘parame- 
ter style.” Two methods are required in the test module 
to define the syntax of the parameter and the assign- 
ment of parameters to the test and the probes. 


A ‘my_syntax’-method defines the syntax of the 
test parameters in the configuration file seen in Figure 
4. Figure 12 shows the corresponding ‘my_syn- 
tax’-method of the ‘Test_Load’-class. 

e [1] defines the parameter key ‘run’. 

e [2] assigns a syntax to ‘run’. The syntax is given 
by a regular expression (/no$/). For the key 
‘run’ the parser just accepts the line ‘run = no’. 
Otherwise it throws the error message ‘wrong 
run value’. 

e [3] defines the parameter key ‘period’. 

e [4] assigns a syntax to ‘period’. The regular 
expression (/\d+sec$/) is the syntax. With this 
configuration the parser accepts only lines start- 
ing with a number and ending with the 


to DRWH S 


Soortiegs morgane aie! 








16: 00 18:00 20; 00 22:00 
current link uptime: 0.5 days 


12:00 14: 00 


average packet loss: 0x 
average median RTT: 418.9 us 


Graph Created on Mon Oct 1 22:37:33 2001 


Figure 9: Example of a RRDTool-Graph used in gossips (Test_LinkUp). 


sub my_script { 
my Seelf — ehitt: 
my Starget = Sself->argument; 


my $message = S$self->safe_run("/usr/sbin/ping Starget 5"); 


return $message; 


Figure 10: my_script-method of Probe_Ping.pm. 
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identifier ‘sec’. On failure it will respond “‘syn- 
tax error in ‘period’ parameter’. 


To assign the different parameters to the test and 
probes the developer has to implement. a 
‘my_struct’-method. Again, the test base class offers 
methods to define these relations. 


In the ‘my_struct’-method of the ‘Test_ Load’- 
class seen in Figure 13 the developer first adds the 
keys defined in the configuration file. 

e [A] defines the key ‘period’. 

e (B] adds a ‘filter’ to the first parameter of key 
‘period’. The filter ‘/"(\d+)sec/’ is used to extract 
the information from the parameter. In this case 
the filter cuts off the identifier sec’. 

e [C] defines the key ‘timeavg’. 

e [D] adds the filter ‘/(\d+)min/’ to the first element 
of the key ‘timeavg’. This filter lets pass just 
the minutes which are defined. 

e [E] adds the probe ‘Probe_Load’ to the test. 

e [F] links the first argument of key ‘period’ to the 
period of the probe ‘Probe_Load’. This com- 
mand sets the period of a probe. 

e ([G] links the first argument of key ‘timeavg’ to 
the test. 

e [H] links the first argument of key ‘proclim’ to 
the test. 


Figure 14 illustrates the relations between the 
configuration parameter, the parser, the test and the 
probe object. 

sub my_syntax { 
my Sself = shift; 
[1] $self->add_syntax_key(’run’); 
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Defining the States 


The generation of states relies on the data gath- 
ered by the probes. For a simple test like a ping test 
the collected data already defines reasonable states 
like ‘host is alive’ or ‘no answer from host.’ In more 
difficult cases the test developer has to define his own 
set of states in the test class. 


The main job of the ‘my_script’-method in the test 
module is to handle the messages in the history of the 
probe. The message should be mapped to logical 
states. The definition of a sensible set of states is 
essential for successful monitoring. The type of infor- 
mation that flows from the history into the states is 
restricted in some points. Remember that gossips sup- 
plies state-changes. States should express if they are 
good or bad. By using such states gossips is able to 
tell the system manager if a monitored service just 
changed to a bad state. If gossips monitors, for exam- 
ple, a hard disk by collecting the free disk space it 
should use a threshold value. With such a value it can 
define states like ‘Everything okay with disk /scratch’ 
when the free disk space is larger then the threshold or 
‘less than 100 M on disk /scratch’ if the free disk 
space shrinks under the defined mark of 100 MB. The 
important point for the design of states is that they 
should not contain changing elements like actual disk- 
size, uptimes, etc. Otherwise gossips will generate lots 
of state-change messages overwhelming the system 
manger. Gossips provides the possibility to log 


’ 


[2] $self->add_syntax_to_key(’run’,’/*noS$/’,"wrong ’run’ value"); 


[3] $self->add_syntax_key(’ period’); 


[4] S$self->add_syntax_to_key(’period’,’/*\dtsecS$/’, 
"Syntax error in ’period’ parameter"); 


Sself->add_syntax_key(’timeavg’); 


Sself->add_syntax_to_key(’timeavg’,’/*\d+minS/’, 
"syntax error in ’time average’ parameter") ; 


Sself->add_syntax_key(’ proclim’) ; 


Sself->add_syntax_to_key(’proclim’,’/*\d+\e.?\ed*proc$/’, 


"Syntax error in ’proc limit’ parameter"); 


Figure 12: Test_Load.pm: my_syntax-method. 


sub my_struct { 
my Sself = shift; 


[A] Sself->add_key_to_struct(’ period’); 


([B] Sself->add_filter_to_parameter(’period’,’/*(\d+)sec/’,1); 


[C] S$self->add_key_to_struct(’timeavg’); 


[D] $self->add_filter_to_parameter(’timeavg’,’/*(\dt+)min/’,1); 


Sself->add_key_to_struct(’proclim’ ); 


Sself->add_filter_to_parameter(’proclim’,’/*(\dt+) proc/’,1); 
[E] $self->add_probe_to_struct(’Probe_Load’) ; 
[F] Sself->link_key_elem_to_probe_period(’period’,1,’Probe_Load’):; 
[G] S$self->link_key_elem_to_test(’timeavg’,1); 
[H] S$self->link_key_elem_to_test(’proclim’,1); 


Figure 13: Test_Load.pm: my_struct-method. 
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changing values like ‘free disk space.’ These values 
can be submitted to the server along with the state 
message. The server then stores these values in a log- 
file associated with the corresponding knowledge base 
file. 


Conclusions 


The distributed architecture of gossips builds a 
scalable monitoring system. Through its flexible and 
central configuration environment, together with its 
command-line module, gossips is easily maintainable. 
The object oriented design of gossips builds a flexible 
and well defined framework for developing new moni- 
toring tasks. The concept of separating data acquisi- 
tion and data analysis makes defined monitoring tasks 
reusable and provides the possibility to build com- 
bined tests. The knowledge base allows to archive 
solutions to known problems in one place and to inte- 
grate the knowledge of the system manager. 


By including cfengine, gossips could be 
extended into a automated repair tool. Development of 
an SNMP-probe-class would extend the monitor soft- 
ware to a low level device monitor. 


Availability 


Gossips source and documentation along with its 
monitoring tests are available on the web-page 
http://isg.ee.ethz.ch/tools. There is a mailing list on 
gossips. Send an email with subject: subscribe to gos- 
sips-request@list.ee.ethz.ch to subscribe. 
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ABSTRACT 


Until now, system administrators have lacked a flexible real-time network traffic flow 
monitoring package. Such a package must provide a wide range of services but remain flexible 
enough for rapid in-house customization. Existing passive data collection tools are typically 
narrow in scope, designed for specific tasks from packet capture (tcpdump [9]) to accounting 
(NeTraMet [4]). In response, CAIDA has created the CoralReef suite designed to provide network 
administrators and researchers with a consistent interface for a wide range of network analysis 
applications, from raw capture to flows analysis to real-time report generation. CoralReef provides 
a convenient set of passive data tools for a diverse audience. 


CoralReef is a package of device drivers, libraries, classes, and applications. We briefly 
outline the architecture and provide relevant case studies and examples of CoralReef’s use as 
applied to real-world networking situations. We will show how CoralReef is a powerful, extensible, 
and convenient package for network monitoring and reporting. 


Introduction 


With the growth in traffic volume and increasing 
diversity of applications on the Internet, understanding 
and managing networks has become increasingly diffi- 
cult and important. To this end we have created the 
CoralReef passive traffic monitoring suite, which 
allows network users, administrators, and researchers 
to measure and analyze network traffic. The CoralReef 
software suite is a comprehensive collection of tools 
developed by CAIDA to collect, store, and analyze 
traffic data. CoralReef can be deployed on a dedicated 
monitor host using data capture cards that tap a fiber 
optic link, or on virtually any UNIX system without 
special hardware using libpcap interfaces. CoralReef 
software handles everything from the low level details 
of cell and packet capture to the production of high 
level HTML reports in near real-time. Network and 
system administrators can use the CoralReef suite to 
monitor and interpret a wide range of observed net- 
work behavior. 


CoralReef evolved from OCXmon monitors, 
developed jointly by MCI and NLANR [1, 2]. The 
OCXmon monitors ran on MS-DOS, could only moni- 
tor ATM links, and provided only basic cell capture 
(in device-dependent format) and limited flow sum- 
mary capability. CoralReef runs on UNIX, and supports 
device independent access to network data from OCX- 
mon hardware, native OS network interfaces, and 
trace files; programming APIs; a variety of bundled 
analysis applications; and greater flexibility in remote 
access and administration. CoralReef is developed and 
tested under FreeBSD, Linux, and Solaris, although 
specialized hardware drivers are not available for all 
operating systems. CoralReef has two releases, a “‘pub- 
lic”? non-commercial use version and a version avail- 
able only to CAIDA members. Both versions 
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implement the same set of libraries and APIs, but the 
members-only version incorporates performance and 
operational enhancements geared toward CAIDA 
members. What makes CoralReef unique is that it sup- 
ports a large number of features at many layers, and 
provides APIs and hooks at every layer, making it eas- 
ler for anyone to apply it in unanticipated ways and 
develop new applications with minimum duplicated 
effort. 


Because commercial software tools lack suffi- 
cient flexibility, network administrators often develop 
their own network analysis tools, typically based on 
tcpdump [9]. A part of tcpdump is the library libpcap 
[13] which provides a standard way to access IP data 
and BPF (Berkeley Packet Filter) devices. The tcpdump 
tool also has a packet data file format (pcap) which has 
become a de facto industry standard. Several network 
analyzer tools are built on top of libpcap, such as the 
Ethereal [7] protocol analyzer and NeTraMet (RFC 
2722 [5] and RFC 2724 [8]), which are geared toward 
long term collection for metering and billing. Other 
network analysis tools include the MEHARI [12] 
ATM/IP analysis system; Narus [16] for long-term 
workload and billing; the DAG ATM/POS capture 
cards and software [19] by the WAND group at the 
University of Waikato, New Zealand; Clevertool’s net- 
boy [6]; Network Associates Sniffer Pro [3]; and 
NIKSUN’s NetVCR [17]. 


An Overview of the CoralReef Software Suite 


CoralReef is a package of libraries, device 
drivers, classes, and applications written in, and for 
use with, several programming languages. The overall 
architecture and programming interfaces are described 
in a separate paper [11] and are not covered here. Fig- 
ure 1 shows an overview of the relationships between 
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CoralReef applications. Detailed descriptions of the 
software tools can be found at the CoralReef web site 
(http:/Awww.caida.org/tools/measurement/coralreef/). 


Most CoralReef applications fall into one of two 
categories: those with names beginning with ‘“‘crl_”, 
which operate on raw packet data; and those with 
names beginning with “‘t2_’’, which operate on aggre- 
gated flow data. We will refer to these groups of appli- 
cations as crl_* and t2_*, respectively. Sources of raw 
data include custom Coral drivers for special collec- 
tion cards, the libpcap library for commodity network 
interfaces, and trace files generated by crl_trace, tcp- 
dump, or other software. 


Raw Traffic Applications 


All of the crl_* applications take a common set of 
command line and configuration options. These 
options include stopping after a specified number of 
packets or ATM cells or after a specified time dura- 
tion; link specific parameters; filtering by ATM virtual 
channels; number of bytes to capture from each 
packet; and debugging level. Additionally, applica- 
tions that operate on packets can filter their input with 
BPF (tcpdump) filter expressions. Applications that 
Operate at regular time intervals have a common syn- 
tax for specifying the interval size. 

Pure utilities: 
e cri_trace: captures network traffic to a .crl trace 
file 
e cri_info: reports hardware and link configuration 
details of a trace file 
e cri_time: outputs timestamps and _ inter-arrival 
time information for packets or ATM cells 
e cri_encode: encodes the IP addresses in a .crl file 
to protect privacy 
e cri_to_*: captures network traffic or converts 
trace files to other file formats 
Simple tools: 


\ 
Terabe] Eee} 


-Dag Card (ATM, POS) 
-Fore Card (ATM) 
-Point Card (ATM) 


libpcap interface | 


-ethernet 
-FDDI 

-PPP 
-POS 
-ATM 
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cri_print: prints headers and payloads of ATM 
cells 

cri_print_pkt: prints multiple layers of protocol 
headers and payloads of packets 

crl_rate_layer2: at regular time intervals, outputs 
cell count and bit rate for each ATM channel 
cril_rate: at regular time intervals, outputs IPv4 
and IPv6 packet and byte counts, and counts of 
non-IP packets 


Static Reports: 


e cri_hist: reports packet and byte counts by IP 
length and protocol, port summary matrices for 
TCP and UDP, fragment counts by protocol, 
packet length histograms for the entire trace 
and for a list of applications, and the top 10 
source and destination port numbers seen for 
TCP and UDP traffic 

e cri_bycountry: reports the amount of traffic flow- 
ing to and from networks, and between net- 
works, ASes, and countries 


Specialized Utilities: 


e cri_portmap: captures all packets from any hosts 
that connect to another host’s portmap port 

e cri_flow: at regular time intervals, aggregates 
packet data into flows by source and destina- 
tion IP addresses, protocol, and source and des- 
tination ports 


Traffic Flow Applications 


The t2_* applications operate on tables generated 


by crl_flow or other t2_* applications, with the same 
time intervals. 


e t2_report: generates HTML summary reports 

e t2_ASmatrix: with a routing table, source and 
destination ports 

e (2_top: sorts a table by packets, bytes, or flows, 
and displays the top N entries 







table conversion/ 
aggregation 






t2_new_convert 
t2_ASmatrix 






table 
summaries/ 


raw traffic flow reports 


applications 


cri_bycountry 
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Figure 1: Overview of CoralReef applications. 
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e {2_ts: outputs counts of IP packets, bytes, and 
flows 
e t2_convert: aggregates tables by specified keys 


Other Applications 


e crl_to_pcap: converts Coral traces or live data to 
pcap format for use with existing libpcap tools 

e parse_bgp_dump: converts Cisco router ‘‘sho Ip 
bgp”’ output to the routing table format used by 
t2_ASmatrix, t2_report, and crl_bycountry 

e parse_bgp_mrtd: converts MRTd [15] output to 
the routing table format used by t2_ASmatrix, 
t2_report, and crl_bycountry 


Libraries 


e libcoral: reads trace files and live network inter- 
faces, and provides common functionality for 
all cri_* applications 

¢ Coral.pm: perl interface to libcoral 

e ASFinder: maps IP addresses to AS numbers and 
network prefixes 

e AppPorts: maps protocols and port numbers to 
application names 

e NetGeoClient: maps IP addresses and AS num- 
bers to geographic locations 

e Tables: manipulating and processing the tables 
used by the t2_* applications 


Using CoralReef in an Operational Setting 


CoralReef can only monitor traffic that is visible 
to a network interface. If the network you want to 
monitor is a shared medium such as non-switched Eth- 
ernet or FDDI, any interface on that network 1s suffi- 
cient. Monitoring a link between routers or on a 
switched network requires directing traffic into addi- 
tional dedicated interfaces, which may be either stan- 
dard interfaces read via libpcap, or special hardware 
accessed through Coral drivers. A link can be tapped 
either with a physical splitter (Figure 2a) or by 


CoralReef 
Monitor 
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configuring a span or mirror port on the appropriate 
switch or router (Figure 2b). Note that tapping both 
directions of a link with splitters requires a dedicated 
interface for each direction. 


The hardware needed depends on the utilization 
of the links being monitored and the amount of aggre- 
gation desired. For straightforward packet traces, the 
main constraint is usually disk performance and 
capacity; we recommend ultra-wide SCSI rather than 
an IDE drive. For flow collection and analysis, mem- 
ory and CPU speed are more important. Individual 
applications in a CoralReef pipeline can run on separate 
machines to distribute the load. A common example of 
this is to run crl_flow on the monitor machine and 
t2_report on a different machine. 


Examples 


In this section, we briefly present examples of 
using CoralReef in an operational setting. A more com- 
plete outline of uses can be found in the CoralReef doc- 
umentation or the user community mailing list. 


Several -C options are common to all crl_* appli- 
cations. In the following examples, we use -Ci=time to 
specify the repeated interval at which the application 
processes data and outputs results, and -C'filter expres- 
sion to specify a BPF filter expression that selects the 
packets to be measured. To stop the applications after 
a specific duration, you would use the -Cd=time 
option. The crl_* applications can read traffic from a 
variety of sources; in these examples, the data source 
is “‘if:fxp0’’, a native Ethernet interface (fxp0) read via 
libpcap. 

IP addresses in the sample outputs have been 
encoded for privacy. Some output has been edited to 
better fit the page and for illustrative value. 


Timestamps in application output are printed in 
UNIX timestamp format. 


[* ] Passive Monitor Card 
[NIG Network Interface Card 


CoralReef 
Monitor 





(b) 


Figure 2: Examples of tapping a link. 
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Using crl_rate to Check Utilization of Subinterfaces 


The crl_rate application counts packets and bytes 
on interfaces and subinterfaces at regular intervals. On 
Ethernet interfaces, subinterfaces are IEEE 802.1Q 
VLANs. On ATM interfaces, virtual channels are 
reported as subinterfaces. Other types of interfaces do 
not have subinterfaces. 


Goal: Continuously Measure Traffic on a Link, in 
Packets and Bytes 


Command line: crl_rate -Ci=10 if:fxp0 
See Listing 1 for the sample output. 
Explanation: 

This output shows that there was traffic on seven 
VLANs on Ethernet interface fxp0 in a 10 second 
period. A similar table would be printed every 10 sec- 
onds. The “non_ip”’ column counts packets of proto- 
cols like ARP, AppleTalk, and IPX. The total IPv4 
traffic on this link in 10 seconds was about 99.5 
Megabytes, or 79.6 Megabits per second. Note that the 
bytes counted are those in layer three and above; bytes 
in lower layer encapsulations like Ethernet and ATM 
are not counted. 


This simple example is a good way to test your 
CoralReef monitor and software setup to verify that the 
output matches your expectations. 


There was only one interface in this example, 
labeled 0 in the output, but it 1s possible to monitor 
multiple interfaces simultaneously. 


Goal: Find Out How Much KaZaA Traffic is on Your 
Link 

Command line: 

cri_rate -s -Ci=300 -C’filter port 1214’ if:fxp0 

See Listing 2 for sample output. 

Explanation: 
In this example, we were not interested in subin- 

terfaces (VLANs), so we used the -S option to omit 

them. Because of high variability in these kinds of 
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measurements, larger intervals are usually more use- 
ful. In this example, we used a five minute interval. To 
limit the measured traffic to KaZaA [10], we used a 
BPF filter to match only traffic to or from KaZaA’s 
well-known port (1214). In the first of the two inter- 
vals shown, there were about 1.33 Gigabytes of 
KaZaA traffic, or 35.5 Megabits per second. 


Using crl_flow to Collect Flow Data 


The crl_flow application summarizes data by IP 
flows. In this context, a flow is identified by the 5-tuple 
of source address (src), destination address (dst), proto- 
col (proto), source port (sport), and destination port 
(dport). A flow is unidirectional, so there will be one 
flow for each of the two directions of a network connec- 
tion, with sources and destinations swapped. 


The definition of flow termination can be chosen 
by a command line option. The -I option specifies that 
flows terminate at the end of each interval, which is 
the most useful definition for this kind of continuous 
monitoring. Other definitions are typically more useful 
in offline analysis of historic data, as 1s often needed 
in research situations. 


A table of these 5-tuples, along with counts of 
packets, bytes, and flows for each, is called a 
Tuple_Table. The ‘‘ok”’ column contains a | if sport and 
dport are meaningful for the protocol and were not 
truncated by capturing too few header bytes. Ports are 
meaningful for TCP, UDP, and ICMP (for ICMP, the 
sport and dport columns actually contain ICMP type 
and code, respectively). 


Goal: Continuously Collect Data on Link Use, Sum- 
marized by Hosts, Protocols, and Ports. 


Explanation: 

The -h option tells cri_flow to print in human- 
readable format. With no formatting option, crl_flow 
prints a tab-separated format more suitable for input to 
other scripts. Additionally, crl_flow -b outputs a binary 


## time 1001975450.054545 (10.000000), packets lost: 0 


# if [subif] ipv4pkts ipv4bytes ipv6pkts ipv6ébytes non_ip 
0[135] 1 40 0 0 O 
0{110] 2269 2536140 0 0 
0[169] 9397 3761410 0 0 0 
0[170] 40097 20640233 0 0 0 
0[130] 5659 1921566 0 0 0 
0[131] 118429 70553909 0 0 O 
0[108] 1774 92307 O 0 QO 
O TOTAL 177626 99505605 O 0 O 
Listing 1: crl_rate output: traffic on a link. 
## time 1001977053.013038 (300.000000), packets lost: 0 
# if [subif] ipv4pkts ipv4bytes ipv6pkts ipv6bytes non_ip 
0 TOTAL 1999660 1330861215 0 0 0 
## time 1001977353.013038 (300.000000), packets lost: 0 
## if [subif] ipv4pkts ipv4bytes ipv6pkts ipv6bytes non_ip 
0 TOTAL 1956821 1215396030 0 0 0 
Listing 2: crl_rate output: KaZaA traffic. 
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format that is readable by the t2_* applications, more 
efficiently than either of the text formats. . 
Command line: crl_flow -I -h -Ci=10 if-fxp0 

See Listing 3 for sample output. 


The output shown here has been edited to fit the 
page. Real output would have a Tuple_Table for each 
interface and subinterface, repeated every 10 seconds; 
an interface or subinterface summary preceding each 
table; and two additional columns in each table show- 
ing the first and last packet timestamp observed within 
each flow. Remember that IP addresses have been 
encoded for privacy. 


The sample output shows one UDP DNS flow (pro- 
tocol 17, port 53), one HTTP flow from a web server to a 
client, several HTTP flows from clients to web servers, 
and one large flow on TCP port 1214 (KaZaA). 


Using t2_* to Monitor Utilization and Flows 


Although crl_flow does some aggregation, its out- 
put is still typically too voluminous to be directly use- 
ful. The t2_* applications further aggregate or filter the 
output of crl_flow for more specific needs. In particular, 
t2_ts outputs a single line per interval summarizing the 
packets, bytes, and flows observed. t2_top sorts table 
entries by packets, bytes, or flows, and prints only the 
top N. 


Most {t2_* applications accept different table 
types as input, so the user must specify the type on the 
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command line. cri_flow outputs a Tuple_Table; we will 
introduce other table types in later examples. 


Goal: Continuously Measure Traffic on a Link, in 
Packets, Bytes, and Flows 


Command line: 

crl_flow -I -b -Ci=10 if:fxp0 | t2_ts Tuple_Table 
See Listing 4 for sample output. 
Explanation: 

In this example, t2_ts prints a line for every 10 
second interval, the beginning of which is indicated in 
the first column (time). The next three columns show 
the total number of packets, bytes, and flows observed 
during the interval. The “entries” column shows the 
number of table entries, which, in the case of a 
Tuple_Table, is equal to the number of flows. The last 
three columns show the average number of packets, 
bytes, and flows per second during the interval. 


The -b option to cri_flow tells it to output in effi- 
cient binary format readable by t2_* applications. The 
use of this option can drastically improve perfor- 
mance, and is recommended when the intermediate 
output does not need to be read by a human. 


Goal: Continuously Find Flows Consuming the Most 
Bandwidth on a Link 
Command line: 
cri_flow -I -b -Ci=10 if:fxp0 | 
t2_top -b -n5 Tuple_Table 


# crl_flow output version: 1.0 (pretty format) 


# begin trace interval: 1001981488.441461 
trace interval duration: 10.000000 s 

## Layer 2 PDUs dropped: 0 

## IP: 101.8403 Mbit/s 

## Non-IP: 0.0000 pkts/s 


## Table IDs: 0[131], 0[108], 0[130], 0[110], 


# begin Tuple Table ID: 0[131] 
## expired flows 


0[170], 0[169] 


#tsrce dst proto ok sport dport pkts bytes flows 
0.1.0.8 .82.0.1 17 1 53 53 2 497 1 
0.1.0.14 0.44.0.1 6 1 80 2223 4 646 1 
0.3.0.148 1.95.0.1 6 1 1214 62772 125 18/7008 1 
0.1.1.93 0.71.0.6 6 1 49200 80 3 565 1 
Q.1.1.93 0.71.0.6 6 1 49199 80 5 647 1 
Q0.1.1.93 0.71.0.6 6 1 49198 80 5 647 1 
Og do 93 0.71.0.6 6 1 49196 80 6 708 1 
0.1.2.59 11.88.0.1 6 1 51643 80 6 817 1 
## end of text table 
ff end trace interval 
Listing 3: cri_flow output: Continuous data collection. 
time pkts bytes flows entries  pkts/s bytes/s flows/s 
1001982746.151594 143315 97458948 6624 6624 14331.500 9745894.800 662.400 
1001982756.151594 143985 98792491 6465 6465 14398.500 9879249.100 646.500 
Listing 4: ts_ts output: Utilization and flows. 
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See Listing 5 for sample output. 
Explanation: 

The “KEYS” columns are the same as the keys 
in the input table, which in this example is a 
Tuple_Table from crl_flow. The -p, -b, or -f option tells 
t2_top to sort by packets, bytes, or flows, and the -n 
option specifies how many entries to print. 


Using t2_* to Find Hosts Generating the Most Traffic 


Often we want to aggregate the flows of a 
Tuple_Table by a subset of its keys. For example, we 
may want to count the bytes sent between pairs of 
hosts, regardless of their protocols and ports; or, all 
the packets sent from a particular TCP port, no matter 
what host sent or received them. 


Table Type Keys 


Tuple_Table source IP, destination IP, IP proto- 
col, ports ok, source port, destina- 
tion port 

IP_ Table IP 

IP_Matrix source IP, destination IP 

Proto_Ports_Table IP protocol, ports ok, source port, 
destination port 

Port_Table port 

Port_Matrix source port, destination port 

Proto_Table IP protocol 

AS_Table AS 

AS_ Matrix source AS, destination AS 

Country_Table country 

Country_Matrix source country, destination coun- 

try 

application 

vp/vc pair 

prefix/masklength 

source prefix/masklength, desti- 

nation prefix/masklength 

Length_Table length 


Table 1: CoralReef table types. 


App_ Table 

VPVC_Table 
Prefix_Table 
Prefix_Matrix 





In addition to the Tuple_Table, CoralReef has other 
table types defined by different sets of keys. For 
example, the keys of an IP_Matrix are source and desti- 
nation IP addresses, and the key of an |P_Table is a 


sre dst proto ok Sport 
#KEYS 

0.4.0.27 0.98.0.1 6 1 
0.4.0.30 0.19.0.2 6 1 22 
0.4.0.44 0.158.0.1 6 1 22 
0.4.0.4 0.17.0.1 6 1 80 
0.4.0.3 Oe 5:40.21 6 1 

## end of text table 

KEYS 

0.4.0.27 0.98.0.1 6 1 
0.4.0.27 0.98.0.1 6 1 
0.4.0.30 0.19.0.2 6 1 22 
0.4.0.44 0.158.0.1 6 1 22 
0.4.0.21 0.73.0.2 6 1 

## end of text table 
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single IP address. Table 1 shows all tables and their 
keys. 


The t2_convert application converts one table 
type to another by aggregating entries with common 
keys. A conversion operator determines which subset 
of input table keys to use as the keys of the output 
table. For example, applying the src_IP_Table operator 
to a Tuple_Table generates an IP_Table whose keys are 
the source addresses of the input table. The pkts, 
bytes, and flows counts of each entry in the new table 
are the sums of the corresponding counts of the 
Tuple_Table entries with the same source IP address. 
Figure 3 shows all the operators that can be applied to 
the various table types. 


Goal: Find the Top Five Hosts by Bytes of Traffic 
Generated 


Command line: 
crl_flow -I -b -Ci=10 if:fxp0 | 
t2_convert Tuple_Table src_IP_Table | 
t2_top -b -n5 |P_Table 
See Listing 6 for sample output. 
Explanation: 

The output of cri_flow is a Tuple_Table, with keys 
src, dst, proto, ok, sport, and dport. To aggregate those 
flows by source IP address, we apply the src_IP_Table 
operator with t2_convert. Since the flows column in a 
Tuple_Table is always 1, the flows column in the result- 
ing IP_Table is the number of flows with that source IP 
address. Sorting this IP_Table by bytes and taking the 
top five entries shows the hosts sending the most 
bytes. 

Goal: Find the Top Five Web Servers by HTTP Flows 


Command line: 
crl_flow -I -b -Ci=10 -C’filter tcp src port 80’ if:fxp0 | 
t2_convert Tuple_Table src_|IP_Table | 
t2_top -f -n5 IP_Table 
See Listing 7 for sample output. 
Explanation: 

This is similar to the previous example, except 
we limit the traffic to web servers by using a filter 
option to crl_flow and sort by flows (-f) instead of bytes. 
Aggregating this Tuple_Table by source IP address and 
then sorting the resulting IP_Table by flows shows the 


dport 
pkts bytes flows 


64671 16035 22534236 1 
64156 2965 4230700 1 
33222 3647 3919348 1 
58013 1831 2702668 1 
20 2244 2390668 1 


pkts bytes flows 


64683 9311 13084084 1 
64671 9095 12780460 1 
64156 3097 4417620 1 
33222 3185 3350880 1 
119 1362 1915352 1 


Listing 5: t2_top output: High bandwidth consumers. 
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dst_Port_Table 
Country_Table 
Port Table 
Country Table 


Figure 3: Table conversion operations. 





#KEYS pkts bytes flows (top 5 sorted by bytes) 
0.4.0.27 16035 22534236 1 
0.4.0.21 12202 13663537 46 
0.4.0.30 2965 4230700 1 
0.4.0.44 3647 3919348 1 
0.4.0.4 1831 2702668 1 
## end of text table 
#KEYS pkts bytes flows (top 5 sorted by bytes) 
0.4.0.2/7 18409 25864829 2 
0.4.0.21 13900 15515873 46 
0.4.0.30 3097 4417620 1 
0.4.0.44 3185 3350880 1 
0.4.0.64 1347 1948443 7 
ft end of text table 
Listing 6: t2_top output: Top five source hosts. 
Sa ee a ee 

KEYS pkts bytes flows (top 5 sorted by flows) 
0.3.0.7/7 126 101845 23 
0.1.0.108 102 52397 17 
Oy. Oyoz 180 78166 15 
0.1.0.42 8 320 8 
0.1.0.182 24 L713 5 
## end of text table 
KEYS pkts bytes flows (top 5 sorted by flows) 
0.1.0.108 192 80733 36 
0.320.727 131 119220 22 
0.1.2.145 5 205 5 
0.442.135 66 72221 5 
0.1.0.119 17 25500 4 

d of text table 


ooh 
" 0 
4 


Listing 7: t2_top output: Top five web servers. 
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web servers with the most HTTP connections during 
each 10 second interval. 


Using t2_* to Find Hosts Talking to the Most 
Hosts 


Normally, the flows column in each entry of the 
output table of t2_convert is the sum of the flows col- 
umn of the input table entries with the same output 
keys. But with the -F option of t2_convert, the flows 
column in each output entry will be the number of 
input entries with the same output keys. For example, 
given this IP_Matrix table: 


sre dst pkts bytes flows 
0.0.0.1 0.0.0.2 5 120 3 
0.0.0.1 070.043 1 40 1 
0.0.0.1 00.024 10 400 5 


The command ‘“‘t2_convert IP_Matrix src_IP_Table”’ yields 
an IP_Table in which the flows column shows the num- 
ber of 5-tuple flows with the given source address: 


sre pkts bytes flows 
020-021 14 560 9 


but “‘t2_convert -F |P_Matrix src_IP_Table’’ yields an 
IP_Table in which the flows column shows the number 
of IP pairs with the given source address: 


sre pkts bytes flows 
0.0.051 14 560 3 


Goal: Find the Number of Unique Destination Hosts 
for Each Source Host 


Command line: 
crl_flow -I -b -Ci=10 if:fxp0 | 
t2_convert Tuple_Table IP_Matrix | 
t2_convert -F IP_Matrix src_IP_Table | 
t2_top -f -n5 IP_Table 
Sample output: 


KEYS pkts bytes flows 
# (top 5 sorted by flows) 

0.1.0.120 1059 135597 159 
Ocd oOn5 1224 149885 143 
0.4.1.16 188 13280 110 
0.4.0.7 1239 140900 87 
Orde Qed 799 67787 78 

# end of text table 

KEYS pkts bytes flows 
# (top 5 sorted by flows) 

0.1.0.120 1159 93601 167 
0.1.0.5 1553 119823 157 
0.4.0.7 1042 109109 79 
0.1.0.1 884 75684 71 
Q0.1.0.65 941 106510 65 

## end of text table 


Explanation: 


Remember, since the -F option was used on the 
second t2_convert, the flows column is actually the 
number of corresponding entries in the |P_Matrix input 
table, 1.e., the number of IP pairs with the given source 
address. So, in the first 10 second interval, host 
0.1.0.120 sent traffic to 159 different destination hosts, 
totaling 135597 bytes. 
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Goal: Find the Top Five Web Servers by Number of 
Clients 


Command line: 
crl_flow -I -b -Ci=10 -C’filter tcp src port 80’ if:fxp0 | 
t2_convert Tuple_Table IP_Matrix | 
t2_convert -F IP_Matrix src_IP_Table | 
t2_top -f -n5-IP_Table 


Sample output: 

KEYS pkts bytes flows 
## (top 5 sorted by flows) 

0.1.0.52 180 78166 11 
0.1.0.108 102 52397 6 
051.0262 32 33203 4 
0.140.182 24 1713 4 
0.1.0.231 40 33100 3 

## end of text table 

iFKEYS pkts bytes flows 
F (top 5 sorted by flows) 

0.1.0.108 192 80733 La 

Oi 222 2-235 66 72221 5 
0.1.0.182 20 7135 4 
0.3.0.77 131 119220 2 

On Te 145 39893 2 

## end of text table 
Explanation: 


This example is similar to the previous one, 
except that we first filter the traffic to measure only 
packets sent by HTTP servers. So, in the first 10 sec- 
ond interval, host 0.1.0.52 sent HTTP traffic to 11 dif- 
ferent destination hosts, totaling 78166 bytes. 


Goal: Find Hosts on Your Internal Network Trying to 
Spread the CodeRed Worm 


Command line: 
crl_flow -I -b -Ci=60 -C’filter tcp dst port 80 and \ 
src net 10.0.0.0/8' if:fxp0 | 
t2_convert Tuple_Table IP_Matrix | 
t2_convert -F IP_Matrix src_IP_Table | 
{2_top -f -n5 IP_Table Sample output: 


#FKEYS pkts bytes flows 
## (top 5 sorted by flows) 

10:0:439.61 7680 460800 7680 

10.0... 198-2103 8960 358400 6144 

10.0.39.60 6144 368640 6144 

10..0..0,190 7168 299008 4864 

10.0.19.1 12544 602112 4608 

## end of text table 

KEYS pkts bytes flows 
## (top 5 sorted by flows) 

10.0.39.61 8448 506880 8448 

10.0.39.60 7424 445440 7424 

10.0.198.103 7680 307200 6656 

10.0.0.141 6144 256000 4352 


10.0.213.103 4352 
#F end of text table 


Explanation: 

Hosts infected with the CodeRed worm try to 
infect large numbers of other hosts by attempting to 
open an HTTP connection to random IP addresses 
(which may or may not actually exist or be running a 
web server) [20]. With the exception of web caches, 
most hosts do not open HTTP connections to more 


188416 3584 
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than a few different servers per second, so we should 
be suspicious of any host that tries to connect to sig- 
nificantly more servers. In particular, hosts infected 
with CodeRed attempt to open HTTP connections to 
many tens or hundreds of hosts per second. By using a 
filter that selects only packets from the internal net- 
work (10.0.0.0/8 in this example) to HTTP servers, 
and by seeing which of the hosts sending those pack- 
ets are attempting to communicate with the most 
servers, we produce a list of internal hosts that are 
behaving suspiciously. 


Report Generator 


The CoralReef report generator provides a web 
interface to continuously updated link usage reports. 
The report generator (t2_report) is a Perl application, 
using C backends for speed, which receives (via a 
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Figure 4 Example of a timeseries plot of application breakdown by bytes. 
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pipe) either live data or traces taken from crl_flow. 
t2_report collects and displays timeseries information 
by using RRDtool [18]. 


The report generator utilizes many of the features 
of the CoralReef suite and thus illustrates some of the 
capabilities of the suite. At configurable intervals 
(e.g., every five minutes), t2_report produces pie charts 
and tables of traffic data from the most recent sample 
interval, and timeseries graphs of data over the last 
hour, day, week, month, and year. All three report 
forms present data as bytes, packets, and flows. The 
pie charts and tables show protocol breakdown, appli- 
cations, flows, source/destination hosts, unknown TCP 
and UDP, and source/destination ASes and countries. 
The timeseries graphs show absolute counts and per- 
centages for protocol breakdown and applications. 
There are two sets of application timeseries graphs. 
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0.00 M 0.12 M 0.64 M 

0,00 M 0.09 M 0.44 M | 
0.00 M 0.34 M 6.34 M 

0,00 M 0,01 M 0,09 M 
0,05 M 0,05 M 0.05 M 
0,00 M 0.03 M 0.146 M 
0.02 M 0,03 M 0,08 M 
3,22 M 6.49 M 6.55 M 

2001 PDT 
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One shows only the applications specified in the 
t2_report configuration file, and the other shows the 
applications with the most traffic in each interval. 


To report traffic by AS number, countries, and 
application names, t2_report must use external data not 
present in the packets themselves. t2_report uses a 
library called ASFinder and a routing table, as output 
by parse_bgp_*, to map IP addresses to AS numbers. 
To get countries and AS names from AS numbers, 
t2_report uses NetGeo [14]. Application names are 
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found by the AppPorts library, which uses a prioritized 
ruleset to map protocol and port numbers to applica- 
tions. Users can add or modify application rules by 
editing a simple text file. 


Figure 4 shows an example of a timeseries plot 
of application breakdown by bytes. Figure 5 shows an 
example of the top source ASes by bytes in a five 
minute period. The CoralReef web site has a live 
demonstration of the report generator monitoring the 
commodity traffic link for the U. C. San Diego. 


Ypvc data 0[1:137 |: CERFnet to UCSD/SDSC inbound traffic 
Wed Jun 13 04:08:00 2001 UTC 
300.00s 





Overall Performance: 


Byte rate: 15.5966 Mbits/s 
Packet rate: 4.1023 Kpackets/s 
Tuple rate: 163.2733 tuples/s 


a CERFNET (1740) 

~ NETUSACOM-AS (3967) 

r SUPERNETASBLK (3908) 
ABOVENET (6461) 
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_ CHINALINK (4134) 

WW EGBLX (3549) 

88 (19078) 

Wi HYUNDAI-KR (4670) 
HOME-NET-1 (6172) 

M) SMATNET-TAC (5778) 

VERIO (2914) 

IBEAM (13577) 

My CRL-GATE (2041) 

MOBILCOM (5430) 

MB SCRR-10311 (10311) 
AS83257 

—) HINET-AS (3462) 

other 











Total unique Source AS entries: 1789 (top 100 by bytes shown) 
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Source AS 
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Figure 5: Example of top source ASes by ies | in a five minute period. 
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Conclusion 


CoralReef provides a suite of tools to aid network 
administrators in monitoring and diagnosing changes 
in network behavior. CoralReef provides a unified plat- 
form to a wide range of capture devices and a collec- 
tion of tools that can be applied at multiple levels of 
the network. Its components provide measures on a 
wide range of real-world network traffic flow applica- 
tions, including validation and monitoring of hardware 
performance for saturation and diagnosis of network 
flow constraints. CoralReef can be used to produce 
standalone results or produce data for analysis by 
other programs. CoralReef reporting applications can 
output in text formats that can be easily manipulated 
with common UNIX data-reduction utilities (e.g., 
grep), providing enormous flexibility for customiza- 
tion in an operational setting. 


CoralReef provides a balanced collection of fea- 
tures for network administrators seeking to monitor 
their network and diagnose trouble spots. It serves as a 
useful bridge between higher level monitoring tools 
which only work at a coarse level of aggregation and 
“dump” utilities which may overwhelm the adminis- 
trator with detail. By covering the range from raw 
packet capture to real-time HTML report generation, 
CoralReef provides a viable toolkit for wide range of 
network administration needs. 
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ABSTRACT 


Sowhat is an administrative tool that performs global impact analysis of dynamic library 
dependencies for Solaris systems. Sowhat runs in two phases. It first builds a database of 
dependencies offline in the background, and then answers user queries and generates reports in 
real time based upon stored knowledge. Using sowhat, one can find problems with library bindings 
in large program repositories before these problems annoy potential users. 


“I can stands what I can stands, but I can’t 
stands no more!” — Popeye 


Introduction 


We manage a large Solaris network containing 
several large shared program repositories, each con- 
taining up to 1000 programs apiece. Several times in 
the last two years we have inadvertently and unpre- 
dictably broken user programs and network services 
during routine upgrades of dynamic libraries. Library 
dependencies that load libraries from NFS-mounted 
partitions have also been responsible for random boot- 
time failures of daemons, because a daemon cannot 
access its libraries when it needs to load them. Lastly, 
we can never be sure that a dynamic library is not in 
use by any program, so we can never delete a dynamic 
library safely. 


In this paper we describe a very simple technique 
for avoiding such anomalies through “in vivo” global 
analysis of library dependencies. A Perl script con- 
structs a library dependency database from a user’s- 
eye-view of a system and generates an ‘inverted’ 
report, for each dynamic library, of all of the programs 
that will attempt to load it. Using this report, one can 
easily spot problems such as those mentioned above. 


Related work 


Our program is related to many other tools that 
almost — but not quite — entirely fail in detecting 
library dependencies in a heterogeneous and open 
computing environment. Package managers such as 
RPM [1] and Depot [2, 8, 9, 11] allow point-of-instal- 
lation dependency analysis based upon a “closed- 
world” assumption. As long as either has complete 
control of the environment, dependencies will likely 
be satisfied correctly. Combine these with other soft- 
ware installation techniques such as direct compila- 
tion, however, and they will fail to spot possible prob- 
lems in the resulting stew. Neither RPM nor Depot has 
full knowledge of the user environment in which the 
software that they install will be utilized. 


Change detectors such as tripwire [14] and aide 
[7] can detect changes to a filesystem but cannot 
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analyze the potential effects. We need to know not 
only the names of files that changed, but also which 
programs could be affected by libraries that have 
changed, and even perhaps which programs might be 
broken by a particular ‘make install’. 


Pre-existing tools most applicable to our problem 
act to control the user’s environment carefully so that 
conflicts should not occur. The Soft [5] environment 
control system manages library bindings by careful 
control of the user’s environment variables. Soft was 
preceded by much other work on creating software 
modules that can be invoked by users on demand [4, 
6]. These inspired our own software module mecha- 
nism that sowhat understands and analyses. 


Others have faced the same problems with 
libraries and opted to control the dynamic linking 
environment carefully in order to avoid the need for 
approaches like sowhat. Vendor-supplied software has 
been hampered in Linux by the large number of differ- 
ing distributions of what is essentially the same core 
operating system. Differences in distributions can 
often break software, so that a product that works 
properly in one distribution may not work in another. 


The Linux Standard Base (LSB) project [13] 
seeks to provide a dynamic linking environment 
within Linux in which vendor-provided software is 
guaranteed to execute properly. The goal of LSB is to 
identify a set of core standards that must be shared 
among distributions in order to guarantee that a prod- 
uct that works properly in one of them will work in all 
compliant distributions. These standards include 
requirements for the content of dynamic libraries, as 
well as standards for locations of system files used by 
library functions. 


With these standards in hand, the LSB provides 
tools with which one can certify both environments 
and programs to be compliant with the standard. Linux 
distributions can be examined by an automatic certifi- 
cation utility that checks link order, versions of 
libraries, and locations of relevant system files. A dis- 
tribution may have more libraries than the standard 
specifies, but the libraries specified in the standard 
must be first to be scanned during linking and must 
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contain the appropriate versions of library subroutines. 
Another certification utility checks that the binary 
code for linux applications only calls library functions 
protected by the standard. Since the LSB tools solely 
analyze the contents of binary files, they can check 
closed-source executables for compliance. 


The LSB’s library version probing is a much 
deeper library analysis than our tool performs, though 
not beyond the scope of future work. For example, 
sowhat relies upon the names of libraries to indicate 
versions, while LSB scans them for embedded version 
strings, so that it can accurately determine the content 
and versions of renamed or even misnamed libraries. 


Dynamic Libraries and Global Analysis 


The cause of our problems is that in a modem 
UNIX environment, the file containing an executable 
program is seldom the only component required in 
order to execute the program. Each executable binary 
file contains references to one or more dynamic 
libraries that are linked into the program after it is 
invoked and before it begins execution (through the 
dynamic linker Id.so). The typical reason for this way 
of segmenting programs is to share runtime memory; 
one in-memory copy of a library may be shared 
among several executables running at the same time. 
But if the libraries needed at runtime by a specific pro- 
gram are changed or deleted, the referring program 
may change in behavior or fail to run at all. 


While it is possible (through the command Idd) to 
examine which libraries are loaded by any specific 
program, no general mechanism except sowhat exists 
for examining which programs load a specific library. 
This is because while the former question involves 
examining one executable, the latter involves examin- 
ing all possible executables that could load the library. 
The former question is /ocal in scope, while the latter 
is global. In practice, this means that without a tool 
such as sowhat, one can never safely delete any library 
in the system without the risk of breaking an unknown 
program. If user uptime is more important than disk 
space, this means one can never delete or upgrade any 
library at all because the impact of such a change is 
unknown. One can only add libraries. This leads to 
‘library rot’ much like ‘filesystem rot’ [3], in which 
libraries gradually fill up with useless files that one 
cannot delete with any assurance of lack of impact. 


Analyzing Dependencies 


The basic function of sowhat is very straightfor- 
ward. One runs it as a normal user. Sowhat parses the 
user’s PATH environment variable to create a list of 
programs to scan. For each program, it parses the out- 
put of the Solaris utility ‘Idd’ [12] to generate an index 
of the libraries the program will load. It inverts this 
index so that it can list programs that call each library 
and stores the inverted index in a database from which 
it can generate reports. One can easily limit the report 
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to specific libraries of interest by listing them on the 
command line. 


How sowhat Works 


Sowhat is currently written to analyze a Solaris 
2.x environment. In this environment, the dynamic 
linker Id.so utilizes hard-coded library paths encoded 
into the executable program, as well as search requests 
that tell Id.so to scan a library path for a library match- 
ing a given name pattern and version. This scan 
checks all directories listed in the environment vari- 
able LD_LIBRARY_PATH. The function of Id.so is mim- 
icked by the diagnostic program Idd, which reports the 
full pathnames of libraries that will satisfy each search 
request when Id.so is invoked prior to program execu- 
tion. 


To function properly, sowhat has to intimately 
understand the possible responses of the Idd command. 
The command Idd lists dynamic dependencies of exe- 
cutable files or shared objects. For example, for the 
executable file /local/bin/g+-+, Idd lists the path names 
of all shared objects that will be loaded whenever 
Nocal/bin/g++ is loaded, e.g.: 

libe.so.1 => /usr/lib/libc.so.1 
libdl.so.1 => /usr/lib/libdl.so.1 


These records are relative; g++ asks for the first ver- 
sion of the library in the current library path matching 
the pattern libdl.so.1. This matches /usr/lib/libdl.so.1 . 


The output of Idd can look quite different for 
vendor-supplied software. Consider the output of Idd 
for the tnshut command supplied with Sun’s TotalNet 
software: 

libdl.so.1 => /usr/lib/libdl.so.1 
libsocket.so.1 =>/usr/lib/libsocket.so.1 
libnsl.so.1 => £/usr/lib/libnsl.so.1 
libintl.so.1 => /usr/lib/libintl.so.1 
libe.so.1 =) /usr/lib/libc.so.1 
libmp.so.2 => /usr/lib/libmp.so.2 
/usr/platform/SUNW, 
Ultra-250/lib/libc_psr.so.1l 


The last library has an absolute binding. It must exist 
in exactly that place in the filesystem or the program 
will not function. In this case there is a good reason 
for the absolute binding as the existence of the library 
in question is dependent upon the sub-architecture of 
the particular machine. If it is not present, the system 
in question has the wrong architecture to run the soft- 
ware! 

In order to find failures, sowhat must also under- 
stand the meaning of the various and sundry error 
messages provided by Idd. These include: 

1. No match to library pattern: 
libucb.so.1 => (file not found) 
2. Correct version not found: 
libm.so.1 (SUNW_1.1) => 
(version not found) 


In both cases, sowhat will record the actual library 
name as NotHere. If you then ask sowhat to list the 
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programs that use the library NotHere, it will list all 
programs that cannot run due to missing libraries. 


Environmental Awareness 


Alas, any such script must be cognizant of the 
detailed structure of the user’s environment — a matter 
of local operating policy. In particular, sowhat must be 
able to reconstruct any environment available to a user 
in order to test for problems within each one. 


At Tufts EECS, we utilize a simple derivative of 
software module management [4, 5, 6] to allow users 
to dynamically add modules to their environment, 
modifying both their PATH and LD_LIBRARY_PATH as 


needed. Users need only type the shell command: 
use packname 


(where packname is the name of the package) in order 
to modify their environments for a specific package. 
We use this mechanism to allow users access to a vari- 
ety of software that is not accessible except by specific 
request, such as vendor software for computer-aided 
design. 


The ‘use’ command above invokes a package- 
specific startup script to modify the user’s environ- 
ment appropriately so that the desired package will 
work properly. For example, use new executes 
/local/env/new.cshre: 


set path = (Spath[1-3] \ 
/local/new/bin Spath[4-]) 

setenv MANPATH \ 
/local/new/man:$ {MANPATH} 

setenv LD_LIBRARY_PATH \ 
/local/new/1lib:${LD_LIBRARY_PATH} 


which has the effect of including the beta software 
testing tree /local/new in the user’s PATH, MANPATH, 
and LD_LIBRARY_PATH. 


The way the use command works is quite 
straightforward. The tcsh alias: 


alias use \ | 
"set packages = ( \!* ) ; \ 
source /local/lib/use’ 


sources the script /local/lib/use with $packages 
set to the appropriate package name: 


#1! /usr/bin/tcsh 
if ($?packages) then 
foreach pkg (Spackages) 
if (-f /local/env/Spkg.cshrce) then 
echo Using package Spkg : 
setting up your environment 
source /local/env/S$pkg.cshre 
else 
echo There is no package Spkg : \ 
please check your spelling. 
endif 
end 
endif 
unset packages 


This script in turn sources a setup script from 
/local/env (starting with the package name) that sets 
PATH and LD_LIBRARY_PATH appropriately for the new 
module. 
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Analyzing Customizations 


Using packages of this kind provides not only a 
way to avoid user confusion about commands most 
users do not need; it also provides a marvelous hiding 
place for library binding errors. To find library prob- 
lems, one must analyze each package environment 
that the user can construct. Starting from each user’s 
default environment, Sowhat constructs each custom 
environment available to users, one by one, and then 
analyzes effects of any additional libraries or executa- 
bles. It does not test the effect of executing more than 
one ‘use’ at a time, though this would be helpful if not 
ridiculously time-consuming. 


Results 


Analyzing all packages available in a large sys- 
tem is a very time-consuming process. It takes 
between 10 and 20 minutes to analyze the configura- 
tion of a typical user on a Sun Enterprise-250 server, 
depending upon system load. Typically we invoke 
sowhat for data collection in background or overnight 
runs and store the results for later perusal and compar- 
ison. Runs of sowhat can be incremental or restarted 
from a previous failure. Sowhat is also capable of run- 
ning in a differential mode in which it compares its 
recorded data against the system to detect potentially 
damaging changes. 


Sowhat has educated us about our practices and 
the state of our program repositories in a way we 
could never have seen without it. It provides a previ- 
ously unavailable window into our systems that 
informs us not only of potential problems, but also 
gives us a general overview of the health of our pro- 
gram repositories and the impact of our management 
practices. 


Observed Problems 


It was remarkable to us just how many things 
were wrong with our repositories. Using sowhat we 
detected the following kinds of problems: 

1. Binary program invalid. 
a. Wrong subarchitecture. 
b. Wrong exec format. 
2. Missing library. 
a. Nonexistent library. 
i. Due to absolute library pathname. 
ii. In all library path members. 
b. Incompatible library version. 
1. Due to absolute library pathname. 
11. In all library path members. 
c. Incompatible library subarchitecture. 
i. Due to absolute library pathname. 
ii. In all library path members. 


Rarely, the program we analyzed was not a 
Solaris program at all. Unbelievably, we found several 
Linux x86 programs installed in our Solaris reposi- 
tory! 

A more subtle and serious error was that several 
programs in the correct exec format were compiled for 
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a different hardware subarchitecture, e.g., 64-bit code 
on a 32-bit machine. These crept into our repository 
due to addition of 64-bit servers, while no one noticed 
that they could not be used on most of the worksta- 
tions. 


The remaining errors we found are the ones we 
were looking for. Several programs had outlasted their 
libraries by several years; we deleted libraries because 
we were completely unaware of the program’s need 
for them. Other programs were compiled to hard- 
coded library locations, and these locations had been 
moved by operating system updates. Still others 
needed an older or newer version of the library than 
was available. Finally, some programs were made 
available on a machine having an inappropriate subar- 
chitecture, which showed up in sowhat as an incompat- 
ible /ibrary subarchitecture. 


Avoiding errors 


Sowhat is very useful for analyzing the results of 
messy repository maintenance, but is equally useful in 
preventing the messes before they happen. Perhaps the 
nicest thing about sowhat is that one can ask it about 
the future impact of any change upon the user environ- 
ment. 


If one wishes to change or delete a library, sowhat 
can tell which programs will change in function or 
break based upon this change. One can then test these 
programs after the change to insure that they still work 
appropriately. If there are no such programs then the 
library may be deleted with no impact upon users. 


If one wishes to delete a program, sowhat will 
suggest libraries that can be deleted along with it. 
These are the libraries that only the doomed program 
uses. So libraries never need to be kept around ‘just in 
case’ some program uses them. This greatly simplifies 
maintenance of repositories because they no longer 
need fill up with libraries that no program uses, just 
because it is unsafe to delete them without knowing 
which programs do. 


Sowhat’s differential mode not only notifies one 
of the effects of intentional library replacement, but 
also the effects of unintended or malicious changes. 
Unlike Tripwire [14] and Aide [7] it can detect not 
only a malicious change, but also identify its potential 
sphere of effect. 


After operating system upgrades, sowhat can tell 
you which library bindings changed for which pro- 
grams. This allows you to test those programs for pos- 
sible problems created by the upgrade. One can also 
run it in “differential mode’ to compare the user envi- 
ronments on two hosts sharing the same command 
repository. 

When we first ran sowhat, on one of our 
machines named andante, out of 9780 executables, we 
found 12 programs with missing libraries. Out of 61 
packages, eight packages did not work for a variety of 
reasons. Some of the numbers generated by sowhat are 
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a bit staggering: if we change /usr/lib/libc.so.1, 2237 
executables will be affected! 


By running sowhat on several different machines, 
we can determine the differences and inconsistencies 
in their user environments. For example, we discov- 
ered that libm.so.1(SUNW_1.1) is missing on andante, 
but present on other machines. On some machines we 
observed ‘“‘execution failed”’ or “Exec format error” 
messages that were not seen on others. This is due to 
sub-architecture differences between the machines. 


Lessons Learned 


The main lesson that we learned from sowhat is 
that one cannot judge the impact of changing a 
dynamic library without some form of global analysis. 
Our tool does this analysis sufficiently well that one 
can rather accurately predict the sphere of possible 
effects of any potential change. Before we started 
using sowhat, we had already experienced several ser- 
vice failures due to library replacements, notably 
libZ.so, which is used by a surprising variety of open 
source tools. This kind of potential effect was invisible 
to us before we wrote sowhat. 


Alas, sowhat has several limitations. The first is 
that to analyze the user environment, sowhat must also 
know how that environment can change based upon 
user needs. This is a site-specific system property. In 
turn, to perform a complete analysis on a given site, 
sowhat must be updated to understand the mutations 
that can occur in the user environment at that site. 


By far, the largest blind spot in sowhat is that it 
does not detect conflicts between user-invoked pack- 
ages. It is quite possible that, by a specific sequence of 
environmental modifications, a user can produce a 
broken environment. The environment-modifying 
Scripts can in principle do anything. There is no guar- 
antee that one will not undo the good of another, and it 
is impractical to check all sequences of executions of 
these scripts. This is not a limit of sowhat, but one 
imposed by our environment and operating policy. 


Future Work 


sowhat is a fairly closed-ended tool with a spe- 
cific function that it performs quite well. We are 
unlikely to expand upon its basic functionality. How- 
ever, we have already been begged to port this utility 
to Linux and this port is likely to become available in 
the near future. Other architectures are less likely as 
porting targets. 


Several open questions may be attacked by 
future tools with differing scopes. It would be nice, 
e.g., to automate the process of comparing user envi- 
ronments and checking for homogeneity between vari- 
ous machines. This would be especially useful if it 
operated also in a heterogeneous environment, e.g., 
comparing commands and versions available to 
Solaris and Linux users. 
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Availability 


Sowhat is freely available from http://www.eecs. 
tufts.edu/“couch/sowhat. Jt is a Perl script that 
requires access to a MySql database through the DBI 
and DBD::Mysal interfaces in order to record its results. 
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ABSTRACT 


Domain and Type Enforcement (DTE) is a mechanism that can be effective in providing 
extremely fine-grained mandatory access control in complex networked systems. Unfortunately, 
this level of control comes at a price: the configuration of a DTE policy is usually in the form of a 
dense ASCII file which does not lend itself to an understanding or administration of the policy 
itself. We describe a set of graphical tools which aid in that understanding and administration. 


Introduction 


Precise access control is generally acknowledged 
as a means of providing greater system security. The 
gross access control of the standard Unix scheme of 
twelve protection bits specifying access for the owner 
of a binary, the owner’s group, and the rest of the 
world has lead to two points of vulnerability in mod- 
ern Unix systems: the existence of “‘set user id” (root) 
binaries and the root account being exempt from all 
access restrictions. Responses to these vulnerabilities 
include techniques such as access control lists (Linux- 
ACL [8] is a recent development in access control 
lists) and capabilities (such as POSIX capabilities [7] 
as partially implemented in the Linux v2.2 kernel). 
Each technique attempts to allow finer-grained access 
control than the standard Unix mechanism, especially 
for processes running with root privilege. For exam- 
ple, using POSIX capabilities, the talkd service may 
only need access to restricted network ports, so that it 
may be started with only the CAP_NET_BIND_ 
SERVICE capability. If talkd is later compromised, 
the attacker’s privileges on the system are still very 
limited, despite being root on the system. 


Type Enforcement was introduced by Boebert 
and Kain [4] in 1985 as a method of implementing 
integrity systems without relying on a trusted user. It 
labeled objects as well as subjects, and specified 
access from subjects to objects and subjects to sub- 
jects in two matrices. Subject labels were called 
domains, and object labels were called types. Subjects 
to object access could be read, write, and execute. 
Type Enforcement was implemented first in the 
Secure Ada project (LOCK) [10] , and later by TIS in 
Trusted XENIX [1] . Secure Computing still uses TE 
in its Sidewinder firewall product [6] . 


Domain and Type Enforcement was first pre- 
sented by O’Brien and Rogers [10] and is an extension 
of TE. It differs mainly in specifying policies in an 
intuitive policy language rather than using two matri- 
ces. Domain-to-domain transitions are allowed by the 
execution of special binaries designated as entry 
points to the target domain. TIS did the first Unix 
implementation of DTE [3] on a BSD system. 
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Access control techniques similar to TE and 
DTE are a continuing source of research. Most 
notably, NSA’s Security-Enhanced Linux project [2] 
uses a mechanism much like TE and DTE to control 
the access rights for ‘“‘process labels” (similar to 
domains). 


The Problem 


We have implemented DTE for Linux 2.3 and 
2.4. Administering our implementation of DTE con- 
sists of editing a plaintext policy file. The system must 
be rebooted to effect the changes. The policy file con- 
sists of several sections. The first section enumerates 
the types and domains. Next are specified the default 
type for the file system root (‘‘/’’) and its children, and 
the domain in which to run the first process. This is 
followed by a detailed definition of each domain. For 
each domain, we specify the entry points, permitted 
type access, permitted domain transitions, and permit- 
ted signals to processes in other domains. The last sec- 
tion lists the type assignment rules. See the sample 
policy file in Listing 1. 

This policy file should be viewed as part of a 
much larger file which defines the DTE policy for a 
networked Unix system. It was written primarily to 
demonstrate how DTE could defend against root com- 
promise via the recent wu-ftpd exploit [5]. The ftp 
daemon provided with Red Hat Linux 6.2 contains a 
well-known string format vulnerability that allows any 
remote (or local) user to obtain a root shell. This pol- 
icy file was implemented in a version of Linux 2.3 
which had been modified to support DTE [9] and was 
shown to eliminate root compromise through the wu - 
ftpd vulnerability.’ 


The policy defined in Listing | attempts to con- 
fine the access rights of the ftp daemon (/usr/sbin 
/in.ftpd) so that a successful overflow exploit against it 
does not compromise the rest of the system — cer- 
tainly, we do not want to allow the attacker to run a 
shell with root privileges. Lines 19-21 of the policy 
define the ftp d domain in which the daemon is 
required to execute. Note that processes in the ftp_d 


'See the cited paper for details of the syntax. 
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domain may only execute binaries beneath /lib and 
/home/ftp/bin, in addition to /usr/sbin/in.ftpd itself. 
This follows from the rules 

rxd->lib_t 

rxd->ftp_xt 
on line 20, together with the type assignments on lines 
29, 30, and 34. If there is, in fact, an exploitable over- 
flow in the ftp daemon, our policy will ensure that the 
daemon cannot execute a shell, which is assumed not 
to reside in a location accessible for execution to 
/usr/sbin/in.ftpd . 


The ability to use DTE to confine the access 
rights of an important process like the ftp daemon, to 
which we want to allow relatively easy network 
access, Clearly limits the damage that can be done if 
that daemon is compromised. This power comes at an 
obvious price: the DTE policy file is dense, relatively 
unstructured, text. In some sense, this is a natural con- 
sequence of fine-grained access control. We simply 
have a lot to specify when we specify the DTE policy 
for a complex system with many domains and types. 


O1 # ftpd protection policy 
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However, the impact of an error in this file may be 
disastrous. We address this problem with a tool that 
takes the DTE policy file as input and produces a plu- 
gin for a Perl/Tk graphical analysis tool. 


Our Solution: DT Eedit/DTEview 


DTEedit is a DTE policy file editor that under- 
stands, and enforces, proper syntax of the policy file. 
DTEedit produces a well-formed policy file and (in a 
separate file) a representation of the policy expressed 
as Perl code. DTEview is a Perl/Tk program that 
assists in the administration of DTE. Its representation 
of the DTE policy is provided by the Perl plugin out- 
put by DTEedit. DTEview internally treats the policy 
as a directed graph in which nodes represent types and 
domains. An edge from a domain to a type is labeled 
to indicate the appropriate access rights; an edge from 
a domain to a domain indicates a possible domain 
transition through an entry point or, although not rele- 
vant in this example, signals allowed from one domain 
to another. DTEview takes various closures of the 


02 types root_t login_t user_t spool_t binary_t lib_t passwd_t shadow_t dev_t \ 


03 config t ftpd_t ftpd_xt w_t 

O04 domains root_d login_d user_d ftpd_d 
05 default_d root_d 

06 default_et root_t 

O07 default_ut root_t 

08 default_rt root_t 


09 spec_domain root_d (/bin/bash /sbin/init /bin/su) (rwxcd->root_t rwxcd->spool_t \ 


10 rwcedx->user_t rwdce->ftpd_t rxd->lib_t rxd->binary_t rwxcd->passwd_t \ 

11 rxwced->shadow_t rwxed->dev_t rwxcd->Pconfig_t rwxcd->w_t) (auto->login_d \ 
12 auto->ftpd_d) (0->0) 

13 spec_domain login_d (/bin/login /bin/login.dte) (rxd->root_t rwxcd->spool_t \ 
14 rxd->lib_t rxd->binary_t rwxcd->passwd_t rxwcd->shadow_t rwxcd->dev_t \ 
15 rxwd->config_t rwxcd->w_t) (exec->root_d exec->user_d) (14->0 17->0) 

16 spec_domain user_d (/bin/bash /bin/tcsh) (rwxcd->user_t rwxd->root_t \ 

17 rwxcd->spool_t rxd->lib_t rxd->binary_t rwxcd->passwd_t rxwced->shadow_t \ 
18 rwxcd-Pdev_t rxd->config_t rwxcd->w_t) (exec->root_d) (14->0 17->0) 

19 spec_domain ftpd_d (/usr/sbin/in.ftpd) (rwed->ftpd_t rd->user_t rd->root_t \ 
20 rxd->lib_t r->passwd_t r->shadow_t rwed->dev_t rd->config_t rxd->ftpd_xt \ 
21 rwed->w_t d->spool_t) () (14->root_d 17->root_d) 


22 assign -u /home user_t 

23 assign -u /tmp spool_t 

24 assign -u /var spool_t 

25 assign -u /dev dev_t 

26 assign -u /scratch user_t 

27 assign -r /usr/src/linux user_t 

28 assign -u /usr/sbin binary_t 

29 assign -e /usr/sbin/in.ftpd ftpd_xt 
30 assign -r /home/ftp/bin ftpd_xt 


31 assign -e /var/run/ftp.pids-all ftpd_t 


32 assign -r /home/ftp ftpd_t 

33 assign -e /var/log/xferlog ftpd_t 
34 assign -r /lib lib_t 

35 assign -e /etc/passwd passwd_t 

36 assign -e /etc/shadow shadow_t 

37 assign -e /var/log/wtmp w_t 

38 assign -e /var/run/utmp w_t 

39 assign -u /etc config t 


Listing 1: Sample policy file. 
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graph representation of the policy 1n response to user 
queries. In this paper we restrict the description of 
DTEview to those features needed to detect a problem 
with the sample policy file listed above, although 
clearly the tools will analyze any DTE policy. 

We begin by showing a DTEview file type analysis 
window in Figure 1. We start a directory traversal at 
/home/ftp. This results in a display of the contents of 
the /home/ftp directory, which in this case are the bin/ 
and incoming/ subdirectories. Each element of the dis- 
play is labeled with its DTE type. By left clicking on 
the arrows pointing out of the subdirectory elements, 
One may traverse the hierarchy as deeply as needed, 
seeing associated types for all file system objects. The 
most relevant parts of this display for our purposes are 
that: 

e the directory subtree rooted at /home/ftp/bin 1s 
of type ftpd xt, and hence, the ftp daemon can 
execute any binary beneath /home/ftp/bin, and 

e the /home/ftp directory is of type ftpd t. 

The next DTEview window is the process tree ana- 
lyzer shown in Figure 2. When invoked, the tool starts 
with the domain of /sbin/init and shows the one-step 
domain transitions possible by the entry point mecha- 
nism. In our example, the top two rows of rectangles 
are drawn. Each rectangle represents a process capable 
of running in the system, labeled with the domain in 
which it runs. Left clicking on a rectangle in the sec- 
ond row will show, in similar form, domains into 
which a process represented by the rectangle may 
transition through an entry point. No such transitions 
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are shown in Figure 2. Right clicking on a rectangle 
shows the types to which the process/domain has 
access rights. The types are represented by the circles 
on the third row of Figure 2; this row was obtained by 
right clicking on the rectangle associated with the ftp 
daemon, and filtering the display to show only types 
to which the process has directory write (c) access. 


Note that the ftp daemon, running in the ftpd d 
domain, has ‘“‘rwcd”’ access rights to any files or direc- 
tories of type ftpd_t. Clicking on the ftpd_t icon now 
brings up the window shown in Figure 3. We see in 
the last two lines that ftpd_t is assigned to /home/ftp 
and all its children. This is significant because the 
directory write access to /home/ftp means that ftpd_ d 
can rename and replace /home/ftp/bin, under which it 
has execute access. If the daemon 1s susceptible to an 
overflow-based exploit, for example, it 1s possible to 
replace the /home/ftp/bin directory with one populated 
with Trojan Horse binaries. Since the /home/ftp/bin 
directory is intended to contain service binaries, such 
as Is, for the ftp daemon, it is easy to imagine a 
replacement Is which replies with the contents of 
/etc/passwd and /etc/shadow to enable password 
cracking off-line. Although this is not as immediately 
serious as a root shell, it still represents a substantial 
security threat for a real system. 


The above problem is an error pattern: if a 
domain can change binaries or directories which con- 
tain binaries to which the domain has execute access 
rights, then processes in that domain cannot have their 
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Figure 1: File type analyzer window for sample policy. 
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execution behavior effectively constrained. When 
DTEview 1s started, 1t runs a check for such a situation 
for all domains listed 1n a control file. If the error pat- 
tern 1s found, a popup window notifies the user. Figure 
4 shows the popup window that appears when DTE- 
view 1s applied to the sample policy. 


Reachability 


Treating the DTE policy as a graph allows us to 
make queries conceming access by domains to types 
and domains. Restricted to looking at the policy file, 
even a simple case such as asking whether a domain 
has create access to a directory can become tedious. 


The task 1s complicated significantly when we 
consider that a domain may be able to access a file 
after performing a domain switch. For instance, a 
compromised web server may be allowed to write but 
not execute /bin/sh. If it can subsequently switch to a 
user domain, for instance, to run a CGI script, and 
execute what it wrote from the user domain, this could 
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be just as bad. DTEview can answer the question 
‘Can a process under domain daemon_d write /bin/sh 
within two domain transitions?” 


In order to aid a system administrator in analyz- 
Ing query results, one can specify labels on domain 
transitions. For instance, the security group may have 
written a login daemon that uses Java Rings [11] for 
authentication, and which they have verified to be cor- 
rect. They can then label domain transitions out of 
login d, provided it was entered through 
/bin/login.javaring, with a string indicating the user’s 
identity has been verified by a trusted program. In a 
subsequent query as to whether a web server 1s able to 
enter the root_d domain, the security administrator can 
ignore domain transition paths which contain such a 
transition, as this transition acts as a barrier to any 
unauthorized users. 


Using these features of DTEview, administrators 
can begin to verify specific assertions concerning the 
policies which they are writing. 


iain he 


fuse/S$binsinfipd 


quit 





Figure 2: Process tree analyzer window for sample policy. 
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Figure 3: Window showing type assigns for ftpd t. 
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Figure 4: Popup window. 
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Concluding Remarks 


Fine-grained access control, as provided by 
DTE, has obvious advantages in securing a modem 
networked system. It also has the obvious disadvan- 
tage of requiring a detailed and lengthy specification 
of the access control] policy. An obscure text-based 
configuration file does not lend itself to understanding 
or debugging an access control policy. We have given 
an overview (by example) of a technique which mod- 
els the policy in graph-theoretic form providing a 
means for automated analysis and graphical display of 
important aspects of the policy. Equally important 1s 
the fact that the model also provides a formal frame- 
work within which we can state and prove theorems 
about the logic behind the analysis and displays pre- 
sented by DTEview. 


Future Work 


DTEedit and DTEview are a good start at easing 
security policy administration. Work is also under way 
to aid in constructing whole policies from several 
coherent pieces (modules), to offer still more intuitive 
ways of representing policies for analysis, and to pro- 
vide more powerful means for proving policy proper- 
ties. Naturally, this is in parallel to the continued 
implementation and maintenance of DTE itself, which 
is currently being ported to work with the Linux Secu- 
rity Module [12] project. 


Availability 


DTEedit and DTEview are available under http:// 
www.cs.wm.edu/hallyn/dte. 
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ABSTRACT 


The bane of all system administrators is the crashing of a mission critical system. Further 
depression sets in when the crash has caused the boot disk to become corrupted and no longer 
possess the ability to boot the system. A crashed mission critical system requires immediate 
attention. Literally, every moment of downtime equates to lost revenue. The desire is to get the 
mission critical system back to its normal functioning state in the quickest amount of time. The 
rebuilding of a computer system that has lost its capability to boot is known as a bare-metal 
recovery. The system will need to be built starting from a bare disk drive up to a bootable and 
functioning operating system. 


Not until the release of Solaris 8 did the Solaris operating system contain a utility for 
providing bare-metal recovery functionality. Such functionality can be found in the operating 
system of other UNIX variants, such as IBM AIX, HP HP-UX, and Linux. However, by making 
use of the following Solaris utilities: ufsdump, ufsrestore, dd, cpio, tar, format, prtvtoc, fmthard, 
installboot, and JumpStart, bare-metal recovery can be achieved. Furthermore, it can be achieved by 
using a custom-built bootable CD-ROM (or DVD-ROM) and your environment’s networked 


enterprise backup solution, such as Legato NetWorker and Veritas NetBackup. 


Introduction 


There is an ever-increasing demand to have mis- 
sion critical computer systems run 24 hours by 365 
days a year. When a mission critical system suffers 
from corrupted disk data, and when the disk drive in 
question happens to be the boot drive, the situation 
becomes more involved. One cannot simply run the 
backup application to restore the system because a 
functional operating system no longer exists on the 
system. This type of disaster recovery 1s known as 
bare-metal recovery. (The bare-metal comes from the 
early days of computing when storage media was a 
metal core. Nowadays, storage media 1s commonly 
magnetic or optical.) 


Under such dire circumstances, rebuilding a boot 
disk can take what seems like an inordinate amount of 
time. The operating system needs to be installed, standard 
packages (clusters) installed, customized packages 
installed, patches applied, kernel tuning, and finally any 
special or custom configurations need to be set. To per- 
form all of these tasks could take up to a couple hours. 


Even using Sun Microsystems’ automated instal- 
lation utility, JumpStart, can still take what might be 
considered too much time, because following the 
installation of the operating system and any cus- 
tomized packages, the JumpStart process still needs to 
apply desired patches. The application of a large set of 
patches can take up to a couple of hours. The process 
is not totally complete because following the installa- 
tion of the patches, any variable data will still need to 
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be restored to the system using the environment’s 
backup solution. 


Until Web Flash in Solaris 8, Sun Microsystems did 
not provide a complete disaster recovery tool as an inte- 
gral part of the Solans product. As opposed to the IBM 
AIX UNIX environment, which has mksysb, and the 
Hewlett-Packard HP-UX environment, which has |gnite- 
UX and make_recovery. While not providing a formal 
disaster recovery (cloning) tool, Sun Microsystems does 
provide some very useful utilities to aid in the process of 
disaster recovery. Specifically, these utilities are ufsdump, 
ufsrestore, dd, cpio, tar, format, prtvtoc, fmthard, installboot, 
and JumpStart. When combined, these utilities can pro- 
duce a very powerful disaster recovery tool. 


This paper will discuss the steps needed to per- 
form a bare-metal recovery on a Solaris system. In so 
doing, this paper describes a tool that enables the sys- 
tem administrator to perform a timely rebuild of a 
crashed system to the state of its last successful 
backup by using a custom-built CD-ROM and the 
environment’s networked backup solution. Currently, 
the tool discussed in this paper is built to handle 
Solaris systems within an environment that uses 
Legato NetWorker or Veritas NetBackup. This tool 
can be extended to handle other shrink-wrapped or 
homegrown backup products. 


Background Information 


This paper is a by-product from the paper, 
Unleashing the Power of JumpStart: A New Technique 
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for Disaster Recovery, Cloning, or Snapshotting a 
Solaris System, [1] presented at the 14th Annual LISA 
Conference, (LISA-2000). The LISA-2000 paper and 
associated presentation discussed in detail] how to create 
the “Capture and Restore Tool,” (CART), a tool for cap- 
turing the image of a Solaris system onto a set of CD- 
ROMs, with the first CD-ROM volume in the set being 
bootable. Using this set of CD-ROMs, a server could be 
readily rebuilt onto the same hardware or cloned onto 
like hardware consisting of disk drives of the same or 
larger size as the original source system. The CART was 
achieved by using the same technique Sun Microsystems 
uses for installing the Solaris operating system from its 
installation CD-ROM. The technique incorporates a spe- 
cialized JumpStart mechanism built in the CD-ROM. 


By using the CART technique, it 1s possible to 
build a bootable CD-ROM (or DVD-ROM) that will 
automatically invoke a customized script whose func- 
tion is to perform a bare-metal recovery using the lat- 
est filesystem backups captured for that system by the 
environment’s backup solution. The CART restored 
the system’s data from a set of CD-ROMs created dur- 
ing the capture phase. This new tool performs the 
bare-metal recovery by restoring data over the net- 
work from the environment’s backup solution. This 
new ancillary tool for performing the bare-metal 
recovery of a Solaris system is referred to as the Bare- 
metal Ancillary Recovery Tool, or BART. 


The concept of the BART was first announced at 
LISA-2000. At that time, the tool was under develop- 
ment and showed promising results. Since then, sev- 
eral requests from System Administrators and Backup 
& Recovery professionals have rolled in regarding the 
availability of this tool. At this time, we are now pre- 
pared to fully disclose the details of the BART, how it 
was built, and how it can be customized to address the 
idiosyncrasies of a particular environment. 


Basic Bare-metal Recovery on a Solaris System 


The use of any disaster recovery or bare-metal 
recovery tool does not replace the need for a complete 
Disaster Recovery Plan (DRP). Devising a good disas- 
ter recovery plan is hard work. It needs to be built 
from the ground up and it can take years to perfect. 
Since computer environments change constantly, the 
DRP must continually be tested to ensure it still works 
in the changed environment. 


W. Curtis Preston’s O’Reilly book [4] is a great 
resource on backup, recovery, disaster recovery, and 
bare-metal recovery. He walks the reader through the 
what, when, why, how, how many, and how often data 
on a system should be captured prior to the need for 
restoring It. 


Since the topic of bare-metal recovery has been 
covered by other sources, specifically [3] and [4] 
listed in the references section, this paper will not dis- 
cuss the topic in great detail. Instead, a list of pertinent 
steps for accomplishing bare-metal recovery on a 
Solaris system 1s provided. 
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Prior to the Disaster 


1. Save the Volume Table of Contents, vtoc, of all 
disk drives on the system by using the prtvtoc 
utility which is very effective for capturing and 
saving this information to a file. 

2. Save the /etc/vfstab file. 

3. Save all appropriate metadata database infor- 
mation (which maps physical devices to logical 
devices). This information proves valuable 
when physically reconfiguring the hardware of 
a system. 

4. Capture good backups of all filesystems on all 
disk drives on the system by using utilities such 
as: ufsdump, dd, cpio, tar, or third party backup 
software packages. 


After the Disaster 


1. Replace all defective disk drives and all other 
defective system components. 

2. Replace the vtoc on all replaced disk drives by 
using the fmthard utility and the file saved in 
step (1) in the list of actions to take ‘‘Prior to 
the Disaster.” 

3. Boot the system to be recovered either via CD- 
ROM or from a boot server to place a function- 
ing operating into memory on the system. 

4. Mount the disk that is to be the new boot disk. 

5. Recover the operating system to the mounted 
disk by using the same utility used in step (4) in 
the list of actions to take “Prior to the Disas- 
ter 

6. Place the boot block on the mounted disk by 
using the installboot command; this is a very 
important step else the disk will not be 
bootable. 

7. Reboot the system. 

8. Pray. 


Th 


@ 


Bare-metal Ancillary Recovery Tool — The 
“BART” 


The Bare-metal Ancillary Recovery Tool, BART, 
consists of a single bootable CD-ROM. Like the 
CART, the BART contains a trimmed down version of 
the Solaris Software Installation CD-ROM. To create 
the BART, selected files were copied from the Solaris 
Installation CD-ROM to a read-writable hard disk 
drive. Scripts were borrowed from the CART project 
to accomplish the task of copying files to the “image 
disk.” This disk drive is known as the “image disk”’ 
because once the disk is put into its desired configura- 
tion, it becomes the image that gets written to a 
recordable CD (CD-R or CD-WR). Since, the maxi- 
mum capacity of a CD-ROM is about 650 MB, a one 
GB disk drive is adequate for the “‘image disk.’”’ The 
full layout, sizes, and description of the slices for the 
BART “image disk” are displayed in Diagram 1. 
Description of the BART “Image Disk” slices 

Slice sO contains a trimmed down version of the 


Solaris Installation CD-ROM slice sO and is present 
solely to enable the JumpStart mechanism. 
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Slice sl] contains the mini-root along with an 
adequate set of UNIX utilities. Upon booting the 
BART CD-ROM, slice sl gets placed into memory 
and contains the mini operating system so that the sys- 
tem can function even though there is not anything on 
the disk drive(s) yet. The customized portion of the 
boot process accomplished through the custom Jump- 
Start BEGIN script will eventually load the backup 
software package(s) into slice sl. At that point, the 
system will be able to access functioning backup soft- 
ware needed to accomplish the restore of the entire 
boot disk using the environment’s backup solution. 


Slices s2-s5 contain the boot information (boot- 
block) for the various hardware architectures of Sun 
Microsystems’ products that run Solaris. The follow- 
ing file is also contained in these slices: 


.SUNW-boot-redirect 


which simply contains a single byte, the character ‘1’, 
to direct the firmware boot PROM program to look for 
the kernel on slice | of the boot device. 


Slice s6 is for future enhancements and could 
contain environment specific configuration and profile 
files to minimize or eliminate user interaction with the 
BART during a bare-metal recovery. 


Lastly, slice s7 contains compressed tar files of 
the backup software packages, such as Legato Net- 
Worker and Veritas NetBackup. These files get 
uncompressed, untarred, and placed into the appropri- 
ate directories resident in memory by the customized 
JumpStart BEGIN script. 

Location of the Pertinent JumpStart files on the 

‘Image Disk” 

The pertinent JumpStart files that allow for the 
Solaris Install-like boot process to take place are 
located on the ‘Solaris Installation CD-ROM,” and 
now the BART “image disk,” in the following loca- 
tion (Solaris 2.6 is used in this example): 


/sO/Solaris_2.6/Tools/Boot/usr/ 
sbin/install.d/install_config 


The pertinent standard issue JumpStart files found 
in this location are the following: 
rules.ok: JumpStart Installation ‘““RULES” file 
install begin: JumpStart Installation ‘‘BEGIN” 
script; called out by the ‘“‘rules.ok”’ file 
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devsyn_finish JumpStart Installation “FINISH” 
script; called out by the “‘rules.ok”’ file 


The BART will replace the rules.ok and the 
install_begin files with its own versions. It is impor- 
tant to name the BEGIN script the same as the BEGIN 
script being called out in the customized version of the 
rules.ok file. Similar to the CART, the BART does not 
need to call out a FINISH script, and thus, the 
devsyn_ finish is removed from the “image disk.” 
Correspondingly, the rules.ok file does not make refer- 
ence to a FINISH script. Since, the customized 
BEGIN script ends with a reboot of the system, even if 
a JumpStart profile or JumpStart FINISH script were 
placed in the rules.ok file, they would never get 
invoked. 


Customized JumpStart BEGIN script actions 


Upon booting from the BART CD-ROM, a mini- 
root operating system gets placed on the target system. 
The BART then proceeds through the customized 
JumpStart BEGIN script, ‘‘bart_begin’”’ to perform the 
bare-metal recovery. Some of the more salient actions 
performed by this BEGIN script are outlined below: 


1. The BART queries the user whether to run in 
interactive mode or profile mode. If interactive 
mode, the BART further queries the use for 
specifics regarding the environment: 

e Legato NetWorker or Veritas NetBackup 

¢ Name of master backup server 

e IP Address of backup server 

e Name of target system 

e Name target system is known as by the 
backup server 

e IP Address of target system 

2. Creates a fully = writable 
/tmp/BART_custom 

3. /etc/inetd.conf file needs to be installed 

4. If appropriate, uncompresses and untars ‘‘net- 
worker.tar.gz”; place an installation of Legato 
NetWorker under /nsr 

5. If appropriate, uncompresses and_ untars 
““openv.tar.gz”’; place an installation of Veritas 
NetBackup under /usr/openv 

6. If running NetWorker, need to start daemon 
through /etc/rc2.d startup scripts 


directory, 


Contents 


Install Directories & Dist. 
Mini-root 

Boot Info — sun4c 

Boot Info — sun4m 

Boot Info — sun4d 

Boot Info — sun4u 


160 MB 

40 MB 
1 cylinder 
1 cylinder 


1 cylinder 
1 cylinder 


Config + Profile Files 10 MB 


Compressed tar files of 
Backup S/W Packages 





440 MB 


Diagram 1: The BART “Image Disk” layout. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


14. 


15. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 
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. Discover Network Interfaces 21. Places appropriate bootblock on the boot disk 
. Display network interfaces found and ask drive. 
which default network interface to use 22. Reboots the system. 
_ Display a default IP subnet netmask and ask : 
which default IP subnet netmask to use Requirements of the BART 
Activate specified network interface 1. Saved copies of volume table of contents, vtoc, 
Ask which BACKUP Program to use: for all disks on the target system. 
a. Legato NetWorker 2. A saved copy of the target system’s /etc/vfstab 
b. Veritas NetBackup file. 
Ask for the master backup server hostname 3. A good backup of all data for the target system 
. Ask for the master backup server IP Address exists in the environment’s backup solution. 
Possibly use nslookup to gethostbyaddr then dis- 4. Run the save_root_vioc.sh on all hosts in the 
play IP Address or “‘Don’t Know IP Address” environment everyday and save the info. 
If NetBackup, then 5. A CD-ROM drive exists on the target system. 
a.ask for client hostname which the 6. The target system can access the network. 
backup server knows the client 7. The target system is known by the environ- 


ment’s backup server. 


How the BART Functions in the Networked Envi- 


(received from query) ronment 


CLIENT_NAME = Sclient_name 
(received from query) Diagram 2 depicts how the BART works in a 
networked environment. The steps to rebuild or clone 


c. Place the master name, client name, . 
es oe a target system involve the following: 


client name_server_knows_as_ informa- 
tion into the /etc/hosts file 


. If NetWorker, then 


a. query for NetWorker server name and 
build /tmp/startup 
Have we been running the save_root_vtoc.sh? 
If YES, 

a. Recover from backup vfstab > /tmp 

b. Recover file to /tmp 

c. Format disk drive with file 
If NO, 

a. Query for disk partitioning information 
Partitions the disk(s) appropriately using the 
target system’s disk partition table. 

Creates filesystems on the partitions. 

Utilizes the local Backup software to restore 
from the enterprise backup server data for all 
the filesystems on the disk(s). 


Using the "BART" 


BART CD-ROM 


gE 


Target System 


een Tree ree eT OTP tebneebyononaeanavaseleee ont Sgt on. 
eatatarateteatetetatetetetetetetetetetatetettateneta etetetetehRt aedss 


rarer arate rararararadereeretererereret crete ererererare’s: 
eseseceresaPahsha taht tatetet.tee 02. snleiseelel ele elelslleselere se0lsau.eoslese ean alene selene sees esenolcooae.tisee erenarene. 


rotoretesere0.0.950, behead ahtoheihan aided ddahchnpahrabsteisataidctcidciiatatctalctetatctcis’ FON BT PES: aE) 
ratatntataratatatatarsre meee sD be bbe Des es O89 Or a aes haa ne bts 8.8/0/0/E0/0.0.0.00.0.0.0,00.0.5.0_5_0,0.0-0 an Gees BOO ie 
“oroseToreces0se,0s0.0.000,0,000,0,0,0,07010,0,0.0,010,00019-010.0°0.0,0.0.0-0,0.0.0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0_0,8-0,0,0,0.0.0, 00menen @rarecesecce 


aatetatata tate tatate tate tatetatetateta tea tatatatatetatetetetet dats tetetetetatetateratsietetetetstet 


are nevateteteretevarererararatarats ure en a ararareversralaravevouava, 
oto“orenetovovecere.0010-01015-0-0.0°010,0,0-0°010,0-010'07070.0,0-0, 0.0, 0°0'0-0, 0.0.0.0 0.00.0 SB sls sltreusteveneuresbetenserele blO Onn brrererale. D010 292000. 


Profile Server 


I. 


rane! 
OOO SOO OIF 


Place the BART CD-ROM in the CD-ROM 
drive of the target system indicated by step (1) 
in the diagram and boot the system via the CD- 
ROM. 


. On the console of the target system, the BART 


will query the user whether the restore should 
get the environment information via interactive 
mode or from reading a profile. If the user 
selects the profile mode for data entry, several 
options are available. The next query is for the 
user to enter the full path to where the profile 
can be found; typically this will be either the 
floppy drive (2a) or an exported filesystem 
from an NFS BART profile server (2b). A sec- 
ondary CD-ROM device could also be used, 
but most systems do not possess more than one. 


. By gleaning information from the interactive 


mode or the profile mode, the target system will 










3b 


Backup Server 


eT TTT tT ee aveve eeneee teva 


vat eteseseteresatatevere’ 
ravarerere%o700-0.0.0,0,0-008,"eteteme Me! 


joteee. 
rate 
eateratatatetetanatavetatetatetecaaQcatetetenctctotstclote’ctoteteleteteratareraten 


ooesoneseseseneseee. 


oatetatateteteetsseeseetees te ereeae. 
roraverereseres0.0,0,0re,9,070.9,0,0-0_0,009,0,5, 


Diagram 2: How BART works in a networked environment. 
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be able to locate the appropriate backup server 
in the environment. At this point, BART does 
not care whether the data comes from direct 
attached storage (3a) to the backup server or 
from a Storage Area Network, SAN, (3b). 


Testing the BART 


The authors have used and customized the BART 
at various Fortune 500 clients, especially W. Curtis 
Preston, who has been involved in designing and 
implementing their Enterprise Backup & Recovery 
and Enterprise Disaster Recovery solutions. The 
BART has been a proven success at the clients where 
it has been employed. 


Limitations of the BART 


1. Currently implemented with Legato NetWorker 
and Veritas NetBackup. The tool can also be 
developed to handle other backup software 
products as well. 

2. Currently, only handles Solaris operating sys- 
tem due to the special JumpStart feature. 


Conclusion 


For large enterprise sites with elaborate disaster 
recovery plans that include data mirrored to remote 
locations, the BART may not prove to be of value or 
of need. However, for the small to medium sized 
enterprise where budget constraints have not allowed 
for the desirable disaster recovery plan, or for the large 
site that does not have elaborate disaster recovery 
plans implemented, this tool may very well prove to 
be a life saver. 


Similar to the CART, the BART can also be 
implemented on a networked JumpStart Server. How- 
ever, the BART was specifically developed for the 
consultant who specializes in Backup and Recovery 
administration. By building the BART on a bootable 
CD-ROM, this professional can use it at any client site 
without having to setup or get familiar with an existent 
JumpStart server in the client’s environment. 


Resources 


The following freeware products from Joerg 
Schilling [9] were used in the development and imple- 
mentation of the BART: 
cdrecord: A program for creating single/multiple ses- 

sion CD-R on a SunOS, Solaris, Linux, 

*BSD/SGI, HP-UX, AIX, NeXT-Step, or 

Apple-Rhapsody system. 
sformat: A program to format/analyze/repair SCSI 

hard disks on a SunOS, Solaris, or Linux sys- 

tem. 
scg: A driver to send any SCSI command to any 

SCSI device on a SunOS or Solaris system. 
fbk: A driver to mount a file containing a filesys- 

tem; (File simulates Block device on Solaris). 
mkisofs: Puts files in ISO-9660 format. 
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A “Smart and Friendly” CD-RW 426 Deluxe 
CD-Recorder was used in the development and final 
implementation. There were not any issues encoun- 
tered with the installation or use of the cdrecord prod- 
ucts or with the use of the “Smart and Friendly” CD- 
RW 426 Deluxe CD-Recorder. Both of these products 
receive a high endorsement from the authors. 


Other CD-R recording hardware and software 
products (i.e., Young Minds, Inc., HyCD, Gear to 
name a few) could have been integrated into the 
CART as well. However, the price of cdrecord and its 
associated products could not be beat. 


Also, of great value to the development of the 
BART is the following freeware product from 
Matthew R. Green: 
mksunbootcd: combines filesystems for Sun 

Microsystems computers for creating bootable 

compact disc images. 
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Accessing Files on 
Unmounted File Systems 


Willem A. (Vlakkies) Schretider — University of Colorado, Boulder 


ABSTRACT 


This paper describes a utility named ruf that reads files from an unmounted file system. The 
files are accessed by reading disk structures directly so the program is peculiar to the specific file 
system employed. The current implementation supports the *BSD FFS, SunOS/Solaris UFS, HP- 
UX HFS, and Linux ext2fs file systems. All these file systems derive from the original FFS, but 
have peculiar differences in their specific implementations. 


The utility can read files from a damaged file system. Since the utility attempts to read only 
those structures it requires, damaged areas of the disk can be avoided. Files can be accessed by 
their inode number alone, bypassing damage to structures above it in the directory hierarchy. 


The functions of the utility is available in a library named libruf. The utility and library 


is available under the BSD license. 


Introduction 


There are many important reasons for being able 
to access unmounted file systems, the prime example 
being a damaged disk. This paper describes a utility 
that can be used to read a disk file without mounting 
the file system. The utility behaves similar to the regu- 
lar cat utility, and was originally named dog, but 
was renamed to ruf for reading unmounted filesys- 
tems to avoid a name conflict with an older utility. 


In order to access an unmounted file system, the 
utility must read the disk structures directly and per- 
form all the tasks normally performed by the operating 
system; this requires a detailed understanding of how 
the file system is implemented. Implementing this util- 
ity for a particular file system is an interesting aca- 
demic exercise and a good way to learn about the file 
system. The original work on this utility was in fact 
done in Evi Nemeth’s system administration class. 


Cylinder 
Group m 


k blocks 


Cylinder 


Cylinder 
Group 1 | Group 2 


k blocks k blocks 


Figure 1: File system layout. 





Most Unix systems — including HP-UX, Solaris, 
Linux and the BSD family — use a general purpose file 
system derived from the Fast File System (FFS). 
[McKusick, et al., 1984] While the Linux ext2fs 
implementation differs considerably from the FFS, the 
concepts it uses are basically the same. 


Figure 1 shows the layout of the file system. The 
file system, which may be all or part a physical disk, 
consists of a boot block followed by a number of 
equal sized entities called cylinder groups. The physi- 
cal data blocks that make up a cylinder group are orga- 
nized such that they can be read with minimal move- 
ment of the disk heads, thus improving performance. 
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In fact, the FFS is itself derived from the original Sys- 
tem V File System (SS5FS); the major difference 
between the FFS and SS5FS is that the SSFS has a sin- 
gle cylinder group. Cylinder groups are relatively 
small, often tens of megabytes in size. Contemporary 
file systems may therefore contain hundreds or thou- 
sands of cylinder groups. 


All disk drives organize data into fixed sized 
physical blocks. The file system uses blocks that are 
one or more physical disk blocks. The terminology of 
the FFS is a bit confusing, in that a block consists of 
several fragments or frags. A physical disk block may 
therefore really correspond to a fragment and not to a 
block. For example, a 4 kB block may consists of four 
1 kB fragments. The block address actually refers to 
the fragment address, so that in this example with four 
fragments per block, the addresses of the blocks are 0, 
4, 8, etc., so that each address readily decodes to the 
correct block or fragment. 


Accounting Inode Data 
Information Table Blocks 


l blocks | n blocks 


k blocks 
Figure 2: Cylinder group layout. 





The layout of a cylinder group is shown in Fig- 
ure 2. The superblock contains many critical file sys- 
tem parameters such as the block size, number of frag- 
ments per block, and other information needed to 
access the file system. Since these parameters are criti- 
cal to the integrity of the data on the disk, several 
backup copies of the superblock are spread over the 
disk, potentially one per cylinder group. 


Most information about a file is saved in a struc- 
ture called an inode. This information includes the 
file owner, permissions, times, size and so on. Inodes 
are of fixed size and are numbered sequentially. Given 
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the inode number, a somewhat complicated algorithm 
gives the exact location of the inode on the disk. 


The file contents are stored in data blocks. A list 
of the data blocks associated with a file is stored in the 
inode. Reading a file involves reading the inode, 
extracting the list of data blocks, then reading the 
actual data in the blocks. 


The typical tree structured directory system is 
implemented as a sequence of files. A directory is 
nothing more than a special file that associates file 
names with inode numbers. To read a file by its file 
name, the root file that appears at a fixed inode num- 
ber is read. Sub-directories appear as records in the 
file with associated inodes. Marching the directory 
tree requires reading sub-directories until the specific 
file and the associated inode number are found. 


Program Organization 


The ruf program is organized into three sets of 
functions. At the lowest level, there are the device 
functions: These functions read bytes from the disk at 
boundaries and in sizes appropriate for the device 
being accessed. They also buffer data to improve per- 
formance. While important to the operation of the pro- 
gram, this paper simply asserts the ability to read arbi- 
trary byte offsets on the disk using a 64 bit address. 


The next set of functions are the file system 
functions, where the majority of work is performed. 
At this level, peculiarities such as disk, mode and 
directory structures are resolved. The functions 
fsmount and fsumount read the superblock and 
perform memory management functions, analogous to 
the mount and umount system calls. Alternate 
superblocks may be read with appropriate command- 
line parameters. The functions fsopen, fsread, 
and fsclose are used to open, read and close a file 
based on an inode number passed to fsopen. The 
function fsscandir is implemented to read direc- 
tory files using fsopen, fsread and fsclose. 


The last set of functions take care of the walking 
the directory structure, resolving symbolic links and 
listing the file or directory. The function walkpath 
takes a path and finds the corresponding inode number 
by reading each of the directories in the path. Sym- 
bolic links causes walkpath to be called recur- 
sively. The function stream lists the contents of a 
regular file to standard out, or performs a directory 
listing looking like 1s -il to standard out. Finally, a 
function ruf provides a convenient interface to all the 
lower level functions. 


The functions are implemented in a library 
named 1ibruf. A simple main program calls func- 
tions in libruf, but the functionality may be readily 
incorporated into other programs. 


Porting libruf to a new file system derived 
from the FFS should only require specifying which 
header files to include and definition of a few macros 
in the files fs.h and fs.c. 
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The Superblock 


The first step in accessing the file system is read- 
ing the superblock. This is done through the function 
fsmount, which returns a private structure that is 
used in subsequent operations. 


The primary superblock is stored near the begin- 
ning of the file system. At the very beginning of the 
file system is typically 1 kB of boot information. The 
superblock is at a fixed offset from the beginning of 
the file system, typically 1 kB. When using | kB 
blocks, the boot information is contained in the first 
block, and the superblock appears in the second block. 
Larger blocks contain both the boot information and 
superblock. Reading the primary superblock simply 
requires seeking to the superblock offset and reading 
the required number of bytes. 


Reading an alternate superblock is somewhat of 
a chicken and egg problem. The alternate superblocks 
appear at the beginning of some subsequent cylinder 
groups. However, in order to determine the cylinder 
group size, the information in the superblock is 
required. Fortunately, cylinder groups are not of arbi- 
trary size. One of the important components of the 
cylinder group is a set of bits indicating used blocks. 
This set is stored as a single block. Since a 1 kB block 
contains 8192 bits, the cylinder group for this block 
size will often contain 8192 blocks. 


In order to read an alternate superblock, it may 
be necessary to try a few of the common block sizes in 
order to find the superblock. The function sbfind 
reads all the blocks on the disk and prints fragment 
addresses where the superblock magic appears at the 
correct offset. If the root superblock 1s readable, the 
function sblist can be used to read it and then test 
all the appropriate locations and print the fragment 
addresses where superblocks occur. 


In older implementations, every cylinder group 
contained a copy of the superblock. With the explo- 
sive growth in disk sizes, the number of cylinder 
groups have grown so large that newer implementa- 
tions store only a dozen or so copies of the superblock. 


Much of the superblock information is intended 
to specify parameters that optimize disk performance 
and facilitating writing to the file system. The number 
of parameters required to read the file system is actu- 
ally a very small subset of the values in the 
superblock. The number of bytes per block, number of 
bytes per fragment and number of fragments per block 
are critical parameters. Furthermore, the number of 
inodes per cylinder group is required to determine 
which cylinder group contains the inode. Finally the 
number of blocks per cylinder group determines the 
cylinder group boundaries. These parameters are 
saved as part of the private structure returned by 
fsmount. This structure must be passed to all func- 
tions that read the file system. When done, the pro- 
gram should call fsumount. This function frees 
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allocated memory and closes the device file used to 
read the file system. 


Locating the Inode 


The most difficult part of reading a file is locat- 
ing the appropriate inode. File systems directly 
derived from the original FFS define convenient 
macros to aid in this process. Others such as the ext2fs 
do not. 


All cylinder groups contain the same number of 
inodes as defined in the superblock. Call this ipg for 
inodes per group. The cylinder group of an inode for 
the ext2fs is then (inode — 1)/ipg, while for the others 
it is inode/ipg. The offset of the inode index within the 
cylinder group is (inode — 1)%ipg for the ext2fs, and 
inode“%ipg for the others. 


The inodes are stored sequentially in the cylinder 
group, as shown in Figure 2, in the block labeled 
“inode table.” In file systems other than the ext2fs, 
the inode table starts at an offset defined by the cgimin 
macro. This offset is actually stored in the superblock. 


For the ext2fs, there is no convenient macro or 
superblock parameter. Figure 3 illustrates the layout of 
an ext2fs cylinder group in detail. In order to deter- 
mine the offset of the inode table, the number of 
blocks consumed by the other structures must be cal- 
culated. The superblock is offset sboff bytes from the 
start of each cylinder group, so if the offset superblock 
does not fit into a single block, it consumes more than 
one block. For a block size of bs, the superblock struc- 
ture sb will therefore consume: 

(sboff + sizeof(sb) — 1)/bs + 1 blocks. 


A set of group descriptors, one for each cylinder 
group, occupies the next & data blocks. The number of 
cylinder groups is calculated from the total number of 
inodes on the disk inod_count as inod_count/ipg. The 
number of blocks k is therefore given by: 
((inod_count/ipg — 1) * sizeof(ext2_group_desc)) 4 

bs | 
where ext2_group_desc is the group descriptor struc- 
ture. 

The next two data blocks are bitmaps for the data 
blocks and inodes, respectively. Therefore, the block 
offset at which the inode table is 
((inod_count/ipg — 1) * sizeof(ext2_group_desc)) 

bs 
% (sboff + sen” — 1) se 
S 


Once the offset of the inode table is found, the 
offset of the inode of interest is simply the size of an 
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inode times the number of intervening inodes. The 
inode is read by seeking to the appropriate location 
and reading the appropriate number of bytes, usually 
128. 


Reading the file 


The inode contains all information about the file 
except the file name and actual file data. This includes 
the file attributes such as user and group identifiers, 
permissions, times, file type and size. The fsopen 
function locates and reads the inode and allocates a 
private data structure for the file. This structure is 
passed to subsequent calls which read the file. When 
done with the file the fsclose function is used to 
deallocate the structure. 


Sequentially reading the file with fsread 
requires reading the data blocks of the file in order. 
The inode contains a list of (typically) the first twelve 
data blocks known as direct blocks. For small files, all 
data blocks can be addressed in this way. 


There are typically three slots for indirect blocks. 
These slots are used for single, double and triple indi- 
rection. The single indirect block is a data block con- 
taining a list of pointers to data blocks. The double 
indirect block points to a data block containing point- 
ers to indirect blocks. Each of these indirect blocks in 
turn points to data blocks. For even bigger files, triple 
indirection is used. Table 1 shows the maximum file 


size that can be addressed using different block sizes. 


Block Single Double Triple 
Size Indirect | Indirect | Indirect 









Table 1: Maximum file sizes by block size. 


The purpose of using both fragments and blocks 
is to optimize disk usage. For example, on HFS sys- 
tems, the block size is typically 8 kB, consisting of 
eight 1 kB fragments. The block addresses are there- 
fore multiples of 8. Hence, for large files consisting of 
mostly blocks, eight times fewer addresses are 
required than if fragments were addressed, thus 
decreasing the indirect block overhead. The very last 
block of the data typically does not fill a data block. 
Therefore the last data block address typically 
addresses only a fragment or sequence of fragments. 
The fragments are contiguous, so it is simply 


inode Data 
Bitmap Blocks 


I block m blocks 


Figure 3: ext2fs cylinder group layout. 
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necessary to read the number of bytes remaining in the 
file from that fragment address in order to finish read- 
ing the file. 


Data block addresses are absolute, so that a file 
may use blocks from more than one cylinder group if 
necessary. A block address of zero has special mean- 
ing. When this address appears in a direct or indirect 
block, it implies a block with all zeroes. This mecha- 
nism conveniently handles files with holes. In the read 
functions, this address is conveniently handled by a 
simple test that returns a data block with all zeroes 
instead of performing an actual disk read. 


In current implementations, the ext2fs has only 
one fragment per block. Therefore, although it does 
store fragment parameters in the superblock, frag- 
ments and blocks are in fact the same. 


Finding the File 


A directory is simply a file with a defined struc- 
ture. The original SSFS allowed only file names of 14 
characters, so that each directory entry could be stored 
as a fixed-length record; file systems with this limita- 
tion are rare today. A typical directory is made up of a 
sequence of variable-length records; each record con- 
sists of an inode number, record length, name length 
and the name itself. Some file systems such as FFS 
and later versions of the ext2fs also store the file type 
in the directory record, duplicating the information 
stored in the inode. A record with an inode of zero is a 
placeholder and is skipped. The record length will 
often be greater than necessary, as deleted directory 
entries are subsumed by extending the previous direc- 
tory entry. 

The function fsscandir is used to read the 
directory. The directory is identified by its inode num- 
ber; when a directory entry to find is specified, the 
inode number of that entry is returned. If no entry 1s 
specified, a directory listing 1s produced instead. 


File names, as stored in directories, do not con- 
tain path information; instead, only the base file name 
is stored. For example, in the /etc directory the file 
letc/passwd will simply be named passwd. 


All files are accessed through the root directory, 
which is always at a known inode number. The func- 
tion walkpath parses the path into its components, 
and reads each directory in turn with fsscandir to 
find the inode of the next entry in the path. This entry 
is associated with an inode number, denoting the sub- 
directory, symbolic link or the final file to be read. 


When a file system is not mounted, the path 
names are relative to the root of the file system. For 
example, when the /usr tree is in a separate file system, 
the file /usr/bin/gcc will appear as /bin/gcc in this file 
system. 


Links and Devices 


On UNIX systems, everything is a file. Devices 
are represented as files with a special file type. The 
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kernel addresses these files using a major and minor 
number stored in the inode, and there are no associ- 
ated data blocks. The ruf program simply reports 
these special files as device files. 


Hard links exist when more than one entry to an 
inode exists in the directory files. Hard links require 
no special treatment when reading a file. Symbolic 
links, also known as soft links, however, are special 
files. Instead of containing actual file data, the sym- 
bolic link references another file or directory. A sym- 
bolic link may point to a file not on the disk in ques- 
tion. When reading a directory tree, encountering a 
symbolic link requires that the current leaf in the file 
path be replaced by a new, arbitrary path. This is 
achieved by recursively calling walkpath. The 
explicit occurrence of the .. file name in each directory 
allows resolution of the inodes in linear progression. 


Symbolic links are a significant overhead in 
resolving path names; to improve performance, short 
symbolic links can be stored in the inode itself, where 
the data blocks would be stored (since no data blocks 
are needed). Typical file system implementations 
allow symbolic links of up to 60 bytes to be stored this 
way; symbolic links that exceed this length is stored in 
a data block. Strangely, while both UFS and HFS sug- 
gests that this can be done, all symbolic link names are 
stored in a data block, regardless of the length of the 
symbolic link. 


Usage 


The ruf utility behaves much like the regular 
cat utility, except that it takes the device name as the 
first argument before the file names. For example, on 
an HP-UX system with the root system on c0t6d0, the 
file /etc/fstab can be read using either 


ruf /dev/dsk/cO0t6d0 /etc/fstab 
or 
ruf /dev/rdsk/c0t6d0 /etc/fstab 


Note that both the character and block devices can be 
used. On a Linux system with /dev/hda8 containing 
Ivar, the file /var/log/messages is read using 

ruf /dev/hda8 /log/messages 
Alternately a directory listing of the /var/log directory 
can be obtained using 

ruf /dev/hda8 /log 
Assuming this listing shows messages to have inode 
number 13294, the file can be read using 

ruf /dev/hda8 13294 
An integer file name is assumed to be an inode num- 
ber. 


This particular file systems uses 4 kB blocks. 

The same file can be read using the alternate 
superblock at fragment 98304 using 

ruf -s98304:4096 /dev/hda8 /log/messages 


or 
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ruf -s98304:4096 /dev/hda8& 13294 


The values of important file system parameters such 
as the block and frag size, blocks, fragments and 
inodes per group and number of cylinder groups can 
be read by omitting the file name, for example 


ruf /dev/hda8 


When the root superblock is readable, the fragments of 
all the alternate superblock locations can be listed 
using 

ruf -1 /dev/hda8 


If the root superblock is not readable, the entire disk 
can be searched for potential superblocks using 


ruf -£4096 /dev/hda8 


Conclusions 


The ruf utility is useful for accessing 
unmounted file systems. It is also very instructive in 
learning implementation details of various file sys- 
tems. The functionality can be embedded in other pro- 
grams through the libruf library. All the software is 
available under the BSD license at http:/Avww.net- 
perls.com/ruf. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper describes a framework for automatically configuring relationships that tie together 
the software and hardware infrastructure components for an Internet-based service, which we also 
call “composing” the service infrastructure. Management and infrastructure software employ the 
framework to specify, discover, and react to changes in the infrastructure components participating 
in the service, automatically configuring cross-component relationships based on this information. 
This plays a key role in increasing the flexibility of a highly dynamic service infrastructure by 
reducing manual configuration required to redeploy resources. The framework also facilitates 
enterprises distributed across multiple autonomous administrative domains by automating chores 
required to tie resources distributed among the domains together into a cohesive service. We 
advocate extending existing service discovery protocols to distribute the information needed by 
the framework and suggest this as an area for future standardization. 


Introduction 


The technology described in this paper arises out 
of our recent research into automation of deployment 
and configuration of Internet applications and enter- 
prise infrastructure. Our chief motivation is to assist in 
manageability and flexibility of the data center. Espe- 
cially for the more dynamic enterprise infrastructures 
envisioned for the near future [13, 14, 21], the config- 
uration of the data center hardware and software may 
be in nearly constant flux to support changing work- 
loads, changing customer sets, and changing hardware 
resources. Our goal is to redeploy available resources 
quickly and easily according to demand instead of 
massively over-provisioning dedicated resources, as 
has often been the usual practice. Today we find our- 
selves in the midst of a global slowdown in IT spend- 
ing, and we can predict that a good many service 
providers will be interested in “doing more with 
less.” 


We are also interested in increasing reliability of 
management and consequent availability of the enter- 
prise. Today, administrators must often manually per- 
form a number of individual hardware and software 
configuration steps to effect a consistent change in 
data center configuration, which is a known source of 
errors and downtime. For example, a recent report [9] 
claims 40 percent of Web site downtime is due to 
“operations — e.g., not performing a required task or 
performing one incorrectly.”’ Our goal is to pursue the 
extent to which the data center may instead be auto- 
matically reconfigured into the desired consistent 
state, in keeping with the Internet architectural princi- 
ple of avoiding manually specified parameters [15]. 


Our work also targets management of a dis- 
tributed enterprise hosted in distributed data centers, 
especially data centers operated under separate admin- 
istrative domains by distinct service providers. For 
predictions of future trading of compute power as a 
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“liquid commodity” [8, 10, 19, 22] to be realized, 
automated mechanisms for discovering and configur- 
ing the distributed components together into a cohe- 
sive enterprise are needed. 


Among our first steps to address these topics is 
to design a framework for discovery and configuration 
of relationships among the infrastructure components, 
such as applications and networking functions, partici- 
pating in an Internet-based service. Because this 
framework encompasses the problem of service adver- 
tisement and discovery, we suggest that this frame- 
work should leverage existing service discovery proto- 
cols. 


The rest of the document is organized as follows. 
The next section describes our general approach. The 
following section discusses leveraging existing proto- 
cols for infrastructure discovery and describes a 
design leveraging the Service Location Protocol [1]. 
Subsequent sections describe our prototype, related 
work, and conclusions. 


Automated Infrastructure Composition 


This section describes our infrastructure compo- 
sition framework in general, leaving aside for the 
moment details of any particular technology on which 
the framework may be based. We first define the con- 
cepts modeled by our framework and then describe the 
framework itself. 


Describing an Infrastructure 


The model chosen is of an enterprise described at 
a high level of abstraction by the following: 
Resources, generally hardware, such as general- 
purpose server machines and load balancing 
appliances. A resource is identified by its net- 
work name (TCP/IP hostname). 
Services provided by resources. We use the term 
infrastructure services to distinguish these from 
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the higher-level e-services that are built from 
these components. An infrastructure service 
may be identified both by a service type identi- 
fier that describes the standard service protocol 
and by a name that identifies the particular 
implementation, used to discover proprietary or 
version-specific features. For example, the 
server named server!27.xSP.com (a resource) 
runs an HTTP server (an infrastructure service 
type) that is Apache 1.3.19 (a specific imple- 
mentation). Other service attributes that aid in 
configuring communication with the service, 
such as to identify a non-default TCP port, may 
be specified along with the service identifiers. 

Contexts in which the various infrastructure ser- 
vices act in concert to provide higher-level 
Internet services; services are tied together 
through acting in a common context. A context 
may be identified using an identifier, such as 
the name of a particular customer in a shared 
data center, that must match for disparate 
infrastructure services to participate in the same 
context. A context may instead be identified by 
a URL that points to more detailed configura- 
tion information about the context using such 
formats as XML. For instance, the HTTP server 
on server127.xSP.com serves Web site tom.com 
(a context), and participates in the set of infras- 
tructure services, also including load balancers 
and a Web cache array, that cooperate to pro- 
vide the tom.com e-service. 


The context identifiers allow infrastructure ser- 
vices to select the proper remote infrastructure ser- 
vices to tie together into a higher-level service. 
Through being configured into common contexts, 
infrastructure services can discover the other partici- 
pants in their contexts (and ignore those of other con- 
texts). The various resources of a data center may act 
in different contexts, such as to be partitioned among 
different applications or to be employed on behalf of 
different customers, and resources may act in multiple 
contexts at a time, such as to be shared among multi- 
ple customers. 


An extension of this model is that of a “‘virtual 
enterprise” comprised of multiple data centers, each 
of which may be operated by distinct service 
providers, as may occur if in the future compute 
power is traded as a commodity [8, 10, 19, 22]. The 
virtual enterprise need not manage, nor even be aware 
of, every resource and infrastructure service in every 
participating data center, but only the subset of these 
with cross-data-center interactions. (It is assumed each 
service provider manages the local infrastructure 
according to the specifications of the virtual enterprise 
customer, in order to scale to very large enterprises.) 
We therefore use one “global’’ context for cross-data- 
center relationships managed by the virtual enterprise 
and one “‘local”’ context for each participating data 
center that manages local resources and services for 
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the virtual enterprise according to local policies. Each 
infrastructure service with cross-data-center interac- 
tions acts in both the global context for the virtual 
enterprise and the appropriate local context for the 
{virtual enterprise, data center} pair. Each infrastruc- 
ture service with purely local interactions acts solely 
in the local context. For example, the tom.com virtual 
enterprise owns a Web switch that is programmed to 
direct requests to the data centers that are currently 
contracted to host the tom.com e-service. The Web 
switch and the external contact points of the various 
data centers (Web servers or load balancers or Web 
caches and so forth) are configured in the global con- 
text for tom.com. A participating data center’s infras- 
tructure that supports tom.com (such as back-end Web 
servers hidden behind a Web cache) is configured in 
the local context for tom.com within that data center. 


An Infrastructure Composition Framework 


This paper describes a protocol and framework 
by which the deployment of resources, services, and 
contexts is specified by management tools and discov- 
ered by the affected components. There are two sets of 
deployment information to manage: the persistent 
instructions on how services are to be deployed, as 
specified by an administrator or system management 
software, and the (possible subset of these) deploy- 
ments currently running. We call the former “‘desig- 
nated deployments” and the latter “‘current deploy- 
ments.” 






_ discovery 


deployments 
Figure 1: The infrastructure composition framework. 


Management tools use the protocol to initiate 
changes in designated deployments. System manage- 
ment tools can provide high-level interfaces to model 
and modify the administrator’s (or automatic manage- 
ment software’s) designated deployments. The infras- 
tructure composition framework automates the process 
by which the enterprise is configured to match those 
intentions. The eventual goal is that the administrator 
may execute a high-level command that reads some- 
thing like “‘add a new Web server to the tom.com con- 
text”; the management tools and the composition 
framework then execute a number of configuration 
steps required to make that happen. Each resource 
runs one deployment agent that uses the designated 
deployment information to discover that resource’s 
‘“personality,” that is, what infrastructure services it is 
to provide and in which contexts. The deployment 
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agent initially queries this designated deployment 
information at boot time and then subscribes to notifi- 
cations of updates. The deployment agent contacts the 
appropriate service- specific agents on that resource to 
start, stop, and reconfigure contexts for the services as 
instructed by changes in designated deployments. 


Each service-specific agent thus executed then 
takes the actions needed to start, stop, or reconfigure 
contexts for the associated service. These changes in 
current deployments are then registered using the pro- 
tocol, such that other service-specific agents can con- 
figure or deconfigure interactions with the redeployed 
Service. 


A newly started service-specific agent uses the 
protocol to discover other current service deployments 
and configures any interactions required based on that 
information. The agent also subscribes to notifications 
of changes in current deployments for the relevant ser- 
vice types, such that interactions can be reconfigured 
on an ongoing basis. 


Figure 2 depicts a general-purpose server that 
runs two infrastructure services that participate in the 
protocol. 
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Figure 2: A server resource running two services. 


The deployment agent discovers that it is to start the 
two services at boot time using the protocol and starts 
the services; the two service agents advertise their 
presence to other services and also discover and con- 
figure interactions with remote services using the pro- 
tocol. 


Figure 3 depicts two service-specific agents, one 
an HTTP load balancer and the other a firewall, react- 
ing to notification of a new HTTP server deployed on 
resource serverl27 in context “tom.com” (in which 
context all participate). 


The HTTP load balancer was originally told only 
to operate in the “tom.com” context, whereupon it 
discovered the appropriate set of target Web servers to 
balance among. Any change in the tom.com Web 
server membership is communicated to the load bal- 
ancer agent so that it may update its set of targets. If 
an array of load balancers is employed then each 
instance may discover the other instances using our 
protocol, affecting the algorithms used to divvy up 
content; this is an example of discovering clustered 
instances of a specific product and configuring propri- 
etary interactions. 
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A resource, service type, context} 3-tuple 
defines the granularity at which deployments may be 
specified and discovered using the protocol, together 
with more detailed information made available 
through attributes associated with the tuple. The level 
of abstraction represented in the protocol is quite high- 
level, identifying the infrastructure services and 
resources participating in an Internet service together 
with basic information on how to establish communi- 
cations. Further service-specific configuration infor- 
mation and actions may be addressed by more specific 
protocols or as extensions to this protocol through the 
service attributes or context information. 


Further Details on the Framework 


The deployment and service-specific agents for 
an appliance that do not support the infrastructure 
composition protocol natively may instead run on a 
nearby general-purpose server. The service-specific 
agent converts between the protocol and the propri- 
etary management interface for the device. For spe- 
cific-purpose appliances, the services to provide may 
be implicitly defined by the type of device and there- 
fore the device need not query the designated set of 
services to execute. If so, at boot time a query is still 
generated for the resource’s designated deployment, 
but only the information on designated context identi- 
fiers, not the service types, is used from the query 
result. 
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Figure 3: Two services configuring new relation- 
ships. 


For general-purpose servers, the deployment 
agent and the service-specific agents may extend the 
existing means of starting and stopping services at 
system startup and shutdown time, such as the UNIX 
“\nit.d” scripts or the Windows “Services” applet. 
These are manually configured methods of specifying 
whether a certain service is to be started at boot time 
(or during normal system operation if manually 
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executed). As extended by our framework, services 
may instead be started or stopped at any time based on 
remote instructions. The existing service scripts or 
applets may also add to teir existing actions (which 
include “‘startup” and ‘“‘snutdown”’) the action of 
reconfiguring due to changes in the rest of the enter- 
prise. We have thus far avoided any mention of spe- 
cific communication protocols or encodings for the 
infrastructure composition protocol. This is because 
we wish to leverage existing technology for this, for 
which there are a number of choices, as discussed in 
the following section. The formats for specifying the 
names of resources, services, and context identifiers 
can vary depending on the underlying technology, 
such as strings within a URL or XML-based represen- 
tations. Likely network transport protocols include 
UDP datagrams for local traffic and TCP for cross- 
data-center or other longer-haul traffic. 


Leveraging Existing Discovery Protocols 


Service discovery protocols serve the purpose of 
advertising information about available services, their 
attributes, and their access methods to prospective 
clients. Although our purposes are geared more 
toward enterprise management and automated discov- 
ery of relationships between component services, we 
share the concerns of representing, finding, and 
accessing services using standard names _ and 
attributes. Service discovery protocols are currently a 
fertile area of innovation and competition in the indus- 
try; the field does not need yet another protocol that 
encompasses this topic. Accordingly, our designs 
incorporate existing discovery protocols and APIs for 
the new purpose of infrastructure discovery, also 
resisting the temptation to invent a new API that is 
independent of the underlying discovery protocol. 


Several existing protocols primarily target ad- 
hoc, non-centrally-managed networks, such as access 
to currently nearby services by mobile clients and net- 
works of consumer electronics devices or office equip- 
ment. Among these are the Jini Lookup Service [3], 
the Simple Service Discovery Protocol (SSDP) [2], 
and Salutation [5]. Protocols oriented toward discov- 
ery of services in centrally managed networks include 
the DNS service location resource record [7] and the 
Service Location Protocol (SLP) [1]. Service adver- 
tisement and discovery protocols are also a part of the 
business-to-business frameworks E-Speak [4] and 
Universal Description, Discovery, and Integration 
(UDDI) [6]; many of our concerns regarding dynamic 
reconfiguration of intra-enterprise relationships can 
apply in a cross-enterprise context as well. 


Our focus on enterprise management influences 
our designs in certain new directions. Services form 
relationships based on management policy (as 
expressed in designated deployments and context 
identifiers), rather than automatically choosing remote 
service peers from an available pool based on service- 
specific criteria (such as a print server that advertises 
the proper printer capabilities) or user selection from a 
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menu of choices. Resources are explicitly identified in 
the protocol, rather than being implicitly defined in 
service location identifiers, and are represented as 
entities that may perform multiple services. Services 
are tied together by common context identifiers. Both 
current and designated service deployments are repre- 
sented, such that the protocol may be used to deter- 
mine the “personality” of the local resource. We also 
strive for stronger consistency guarantees than certain 
protocols that can deliver stale information and that do 
not enforce consistency across replicated repositories, 
since we should represent a consistent view of the 
enterprise for agreement among the various interacting 
components. 


Leveraging the Service Location Protocol 


This section presents an example design that 
leverages the Service Location Protocol (SLP) version 
2 [1], a service discovery protocol on the IETF stan- 
dards track, for infrastructure service discovery. SLP 
defines URL encodings for service deployments, 
called Service URLs. For example, an LPR protocol 
network printer named “‘queuename” on system 
“‘printserver”’ might be described by Service URL: 

service:printer:lpr://printserver/queuename; \ 

(media-size=na-letter) 

This information is usually advertised and queried 
using UDP datagrams to Directory Agents (DAs), 
which function as caches for service advertisements! 
Queries use LDAPv3 search predicates [25]. SLP 
messages may optionally be authenticated using digi- 
tal signatures such as DSA [26]. 


Local Infrastructure Discovery 


For infrastructure discovery, we keep the infor- 
mation on “designated deployments” separate from 
the information on “‘current deployments” using a 
new namespace (technically a “naming authority” 
string) for designated deployments named “conf”’. 
Deployment agents use the “conf” namespace to dis- 
cover the services to be provided by the associated 
resource, then register deployed services and discover 
remotely deployed services using the usual names- 
paces. 


Designated and current deployments are repre- 
sented as Service URLs. Information on the associated 
resource and context for a service deployment is rep- 
resented using attributes of the same names. Example 
Service URLs for designated and current deployments, 
respectively, of a service named tomapp on resource 
server|27 as part of the tom.com context are: 


service: tomapp.conf://futureuse; \ 
(resource=serverl27.xSP.com) , \ 
(contexts=tom.com) 


service:tomapp://serverl127.xSP.com; \ 
(resource=serverl27.xSP.com), \ 
(contexts=tom.com) 


‘We disregard the SLP small network model without Di- 


rectory Agents for the enterprise-class purposes of this pa- 
per. 
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The “futureuse” identifier is a placeholder for 
the URL of further configuration information, the for- 
mat of which we plan to specify in a future design 
phase. Resources are explicitly identified as an actual 
deployment attribute, rather than relying on the addr- 
spec portion of the Service URL, to facilitate searches 
on resource keys. Contexts are represented as 
attributes in part so that common mechanisms for 
queries on resource and context identifiers may be 
employed, although mapping contexts to the SLP fea- 
ture of administrative ‘‘scopes” may suffice instead. 


Both designated and current deployments are 
registered and unregistered using the usual SLP mech- 
anisms, specifying Service URLs for the appropriate 
namespaces and that include the “resource” and 
“context” attributes. 


To query for deployments, we use the SLP query 
by service-type name and attributes, extended to also 
allow queries for service-types that include the wild- 
card “*”. For example, to discover the designated ser- 
vice and context deployments for a resource, a query 
is sent with service-type “‘*.conf’’ and a resource 
qualifier but no context qualifier. Queries for wildcard 
service-types also support arbitrary service types, the 
names of which are not well known but that register 
well known attributes, permitting configuration depen- 
dencies to be discovered. For example, a firewall can 
query for all services within the contexts in which the 
firewall operates, discovering the appropriate proto- 
cols and ports for non-well-known service types 
through the registered attributes. 


Means by which software may be notified of 
changes in SLP service registrations are proposed in 
an IETF draft extension [12]. As above, we extend the 
design to allow subscribing to notifications of updates 
to arbitrary services, without knowing the appropriate 
service-type names in advance. Changes in designated 
deployments need be communicated to only the 
affected resources, which may need to start or stop 
services accordingly. We therefore extend the design 
such that subscriptions can be qualified by predicates 
such as ‘“(resource=myhostname)’’. Once the services 
are actually started or stopped, the affected compo- 
nents are notified of the change in actual deployment 
as usual. 


Distributed Infrastructure Discovery 


SLP is designed to function within a single coop- 
eratively managed network. We wish to adapt the pro- 
tocol to represent the required service relationships 
across a “virtual enterprise” of distributed data cen- 
ters. The two-level hierarchy of information to be 
managed, one level for the local data center (for which 
SLP is already designed) and one for the infrastructure 
services visible across the virtual enterprise, is 
expected to scale appropriately using SLP. 


Preliminary designs call for at least one Virtual 
Enterprise Directory Agent (VEDA) that is a reposi- 
tory for information on all SLP Directory Agents 
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(DAs) that participate at the global level. We call DAs 
that operate in the global context “global DAs” to dis- 
tinguish these from DAs that operate solely in the 
local contexts of a data center, if the data center is 
arranged such that there are such “local” DAs. A 
VEDA is simply a global DA whose presence is guar- 
anteed to exist for a sufficient period of time to “‘boot- 
strap”” a new data center into the virtual enterprise — 
the distinction is necessary because we allow for the 
set of participating global DAs to be highly dynamic 
due to data centers joining and leaving the virtual 
enterprise as conditions warrant. 


Initial discovery between a VEDA and the global 
DAs for a new outsourced data center joining the vir- 
tual enterprise is expected to occur out-of-band, per- 
haps as part of the process by which a contract is 
formed between the virtual enterprise and the data 
center. The new DAs and existing global DAs subse- 
quently discover each other and exchange information 
on the relevant service deployments using SLP DA 
interaction protocols proposed in an JETF draft exten- 
sion [16], further extended to encrypt communications 
to avoid giving too many clues to the “black hats.” 
All cross-data-center SLP traffic occurs between 
global DAs; infrastructure services operating in a 
global context register information with a global DA 
that relays the information to remote global DAs. Fig- 
ure 4 depicts Data Center Provider 2 joining a virtual 
enterprise. The new data center’s global Directory 
Agent announces its presence to the Virtual Enterprise 
Directory Agent, which registers the new global DA 
and responds with a list of global DAs for the virtual 
enterprise. Only one peer DA is shown, hosted by the 
same provider as the VEDA. The new and existing 
DAs then exchange information on service deploy- 
ments acting in the global context at the respective 
data centers and configure any cross-data- center inter- 
actions accordingly. 


e 
*. o *. 





3. Global deployment registrations 
DataCenter _ | *. Data Center 
.. Provider] - .. Provider2 + 


Figure 4: New data center joins the virtual enterprise. 


Prototype Results 


We prototyped a single-data-center subset of the 
framework, without support for cross-data-center 
interactions. The prototype infrastructure composition 
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protocol is based on OpenSLP 0.9.1 [23], an open 
source implementation of SLPv2, modified to support 
wildcard service queries as described previously. We 
also added a temporary measure for proposed deploy- 
ment update notification extensions [11] not available 
at this time. The temporary mechanism simply exe- 
cutes the local deployment agent upon any service 
registration or deregistration received by a Directory 
Agent. Each resource therefore runs a DA (this 1s not 
normally the case in an SLP network); all updates are 
broadcast to each DA through DA interaction proto- 
cols built into OpenSLP. The deployment agent in turn 
informs each local service- specific agent of each 
update, which, of course, does not scale to realistically 
sized networks. 


The resource and service components participat- 
ing in the protocol are: 

e An ipfwipchains firewall (and Network 
Address Translation in the future) on an intelli- 
gent network interface card in an HP J5000 PA- 
RISC server running HP-UX 11.0. All traffic to 
the following three systems is routed through 
this firewall. 

e An NFS file server and boot server for the fol- 
lowing two systems on an IA32 server running 
Linux 2.4.3. 

e Two Apache 1.3.19 Web servers on two IA32 
servers running Red Hat Linux 6.2. These sys- 
tems boot over the network using Etherboot 
4.6.3 and mount their file systems over NFS 
from the above boot/file server. 


The above four server systems each run an SLP 
Directory Agent and have installed the infrastructure 
composition framework deployment agent and the 
appropriate service-specific agents. The deployment 
agent and the service-specific agents are implemented 
as bash/POSIX shell scripts to match the language of 
the existing service startup/shutdown scripts shipped 
with the operating systems (this is a somewhat clumsy 
language for this purpose; use of languages specifi- 
cally targeted at configuration such as GNU cfengine 
[28] could prove beneficial). SLP registrations and 
queries are accomplished from a shell script by run- 
ning a utility named slptool from the OpenSLP pack- 
age that allows SLP protocol actions to be expressed 
as run string parameters. The service-specific agents 
leverage the existing system startup/shutdown scripts 
(such as /etc/rc.d/init.d/nfs on Linux) to start and stop 
the associated services. 


The server systems execute the local deployment 
agent at boot time to configure and start any services 
that participate in our framework. The deployment 
agent then queries the SLP “.conf’? namespace to 
determine the designated services to start on the local 
resource, executing the service-specific script for each 
such service. The deployment agent is also called 
upon each change in designated or current deploy- 
ments among the four systems, passing this informa- 
tion to the service-specific scripts. 
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In the absence of any fancier tools that abstract 
away the details of SLP syntax, we use the slptool util- 
ity to configure designated service deployments for 
any of the four systems. For example, an Apache Web 
server is started on system App4139 and configured 
for customer paladin.com using the following com- 
mand on any of the systems: 

slptool register http-server.conf: \ 
apache//App4139 ‘‘ (resource=App4139), \ 
(contexts=paladin.com)’’ 


Upon receipt of the above registration, the SLP 
Directory Agent on App4139 runs our deployment 
agent, passing it the above information. The deploy- 
ment agent in turn executes the http- server/apache 
service-specific script. That script configures an 
Apache “‘virtual host” for paladin.com (a mapping of 
the paladin.com domain name to a set of Web content 
and other Web site configuration information; there 
may be many virtual hosts served by the same Apache 
server) by modifying the httpd.conf file. The service- 
specific script also starts or restarts Apache using 
/usr/Nocal/apache/bin/apachectl and registers the new 
current Apache deployment using an slptool command 
similar to the above but without the “.conf”? names- 
pace. 


The firewall service-specific agent is notified of 
the new http-server deployment on App4139, and 
opens access to TCP port 80 on App4139 via an 
ipchains command if not already. Conversely, if the 
http-server on that system is deregistered, access to the 
port is blocked. 


The Web content for each customer is mounted 
over NFS from the file server. The NFS clients on the 
two Web server systems and the NFS server on the file 
server are services that participate in our framework. 
An NFS client operating in the paladin.com context 
locates the NFS server for paladin.com using an SLP 
query for the filesys-server:nfs service and mounts 
from the server hostname and file path as returned in 
the query results. The NFS server discovers the con- 
figured NFS clients through a query for filesys- 
client.conf:nfs registrations and allows access to the 
appropriate file system for the resources thus identi- 
fied. Both NFS clients and servers are notified of 
updates in deployments and respond accordingly, and 
so a client will unmount a file system from a deregis- 
tered server and re-mount from a newly registered 
server; a server will drop access for a deregistered 
client and add access for a new client. 


To move the paladin.com Web site from one Web 
server to the other, the old filesys-client:nfs and http- 
server:apache entries are deregistered (or modified to 
drop the paladin.com context) and new entries are reg- 
istered for the new resource (or existing entries are 
modified to add the paladin.com context). The recon- 
figurations that ensue are as follows: 

e The NFS server revokes access to paladin.com 
files for the old Web server system and grants 
access to the new system. 
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e The paladin.com files are unmounted from the 
old Web server system and are mounted on the 
new system. 

e The Apache virtual host configuration for pal- 
adin.com on the old Web server is removed and 
a new virtual host is created on the new server. 

e If there are no more contexts for the old 
Apache to serve then the Apache server is shut 
down and the firewall blocks port 80. If the 
new Apache server is not yet running it 1s 
started and the firewall opens port 80. 


The above actions can be triggered by a com- 
mand of form ‘‘move web site paladin.com from 
serverl to server2.”’ The full set of actions has been 
observed to occur in less than two seconds. Add such 
components as network address translation, HTTP 
load balancing, Web caches, application servers and 
database servers, VLANs, and so forth to the picture 
and we can assert that the infrastructure composition 
framework results in a real benefit even for infrastruc- 
tures that change only infrequently. 


The prototype uses diskless servers such that in 
the future the protocol may also trigger software 
deployment activities. A notification to act in a new 
context causes the server to assemble and boot soft- 
ware needed to serve the associated context (such as 
the appropriate operating system and Web server soft- 
ware), in addition to mounting the appropriate files 
over NFS as currently prototyped. This is to be 
accomplished through a software deployment service 
that associates the context identifiers with NFS mount 
points for the OS, applications, and data, together with 
other configuration information required to deploy a 
new instance of a software stack previously config- 
ured for that context. 


Another future direction is to represent depen- 
dencies between service reconfigurations on the local 
resource, such as to ensure each service using the file 
systems for a context have completed reconfiguration 
out of that context before the file systems are 
unmounted by the file system client. We are also look- 
ing at publishing additional service/context-specific 
configuration information over HTTP from URLs 
associated with the context identifiers. For example, 
when the service-specific agent for the Apache Web 
server is instructed to act in a new context it looks up 
such information as the administrator’s e-mail address 
and authorization rules at URL http://context/config/ 
http-server/apache.xml . 


Related Work 


We have previously discussed comparisons 
between our enterprise infrastructure composition pro- 
tocol and a number of industry service discovery pro- 
tocols, which function mainly for users to discover 
available end user services or for connecting office 
equipment or personal technology devices. In addition 
to these, the Secure Service Discovery Service (SSDS) 
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of the UCB Ninja research project [8] targets users 
locating end user services over a wide area. Future 
directions for the Ninja project are to support purchas- 
ing services and compute power as commodities, at 
which time we can expect there will be an even 
stronger parallel to our work. 


The IBM Océano research project [21] tackles a 
problem shared with our work: reconfiguring 
resources of a single data center that are dynamically 
allocated among multiple customers according to 
demand. For example, their paper mentions automati- 
cally reprogramming VLAN-based networks using 
SNMP when a server is reallocated among customers. 
The Muse project at Duke University [27] reprograms 
switches to serve requests from dynamic server sets 
allocated among customers. Their paper also discusses 
use of diskless servers for the same purposes of effi- 
cient reallocation across software environments as in 
our work. Further information on the protocols and 
mechanisms by which notification of state changes is 
performed and reconfigurations are triggered in these 
projects is not available to us at this time, but it seems 
a standards-based solution as we propose would fit 
perfectly. 

Distributed infrastructure composition applies to 
various technologies termed “‘metacomputing”’, “grid 
computing”, and “peer-to-peer”. Although these 
technologies are primarily aimed at assembling large- 
scale computing power for supercomputing applica- 
tions or at wide-area resource sharing or collaboration, 
the focus is beginning to also include enterprise appli- 
cations and service providers. The emphasis is on such 
resource-oriented topics as discovery, description, 
allocation, and quality of service. Generally, applica- 
tions employ new distributed resource access middle- 
ware or adaptations of existing distributed computing 
APIs such as MPI and CORBA. Darwin [18] concen- 
trates on network resource management for distributed 
service providers; resources are tied together in a “‘vir- 
tual mesh” through brokers. Globus [19] and Legion 
[20] implement distributed computing middleware, 
including resource brokering and mechanisms for 
ongoing discovery of information on various aspects 
of resources in the distributed system, based on such 
protocols as LDAP and NIS. Our work differs from 
these in that it is focused on automated composition of 
service components in an enterprise infrastructure 
rather than on automated composition of resource 
components of a distributed application (over a par- 
tially pre-configured infrastructure). But it doesn’t 
seem a far reach to adapt these technologies for our 
purposes. An automated infrastructure composition 
framework could complement these technologies for 
applications that interact with a dynamic set of peer 
applications or underlying infrastructure services. This 
could be achieved by extending the middleware asso- 
ciated with the technology or by leveraging emerging 
service discovery standards as we propose, with a pos- 
sible advantage for lighter-weight standards-based 
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protocols that may lend themselves to use in a wider 
variety of devices. 


Certain of these projects, and others such as the 
IETF Middlebox Communication Working Group 
[13], deal with protocols for communication of policy 
and/or quality of service information regarding a par- 
ticular networking packet flow among the devices that 
participate in the conversation. For example, the 
appropriate firewall ports may be automatically 
opened for the duration of an IP telephony session. 
Automated configuration of end-to-end infrastructure 
for a particular service conversation is analogous to 
our goals of automated configuration of an enterprise 
infrastructure according to management policy, and 
may be a point of further future investigation. A num- 
ber of projects, including FLASH [17] and previous 
work at NASA Ames [24], distribute service configu- 
ration files from a central repository, using facilities 
such as ONC NIS or UNIX r-commands (rcp, et al). 
The main goal is to keep multiple systems in sync 
rather than to dynamically form associations between 
systems, although such concerns as locating appropri- 
ate NFS servers do appear (the NASA Ames setup 
uses DNS resource records for this purpose, assuming 
the information does not change very often). These 
systems deal primarily with higher-level services con- 
figured using files and running on general- purpose 
servers that support file systems and file transfer pro- 
tocols over an enterprise network that has been previ- 
ously composed. The central site publishes detailed 
service-specific configuration information, rather than 
generalized information that is interpreted by service- 
specific agents on the remote nodes. 


Conclusions 


We have described a framework for automated 
discovery and configuration of the designated deploy- 
ment of services on a resource based on centralized 
management instructions, and for automated configu- 
ration of interdependencies between infrastructure ser- 
vices. The management instructions describe desig- 
nated service deployments in high-level terms 
(“deploy an Apache Web server on system server!27 
for customer tom.com’’); the framework automates the 
process whereby the various enterprise components 
are reconfigured to match these instructions. Informa- 
tion on the membership of resources and services, as 
discovered through common context identifiers, is 
often sufficient to automate configuration of interac- 
tions between services, and can serve as a starting 
point for discovering more specific service configura- 
tion information via the published attributes and via 
descriptions associated with the published context 
identifiers. 


We suggest that a standardized infrastructure 
subscribing to such a framework instead of proprietary 
administration interfaces would play a key role in 
more quickly reconfigurable, and more reliably recon- 
figurable, enterprise networks and services that scale 
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to very large networks by distributing configuration 
intelligence among the various participant services. 
This technology can also serve as a foundation for vir- 
tual enterprise networks comprised of resources from 
a possibly dynamic set of disparate administrative 
domains by automatically configuring interactions 
needed across domains. We further propose extending 
existing statically configured mechanisms for starting 
and stopping services in general-purpose operating 
systems to handle such dynamism. 


Existing service discovery protocols may be 
readily adapted for these purposes. It is our position 
that use of lightweight and standards-aligned protocols 
encourages adoption in the widest variety of devices 
and applications. In the case of the Service Location 
Protocol, proposed extensions for deployment notifi- 
cation subscriptions and for Directory Agent interac- 
tions, together with further recommendations in this 
paper for wildcard service queries and subscription 
predicates, would greatly enhance its usefulness for 
disseminating the information needed for automated 
infrastructure composition. 
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ABSTRACT 


After installing an OS distribution, a computer is generally not yet properly adapted to go 
into production at the local site. Security policies must be implemented, local services configured, 
and standard application settings deployed. Solutions to this problem range from unpacking a tar 
archive in the root directory to sophisticated tools like Cfengine [3]. 


This paper presents TemplateTree II, a highly modular approach for solving the post- 
installation problem which uses Cfengine as a transport mechanism. 


Introduction 


System management of an IT-infrastructure with 
more ,than just a few machines, requires an overall 
management concept and a lot of automation to pre- 
serve the sanity of all involved. This has been dis- 
cussed at length, for example, in the Infrastructure 
Paper [1] by Traugott and Huddelston and and also a 
few years back by Rémy Evard at LISA 1997 [2]. 


One of the problems to tackle is the post installa- 
tion procedure of freshly installed machines as well as 
feeding and care once they are in operation. This 
paper presents a modular solution to this problem. 
Another related problem is software distribution 
which is not covered in this paper (see [8] for our 
solution to this problem). 


The Problem 


Integrating a machine into the local environment 
requires that configuration files are replaced with cus- 
tomized versions for the local site, or even that whole 
new software is added to the machine. Files like 
/etc/services, /etc/inetd.conf, and /etc/mail/sendmail.cf 
come to mind, but also third party packages like AFS 
(Andrew File System), SSH (Secure Shell) or Postfix. 


In principle this problem is quite easy to solve: 
Setup some sort of Master Server which holds a copy 
of all the changes you want to apply to a client and let 
the client update itself by copying all the changes from 
the Master Server. The Infrastructure Paper calls this 
machine the ‘Gold Server.” Manage the material on 
the Master Server using CVS and you even have 
reproducibility and accountability. 


Unfortunately, most often not all the clients are 
the same, so there must be a method to define what 
material from the Master Server should go to each 
client. A simple approach taken by many, is to write a 
special customization script which is run on each 
machine and figures out what should be done depend- 
ing on information it gleans from the machine at run- 
time. 
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One tool which takes this approach to a new 
level is Mark Burgess’ Cfengine [3]. Essentially it 
provides a highly specialized language for describing 
machine configurations, so instead of writing cus- 
tomization scripts 1n Perl or bash it is now possible to 
write them in a language created for this very purpose. 
I am comparing TemplateTree II mostly with Cfengine 
because it is the most widely used tool in this area. 


At first we thought that Cfengine would solve all 
our problems, but unfortunately we found three main 
areas where it did not fit our requirements: 
Modularity and meta configuration: Because our 

setup is quite diverse with many different con- 

figurations we wanted a system where we can 
build configurations based on individual com- 
ponents. Each component would expose certain 
configurable parameters which allow to tune 
the component to the setup it is going to be 
used in. One could talk about an additional 
abstraction layer. Cfengine has no concept for 
modularization apart from its ability to use 

include files. The include files can not define a 

configuration interface for themselves. 

Documentation: The best system can be difficult to 
understand if no documentation goes along 
with it explaining the reasoning behind the less 
obvious configuration decisions. All you get in 
Cfengine configuration files are embedded 
comments. 

Disk-less client support: We use disk-less clients 
whenever possible. Because all client filesys- 
tems are stored on the server we can update 
them even when the client is not running. 
Cfengine has been designed for running locally, 
this means that writing a Cfengine configura- 
tion file for our setup is more complex than 
necessary. Especially, there is no support to 
change the ‘root’ directory within a Cfengine 
configuration file. 


Despite the missing features we found Cfengine 
to be a great tool for the task of actually doing the nec- 
essary modifications on the target machines. It can 
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serve both as a network transport and as an all dancing 
and singing file handling tool. We decided to imple- 
ment a configuration system on top of Cfengine which 
outputs Cfengine configuration files. This allows us to 
use Cfengine as a back-end system without having the 
problems outlined above. 


Concept of a Solution 


TemplateTree IJ] addresses all the problems men- 
tioned above. It provides a post-install host configura- 
tion system based on Feature-Packs. 


Modularity Through Feature-Packs 


Modifying a freshly installed machine to fit the 
local requirements normally consist of several loosely 
coupled tasks. These tasks are, for example: linking 
the machine into the local user authentication system, 
configuring the machines mail transfer agent, adding 
the latest OpenSSH distribution and turning off unnec- 
essary services. In the context of TemplateTree II 
these independent tasks are called Feature-Packs. 


Feature-Packs are self-contained in the sense that 
you can mix and match Feature-Packs from a central 
repository. Several system management domains' 
could share a single repository. This is similar to the 
independent packages approach chosen for the SEPP 
software distribution System [8] or the Classes of 
Synctree [4] or even Cfengine configuration include 
files. 


Splitting Configuration and Code 


The modifications necessary to make a machine 
fit into the local setup may be similar across many 
machines. Nevertheless, some differences between 
machines will exist. If a single Feature-Pack should be 
able to cater for all these situations it must itself 
expose a configuration interface. For a mail server you 
want to be able to set the local mail domain, for an 
automounter setup the automount maps may differ 
between departments. In publishing, one of the hot 
topics is separating content from design [9]. In Tem- 
plateTree II we might call it separation of configura- 
tion from code. 


Obviously this is not new. Most software pack- 
ages support some sort of configuration file and you 
do not have to recompile emacs to change the size of a 
font. Therefore, in our case we might talk about a uni- 
fied configuration level which sits above the normal 
application configuration files. 


‘A system management domain is a a set of machines man- 
aged by a single system management group. This can be a 
single server with a few clients or a complex setup with 
many servers and clients. Size does not and should not mat- 
ter from a technical point of view. TemplateTree II will fit 
both. What we have here is more a political and organiza- 
tional question. I avoided to use the word infrastructure, be- 
cause its definition of encompassing all machines of a whole 
Organization is not really appropriate in our institution with 
thousands of machines and many independent system man- 
agement groups. 
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TemplateTree II implements such a meta configu- 
ration level. This has two advantages: First, a single 
Feature-Pack can be deployed across many different 
machines in various configurations. Second, the relevant 
meta configuration information is kept separate from the 
Feature-Packs and is therefore more manageable. 


Collaboration 


With TemplateTree II it is possible to maintain a 
central repository of Feature-Packs. A group of system 
managers can work together keeping them up to date. 
Each maintains a number of Feature-Packs in the cen- 
tral store, specializing in some areas. When it comes 
to defining what Feature-Packs to use in a certain sys- 
tem management domain, each of the participating 
managers has his full freedom, as to which Feature- 
Packs he wants to use and how he wants to configure 
them. This potential for collaboration is quite similar 
to SEPP [8]. 


Centralized Management 


Having a way to easily customize machines is 
not enough. We also need to manage the configuration 
information in an efficient way. We wanted an effi- 
cient method for writing a single configuration file per 
management domain. A single configuration file for 
all machines is more efficient to maintain and has less 
redundancy than a system with large amounts of con- 
figuration data. Configuration files of other tools in 
the same problem space like Cfengine [3] tackle this 
problem by implementing whole scripting languages 
in their own right. In the case of Ressmans paper from 
LISA 2000 a SQL database [10] is holding all the nec- 
essary information. For TemplateTree IJ we chose a 
configuration file centering on which Feature-Packs to 
apply to which group of machines and how to config- 
ure the Feature-Packs. This gives us all the configura- 
tion freedom we need while still being quite simple 
because the complexity is locked away into the Fea- 
ture-Packs, while the configuration information 
remains in the central configuration file. 


Documentation 


System management concepts and tools differ 
largely from site to site, so there is no official book for 
folks to read in order to get up to speed on working in 
Our environment. To make sure the documentation 
gets written and updated as part of our daily routine, 
we tightly integrate facilities for documentation into 
all our system management tools (see [8]). 


Being able to turn a machine from “freshly 
installed”’ into “useful workstation or server” in a 
short time, is nice. But this is only half the bill when 
either something fails or when several people work 
together on the task. The other half is having good 
documentation regarding the changes done to a 
machine. Not only do we want to know what has been 
changed but also why it has been done. TemplateTree 
IT defines a mandatory documentation standard for all 
Feature-Packs. TemplateTree II integrates the docu- 
mentation into the Feature-Pack itself. Following the 
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ideas of literate programming [6], it is possible to 
automatically create a big POD? file, documenting all 
the Feature-Packs. This means that when you want to 
use a Feature-Pack you will get full documentation 
about what the Feature-Pack does, how you can use it, 
and any special points to observe when applying it to 
your setup. 


Disk-Less Clients or “No Magic Please!” 


A major feature of Cfengine is, that you can 
write configuration files which react to the setup and 
current state of the local machine. In his Computer 
Immunology paper [5] Burgess uses this facility to 
illustrate how a self healing mechanism for computers 
could be implemented. Our setup contains many disk- 
less clients where we build the client filesystem on the 
server even before the client boots for the first time. 
This means TemplateTree II must be able to run with- 
out access to the machine it is customizing. Therefore 
all the information it needs is available in its configu- 
ration files. 


Cfengine provides facilities for monitoring 
machines and even for reacting to certain problems. 
The scope of TemplateTree II is more focused. Its 
only purpose is to modify the configuration of a 
machine to make it fit the local requirements. This 
task is completely controllable. No evaluation of the 
status of a certain machine is necessary in order for 
TemplateTree II to do its work. We know what 
machines we have and how they are configured. 


If some configuration must be done locally and 
while the client is running, there is always the option 
of applying a specialized boot script to the client or to 
add an appropriate cron-job. 


2POD is a very simple documentation format widely used 
in the Perl community. It can be converted into Man, 
HTML, LaTeX, and other formats. We use it for most of our 
technical documentation (see [12]). 

3Monitoring the health of the system is left to a specialized 
tool in this area (Gossips [11]). Note that using Template- 
Tree II does not prevent you from using cfengine as an im- 
munological agent. It only means that TemplateTree II will 
not make use of these aspects of cfengine. 
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Getting the Modifications to the Client 


TemplateTree II uses Cfengine as a transport 
mechanism for moving and applying files to the target 
machine. We decided to use Cfengine because it pro- 
vides all the file tackling equipment required for what 
we intend to do in one simple binary. It also allows us 
to use all the neat features of Cfengine like the 
Cfengine daemon or its ability to only copy those files 
which have changed or to do a dry-run in order to test 
a new configuration. 


TemplateTree II outputs a single Cfengine con- 
figuration file per management domain. This configu- 
ration file contains all the information necessary for 
configuring each individual machine, as well as the 
root directories of the disk-less clients. 


Architecture 


Figure 1 shows the main components of Tem- 
plateTree II. The configuration is stored in three main 
configuration files: 
system.conf defines where TemplateTree II should 

look for other components of the system, which 

operating systems your installation supports, 
and which attributes. must be known for each 
host managed by the system. The system con- 
figuration does not have to be changed under 
normal circumstances and is therefore kept in 

its own file. . 
site.desc contains structured information about ho 

hosts should be arranged into groups, which 

Feature-Packs should be installed on which 

group of hosts, and how each feature should be 

configured. 

host.list holds a simple table with a set of basic 
attributes for each host. The Feature-Packs can 
draw upon this information in addition to spe- 
cific ‘per pack’ configuration parameters. 


The actual files which have to be applied are 
stored in a repository of Feature-Packs. A Feature- 
Pack is a directory containing all the files which must 
be applied plus a file called META which describes 
how to apply the files. 


Oe 
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-imetd cleaner 
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Based on the configuration files and information 
taken from the selected Feature-Packs, the tetre2 util- 
ity builds a cfengine.conf file. The Cfengine configu- 
ration will contain references to files from the Feature- 
Packs repository if whole new files must be copied as 
part of the post-installation process. Apart from this, 
the generated Cfengine configuration will not depend 
on TemplateTree II anymore. Together with the 
_Cfengine daemon it is possible to update the files on 
any machine regardless whether it shares a common 
filesystem with the machine where TemplateTree II 1s 
installed or not. It only needs the Cfengine binary to 
work and network access to the Cfengine daemon. 


For large changeable files like /etc/hosts a spe- 
cial facility is provided to keep these files separate 
from the Feature-Packs. A Feature-Pack can in fact 
define that it wants to use such a file. TemplateTree II 
will then make sure that this file is provided. 


Using TemplateTree II 


Configuration Splitting 


Probably the most complex task when starting to 
use TemplateTree II is to split your setup into a set of 
Feature-Packs. The goal is to devise a scheme which 
allows to use different combinations of your Feature- 
Packs to cater for all the special needs at your site. 


Our approach is to use four different types of 

Feature-Packs: 

Application: This is for essential applications like 
OpenSSH or Xinetd which are not part of the 
basic OS distribution, but which we think 
should be. 

OS: Here we collect all the OS dependent changes 
we apply to every machine if it runs a certain 
OS release. 

Domain: All machines within the same authentica- 
tion domain usually share some files and con- 
figurations. 

Machine: And finally there are always some bits 
and pieces of configuration which are special to 
an individual machine. For these we create 
individual, machine dependent, Feature-Packs. 


The site.desc configuration file then defines 
which combination of Feature-Packs has to be applied 
to each machine. 


Anatomy of a Feature-Pack 


A Feature-Pack is a directory containing all the 
files necessary to implement a certain functionality or 
behavior on the target machine. For an OpenSSH Fea- 
ture-Pack this would be all the binaries for all the 
architectures the Feature-Pack is going to support, a 
startup script, and configuration files defining the site 
policy. 


‘The architecture of the tetre2 application allows to quite 
easily add other output formats apart from Cfengine config- 
uration files like shell scripts, for example. TemplateTree II 
already has the ability to output POD documentation on all 
the Feature-Packs available in the current repository. 
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+- features 


+- sendmail_config-1.0-to 
+- META 
+- sendmail.cf-client 
+- sendmail.cf-server 


+- openssh-2.9.4-to 
:  +- MET 
ee ck, 


Figure 2: A Sample Feature-Pack repository. 


In addition to this free-form collection of files 
every Feature-Pack must contain a file called META. 
It describes the content of the Feature-Pack and con- 
tains all the instructions required to apply the Feature- 
Pack to a machine. Figure 2 shows the directory lay- 
out of a Feature-Pack repository. The META file 
offers six ways to expose configurable items from the 
Feature-Pack: 

File Sets: The content of a Feature-Pack can be split 
into blocks. Each block must have a distinct 
name. In TemplateTree II such a block is called 
File Set. When applying a feature which uses 
File Sets, the administrator can choose which 
File Set to apply to which Machine. 

Operating System: Template Tree knows for each 
machine it manages, which OS is running on 
that machine. A Feature-Pack can be config- 
ured to install different files depending on the 
release and type of OS it is running on. 

Substitutes: Some files are the same for all 
machines except for one word, which has to be 
changed according to, e.g., the name of the 
default printer or the mail domain. A Feature- 
Pack can expose several named parameters 
which can be configured when using the Pack- 
age. 

Automatic Substitutes: The host.list file contains a 
number of key parameters for each machine. A 
Feature-Pack can access these parameters as 
search and replace data on files it contains. 

Magic Substitutes: The value of a Substitute can be 
subjected to some perl manipulation prior to 
being used in a search and replace operation. 

External Files: A package can “contain” external 
files. The Feature-Package only knows how to 
apply these external files to the target machine. 
The name and location of these files is config- 
urable in the site.desc file when using the Fea- 
ture-Pack. 


The next page shows a sample META file. It 
shows how to use the functions listed above in con- 
text. 


The *** Action *** section of this META 
file is very boring as it only contains copy instruc- 
tions. TemplateTree II supports a number of other 
actions for creating directories, removing files and 
directories, generating symbolic links and, finally, a 
special function for assembling files. 
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kkk Name k*¥k 
Sendmail Config Package 


*** Version *** 
1 e O 


*** Maintainer *** | 
Tobias Oetiker <oetiker@ee.ethz.ch> 


*** One Line Description *** 
Configure Sendmail to work properly 


kek Blurb xkk« 
This package can configure sendmail as either a normal mail server or 
as a null client simply feeding mail to a central mail server. 


*** Usage Info *** 

This package assumes that the stock sendmail version for your OS is 
already installed. It does not contain any binaries, just an 
appropriate configuration file. 


*** File Sets *** 
client A configuration for a forward only client 
server The works, a full blown server with built-in jacuzzi 


*** Change Log *** 
2000/07/02 to Demo package created 
2000/08/10 to Added change log 


*** OS Support *** 
sol26 
sol8 
rhl62 


*** Substitutes *** 
mdomain Name of the local mail domain. 
mserver Host Name of our mail relay 


*** External Files *** 
aliases Your site’s alias file 


*** Action *** 


/# the server gets an alias file. Which physical file 
## gets copied to the server can be configured when setting 
## up the Feature-Pack in the site.desc file. 


server:.*: 
C aliases /etc/mail/aliases 644 root:root 


## solaris mail servers get to use the file sendmail.sol.server as 
## their sendmail.cf file. While copying the file to the server, 
## cfengine will do a search/replace operation for >#>mdomain<#< 
## and >#>mserver<#< according to the setup in the site.desc file 


server:sol.*: 
C sm.sol.srv /etc/mail/sendmail.cf 644 root:root mdomain,mserver 


## the same happens for RedHat mailservers except that there is a 
## different sendmail cf file. 


server:rhl.*: 
© sm.rhl.srv /etc/mail/sendmail.cf 644 root:root mdomain,mserver 


## for null clients we do not need a os sepcific sendmail.cf file, so 
## the OS part of the file selector is set to a globally matching 
## regular expression. 


client:.*: 
C sm.clint /etc/mail/sendmail.cf 644 root:root mdomain,mserver 


Listing 1: A sample META file. 
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The assemble function allows for different Fea- 
ture-Packs to each provide part of a file which then 
gets assembled on the target machine. This can be 
used to configure /etc/system on a Solaris system 
where some Feature-Pack might want to add a special 
driver load instruction whereas on other machines 
there is just the usual shared memory and stack protec- 
tion configuration in there. Another usage would be 
the root crontab file or the inetd.conf where several 
Feature-Packs contribute to the contents of the file. 


The Host List (host.list) 


The most simple configuration file in a Tem- 
plateTree II setup is the host.list file which contains a 
simple table with all the hosts of the site. It 1s shown 
in Listing 2. The third row in the sample above is for 
the disk-less machine called bluehat which uses disk- 
space on the server drwho. Some of the columns in the 
table like the host name and the OS are required by 
TemplateTree II, others are configurable through the 
system.conf file. 

The System Configuration (system.conf) 

At the root of the TemplateTree II configuration 
setup 1s the system.conf file. It defines where the other 
components of the system are stored, what OSes are 
handled and which columns must be listed in the 
host. list file. 


ve Locations. * =* 


SiteDesc = /etc/tetre2/site.desc 
HostList = /etc/tetre2/host.list 
Features = /etc/tetre2/features 


ExternalFiles = /etc/tetre2/extfiles 
ConfServer = jobis.ee.ethz.ch 
RunTimeVar = /var/cfengine 


*** Operating Systems *** 


sol26 Sun Solaris 2.6 Sparc 
sol7 Sun Solaris 7 Spare 
sols Sun Solaris 8 Sparc 
rhl62 RedHat Linux 6.2 x86 
irix63 SGI Irix 6.3 MIPS 


*** Host List Config *** 


HOST Hostname 

IP IP Address 

ETHER ETHERNET Address 

DEF_GW Default Gateway 

DOMAIN DNS Domain of the Host 

OS OS of the machine 

ROOT Where is the ROOT of this machine 


*** Host List Tests *** 

DOMAIN sub {return \ 
"We only manage ethz domains" \ 
unless $Match =" /ethz/;: 0 } 


4 HOST IP ROOT 
j}---------------------------------------- 
tardis 192.168.1.2 / 

drwho 192.168.2.44 / 


bluehat 192.168.2.12 


drwho:/export/root/bluehat 
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The Site Description (site.desc) 


With all the other parts of the system in place it 
is now possible to setup the Site configuration file 
defining which Feature-Pack should be installed on 
which machine and how it should be configured in the 
process. The site.desc file has three main sections: 
Feature Selection: This allows to create instances 

of Feature-Packs. Each instance can contain 

several cases. A case lends its name to a group 

of configurable parameters. When applying a 

Feature-Pack these parameters can be activated 

by using the name of a case. 

Host Grouping: Most hosts at a site share some 
common configuration. So instead of configur- 
ing each host individually you can build groups 
of hosts and then apply the Feature-Pack 
instances to the groups. 

Feature Application: In the final section of the 
site.desc file the feature instances are applied to 
individual hosts or whole groups of hosts as 
defined in the previous section. 

Below is a tiny Site Description sample file for illus- 

tration: 


*** Feature Selection *** 


# default values 

mdomain = "ee.ethz.ch" 
mserver = "smtp.ee.ethz.ch" 
aliases -> "aliases/ee" 


## case ’mailserver’ uses 
## the file-set ’server’ 
mailserver: 

/server 


#F case ’nullclient’ uses 
## the file-set ’client’ 
nullclient: 

/client 


*** Host Groups *** 
null = drwho bluehat 
*** Host Features *** 


tardis: SENDMAIL(mailserver) 
@null: SENDMAIL(nullclient) 


Security Considerations 


If a whole site is setup and configured using a 
centralized approach such as TemplateTree II the 
potential problems which arise are similar to those you 
get when all your fields carry the same crop. First, a 


OS DOMAIN 

Sol8 ee.ethz.ch 
Sol7 ee.ethz.ch 
Sol7 ee.ethz.ch 


Listing 2: Table of hosts: host.list file. 
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security problem present on one host is likely to be 
present on all and second, if your central configuration 
machine gets compromised and the intruders modify 
the TemplateTree II setup then the malicious code 
could get distributed easily to all managed machines. 


We counter this by two measures: First, we keep 
the whole TemplateTree II setup in CVS which allows 
us to backtrack configuration problems we introduce 
ourself and, second, we protect the central Template- 
Tree II configuration server by only allowing access 
via secure channels. Further, the whole system gets 
backed up regularly and is trip-wired for easy detec- 
tion of unauthorized modifications. We have also been 
thinking about using digital signatures on Feature- 
Packs but have not yet implemented such a functional- 


ity. 
Conclusion 


By building on top of Cfengine a system has 
been devised that allows for the complete modulariza- 
tion of the post install process of Unix workstations. 
TemplateTree II allows us to perform fully customized 
machine setups in a very short time while maintaining 
full reproducibility. Because TemplateTree II works 
with a single top level configuration file the configura- 
tion information for the whole site is readily accessi- 
ble and when changes are required, they can be 
quickly performed on all systems. 


Future Work 


At the moment we are happy with TemplateTree 
II and use it as it stands. We do have some ideas, 
though. One would be to improve the Cfengine con- 
figuration generator to create more compact Cfengine 
configuration code. Currently the Cfengine configura- 
tion is about as voluminous as it can get. Smaller code 
would be simpler to understand and debug than the 
bulk we have today. 


An entirely different road would be to replace 
Cfengine altogether and use a modified rsync server 
which provides a view on a virtual file system which 
changes its contents dynamically depending on the 
host which is sending the request. This approach 
would allow us to capitalize on the excellent perfor- 
mance and security possible with rsync/ssh. 
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ABSTRACT 


The Arusha Project is an independent open-source project centered on the premise that the 
best hope for Unix system administration at modest-sized sites is through large-scale Internet-wide 
collaboration. We present a simple object model as a thinking tool, and an XML-based 
configuration language as a concrete notation for expressing system-administrative facts. We 
show how this framework allows a gentle evolution from current practices, but gets us quickly to 


very powerful ways of working. 


Introduction 


Fifteen years ago, people would stare at you 
blankly had you suggested a major operating system 
might be written by a few hundred people scattered 
around the world in their spare time (more or less). 


Today, people stare at you blankly if you suggest 
that many thousands of Unix system administrators! 
might manage their sites collaboratively, with no orga- 
nization to ‘set standards’ and no single concept of 
what ‘good’ administration is. Welcome to the central 
idea of the Arusha Project! 


The Arusha Project (ARK?) is an independent 
‘itch-needing-scratched’ open-source effort that 
sprung up in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1998. Whether it 
will see its vision of rampant collaboration fulfilled is 
a mostly sociological matter. 


For system-administrative collaboration beyond 
a well-tuned mailing-list, a more formal lingua franca 
(a ‘trade language’ used between people of diverse 
mother tongues) is essential. The core ARK technol- 
ogy, its configuration language, is our contribution to 
this end. The ideas behind it are innovative, and its 
design is a delicate brew of minimalist choices. 


This paper outlines the context that we care 
about, followed by a sneak preview of our final 
results. We then set out some key engineering choices, 
plus a word or two about the wider collaboration pic- 
ture. The ARK configuration language is the main 
technical content, followed by a review of what we 
gain, collaboratively speaking. 


The View From Mount Meru‘ 


The Arusha Project is hugely informed by its tar- 
get context, so it is worth explaining that in some detail. 


‘Hereafter, just ‘administrators’ (and ‘administration,’ ‘ad- 
ministrative,’ ...). 

2 ARK’ is Arusha’s airport code (Arusha airport, not Kili- 
manjaro International, JRO). We use ‘ARK’ and ‘the Arusha 
Project’ interchangeably. | 

3Peopleware argues convincingly that ‘technology’ and 
‘process’ are always less important that ‘people’ issues in a 
technical endeavor [DeM87]. 
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Picture: To your left you see a pile of just-deliv- 
ered Unix workstations (and servers, and networking 
bits, and ...), and to your right you see a marauding 
herd of users with work to do. You, the glorious 
administrator, are to assemble the pile of boxes to your 
left into the most important tool of the mob to your 
right, helping them toward staggering, competition- 
wilting job effectiveness. 


Now move the clock forward by ten years. Most 
of those original computers have been retired, replaced 
spasmodically by others (budget gods willing). That 
known-to-work-together pile of equipment has turned 
into a made-to-work-together hodge-podge. Duct tape 
has been used. People, too, have come and gone. 


The administrator’s goal will not have changed. 
The amalgam of equipment should still comprise a 
single ‘tool’ that is perfectly tuned for its users’ effec- 
tiveness. (Better than that, actually: a good system will 
continuously anticipate the workplace’s needs a year 
or two ahead.) All with great uptime, no unplanned 
outages, perfect backups, and apple pie for all. 


Our picture provides a formidable administrative 
challenge in the context we see: 4-400 hosts, with a 
comparable number of users in an innovation-oriented 
workplace.5 Some employers (e.g., investment banks) 
may spend enough money to collect a surfeit of heavy- 
hitting administrators. Other employers may be wise 
or lucky enough to hire clever LISA readers. But, all 
too often, you will find one-or-a-few under-resourced 
administrators doing their best but not winning. If you 
hear the phrase, “‘We spend all our time fire-fighting,” 
then you have found our target audience. 


Our beleaguered fire-fighters will be doubly 
frustrated if they are cursed by wanting to aim high: 


4 Arusha is a town in northern Tanzania that sits at the foot 


of Mt. Meru, which is 14,979 feet high, the fifth highest 
mountain in Africa. What better place for a general 
overview? 

5Such a workplace benefits from a rich and arguably over- 
provisioned computing environment, with considerable in- 
formation flow and exchange. 
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wanting to build a wonderful system. (And is it fun to 

do anything else?) 

We now outline some of the main problems 
(labeled with P-n) and goals (G-n) that face our 
overeager fire-fighters. (The labels are so we can refer 
back to them.) 

P-1 Complexity is unavoidable: No matter how you 
go about it, 4-400 Unix hosts, well stitched 
together, will make for a complex system; and 
managing complexity well is hard work. 

P-2 Mediocrity is natural: A modern Unix system 
is composed of dozens, if not hundreds, of sub- 
systems (kernel, DNS, sendmail, RAID, print- 
ing, ...), each of which is a complicated beast. 
You can often make a Good Living Indeed by 
being seriously good at just one of these sub- 
systems. An administrator who spends a morn- 
ing with one of these subsystems has to accept 
that s/he is probably mediocre at it. 

P-3 Wayward buses are a threat: It is all too easy 
for essential site knowledge to live only in the 
head of one administrator, but if s/he is run over 
by the proverbial bus... 

P-4 Isolation: In our target context, an administra- 
tor often works alone, or a small team works at 
a level far below ‘critical mass.’® Solutions, 
scripts, documents, etc., are unlikely to receive 
any independent scrutiny; this is not a recipe 
for robust and powerful systems. 

P-5 Wheel reinvention: This tendency is fairly natu- 
ral in an isolated systems ecology, and human 
hubris tends not to help. Also, the site-specific 
nature of scripts that administrators write weak- 
ens their value as reusable components. 

P-6 Administration is more than fiddling with Ietc: 

Just as there is more to software development 
than design and coding, there is more to admin- 
istering a Unix system than managing hosts, 
users, and software applications. 
Administrators have lots of other ‘things’ to 
manage: vendor records, maintenance con- 
tracts, old purchase orders, licenses, serial num- 
bers, spare-parts inventory, helpline numbers 
and addresses, e-mail about all of the above, 
and so on. 

One may choose to have no formal manage- 

ment of such ‘things,’ with the attendant risks. 

However, as soon as you turn such information 

into bits to be cared for, you have entropy (or 

‘bit rot’) to worry about. Phone numbers 

change, new releases come out, the purchasing 

department ‘improves’ their procedures, etc. 

P-7 Systems have a multi-decade lifespan. Comput- 
ing infrastructures tend to be evolving, long- 


6We define a team at ‘critical mass’ as having enough 
collective brainpower to get on top of the problems imme- 
diately at hand, and to have enough cycles left over to en- 
gage with the wider world (e.g., read LISA proceedings) 
and to do some speculative projects, to explore new tech- 
nologies, etc. 
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lived structures. It is not rocket science to 
spend lots of money this year and have a great 
system for users this year. What is a real 
achievement is to keep entropy at bay for ten or 
twenty years and still have a sweet system run- 
ning, budget vagaries and turnover vicissitudes 
notwithstanding. 

P-8 Administrators are not, by and large, program- 
ming-enthralled. Administrators admire a good 
Perl script as much as the next guy, and are 
more than willing to roll up their sleeves and 
sling a little code. But tell them that they ‘only’ 
need to grasp (say) Hindley-Milner type infer- 
ence [M1178] to make some Great Leap For- 
ward, and they will (mostly) respond, “No 
thanks.” 

P-9 Working examples to learn from are rare. Many 
administrative tasks, e.g., setting up a mailing- 
list server, are an amalgam of small tasks. The 
README file typically says, “You could do 
this, or perhaps that.”” What you really want to 
know is what did someone, anyone, actually do 
to complete the job. Even better would be sev- 
eral real, working, non-obsolete examples to 
study and work from. 

G-1 Administration should be ‘site-at-a-time.’ If 
your administrative gestures (running a com- 
mand, clicking a GUI button, ...) have small 
effects, e.g., adding a single line to a file on one 
host, then it takes many gestures to do the job 
(low productivity). We want high-impact ges- 
tures that make something true for the whole 
site. But more important than automated ways 
of doing things is thinking about the system in 
‘site-at-a-time’ ways. (This is the same impulse 
as the ‘infrastructures’ work [Tra98].) 

G-2 All added-value matters. Recall our initial pic- 
ture of just-delivered boxes to the left, users to 
the right ... We consider all ‘value-adding’ 
activities that lead to a useful-to-users system to 
be ‘system administration’ and therefore within 
the Arusha Project domain. 

Setting /etc/resolv.conf correctly for all hosts is 
in play (nothing new there ...), but so is the 
hpux-admin article about kernel tuning that you 
saved. So are notes of a phone call to Sun sup- 
port. All are part of the total ‘added value’ that 
makes the system what it is.’ 

This goal says that we need something analo- 
gous to the ‘methodologies’ of the software 
domain. The observation there is that software 
development is much more than just frenetic 
coding, and all of the many other artifacts and 
activities that go into making software (require- 
ments gathering, unit testing, project plans, 


“Aside: this paper concentrates on what we do to the box- 


es on the left in order to induce great work in the user pop- 
ulation. Actually, we consider it equally within an admin- 
istrator’s remit to Do Things fo users (training, cajoling, 
altered work practices, new ways of thinking, etc.), if that 
makes the total result better. 
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etc.) need to be ‘managed’ and dealt with inside 
some overall ‘process.’ 

G-3 Simplicity. In this line of work, simplicity of 
design and implementation is invariably 
rewarded. 

G-4 A system should have its ‘source code.’ We 
want as much of administrators’ ‘added value’ 
to be expressed as bits-on-disk as possible, if 
only to avoid the Wayward Bus problem (P-3). 
We view the bits created directly by administra- 
tors (scripts, notes, e-mail, web pages, etc.) to 
be the source code for the system. 


Of course, the idea of ‘source code’ implies 
something stronger: with nothing but the source 
code and raw vendor-supplied hardware/soft- 
ware, the overall system should be entirely 
reproducible. 

G-5 Once and Once Only. Just as duplicate code is 
suspect in programming, a system’s source 
code should have the same “once and once 
only” property.? If a site has a hub-and-clients 
sendmail configuration, that should be 
expressed in one piece of ‘source,’ and not in 
files scattered hither and yon. It is good to look 
in a single directory and be able to say, “‘That 1s 
all there 1s to know about our sendmail setup”’; 
it is downright perverse to cut-and-paste send- 
mail.cf fragments from host to host. That is 
malignant source-code duplication. 

And if saying something once per site 1s good, 
once per planet is even better. 

G-6 Its great for sites to be different. A common 

impulse in administration is to ‘standardize’ 
(hardware, software, people, ...), nearly always 
as a way to cut costs. The notion is not entirely 
without merit. 
‘Standardizing’ often bumps into an organiza- 
tion’s Immovable Local Realities (ILRs). These 
are less-than-ideal local facts or components 
that simply must be factored into any system 
solution. Examples might include: poor cable 
ducts, a cantankerous old plotter that is essen- 
tial to the enterprise, some key software whose 
supplier has long-since gone out of business. 
ILRs often guarantee that administrators must 
deal with ‘not as standard as we’d hoped’ solu- 
tions. 


Another worry with ‘standardizing’ is that it 
increases the risks associated with single-ven- 
dor solutions. This year’s ‘obviously the way to 
go’ can crumble if your vendor loses a few key 
people, or stumbles into an unfortunate lawsuit. 
A deeper problem with ‘standardizing’ is that it 


8 Actually, we are profoundly skeptical about the conven- 
tional ‘processes’ and ‘methodologies’ of the software 
world. But you are going to have an administrative 
‘methodology,’ whether you call it that or not; so you 
might as well try for a good one. 

%Once and once only,” usually written ‘OA00,’ 
buzzphrase of Extreme Programming [Bec99]. 
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is Often at the expense of competitive advan- 

tage. If you are committed to making your 

users more effective than the competition, you 

will have to supply something extra, something 

different that the other guys cannot just order 

off the web. Decreeing ““A Windows PC for 

everybody!” is not an option that your competi- 
tion somehow stupidly overlooked. 

G-7 Presentation matters: While there have been 
many Unix sites that were rigorously managed, 
there have been many fewer where this was 
manifestly obvious to someone other than the 
administrator who did the work. 


Cairo’? 


We have established a setting for ARK, and will 
shortly describe the ARK configuration language and 
‘engine.’ But, you cry, “‘Cut to the chase scene! What 
might I do with this stuff at my site?” Here are some 
deeply hypothetical examples, barely explained. 


Build all packages for all hosts (even if of 
diverse platforms): 


ark package install ALL 
Verify the configuration of all Solaris hosts: 
ark host verify sparc-solaris 


Check that local mailing lists only have valid sub- 
scribers: 


ark maillist chk-valid local-lists 
Any support contracts about to expire? 
ark support-contract list-expiring ALL 


Notice how many kinds of administrative ‘added 
value’ are being managed in a consistent way. 


Crucially, we want these (and many other) pow- 
erful ‘site-at-a-time’ commands to incorporate both 
local ways of working and top-quality ‘patterns’ from 
respected ARK sites around the world. 


We hasten to add that this kind of power does not 
fall ready-made out of an ARK tarball. You must build 
up an ARK description of your site; but this local 
effort to make such powerful commands possible is 
modest. At one of our real sites, an average package 
(file) clocks in at 20 lines (690 bytes), a host at 32 
lines (1140 bytes), and a ‘disk chunk’ [think of an 
automount-map entry ...] at nine lines (295 bytes). 
Often, even these small files can be copied from a col- 
laborating pal. 


Volcanic Ash" 


Our context and goals make for a big picture. 
Happily, the Arusha Project is not about filling in the 
whole picture; rather, we provide a framework within 


‘Arusha lies about halfway along the Cape-to-Cairo over- 
land route, which is the direction most people do it. Cairo is 
their ultimate goal. 

“The ground beneath your feet i in Arusha is a powdery 
greyish volcanic ash; we hope the foundations of the Arusha 
Project, sketched in this section, are more solid. 
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which cooperating administrators world-wide can set 
about painting the canvas. Still, even a framework 
must make some up-front (engineering) choices that 
affect its shape and scope. 


We first review a few simple pragmatic choices, 
noting how they tie into our problems and goals. 


Small sites: Our target is comparatively small 
sites (4-400 hosts), and scaling issues do not keep us 
awake at night. Lots of people target the single-host 
site, and others are better placed to tackle the Big Sites 
(‘enterprises’). 

High on the food chain (i.e., existing tools): We 
strongly prefer to build on existing tools (notably the 
standard Unix utilities), especially for the heavy-lift- 
ing parts of administrative tasks (P-5). 


For scripting, administrators should still be able 
to use shell/Perl/Python. They don?t have to learn a 
new language, throw out their old stuff and start again 
(P-8). 

Textual tools must suffice: Administrators 
sometimes work with the world crashing around them. 
They must not be forced to rely on an elaborate soft- 
ware scaffold to get any work done. 


Our central choice is unsurprisingly: 


Internet-wide large-scale collaboration: We 
simply cannot see any other way for administrators at 
small sites to produce top-quality results. (P-4) 


Other basic design choices follow from our col- 
laboration imperative. 


Separate mechanism and methods: Our ‘it’s 
OK to be different’ goal (G-6) means that the core 
ARK machinery needs to provide a mechanism that 
doesn’t constrain the methods used in administration. 
Sites ought to be able to pursue different policies, 
architectures, and/or methods, yet still be able to 
express their solutions in an ARK framework. 


Reuse must be lavishly supported: Good ways 
to reuse administrative solutions (across organiza- 
tional boundaries) are essential; otherwise, sharing to 
Overcome administrator isolation (P-4) clashes with 
the need for site-specific solutions (G-6). 


Not all-or-nothing: ARK must not be an all-or- 
nothing proposition. If the only way to ‘get into’ the 
Arusha Way is to start building a site over again, 
administrators will (rightly) walk on by. 


Object orientation: We need some extra think- 
ing machinery. For this, we steal a simple form of 
‘object-oriented’ thinking from the software world. It 
is ubiquitous, universal in application, and is essen- 
tially a complexity-managing tool. (P-1) 

Using XML as the main notation: We need 
some extra notational machinery. For this, we make 
simple use of XML [XML]. It has the merit of being a 
standard, and of perhaps being faintly familiar to 
administrators. The tidal wave of XML-related tools 


should make it easier to get presentation right as well. 
(G-7) 
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XML’s extensibility means that different sites 
can use different tags to encode their unique informa- 
tion. And the way XML can wrap around other pro- 
gramming text means that the ‘business end’ of a solu- 
tion can use a specialized tool (e.g., PIKT [Ost]) or 
remain in a familiar scripting language (P-8). 

What we value most about XML 1s its semi- 
structured nature: the level of precision of a descrip- 
tion can range from utterly precise (very structured) to 
exceptionally loose (unstructured) ... For example, 
here is an install method that is precise: 

<install><code> 
ed /build/dir/foo 


/usr/bin/make install 
</code></install> 


And here is a much looser ‘equivalent’: 
<install><code lang="message"> 
You will need to be in the directory 
where foo is built. Typing 


‘make install’ should do it. 
</code></install> 


XML lets us express all of our ‘added value’ (G-2) but 
without forcing us to do so rigorously. ARK can then 
Support an evolution from informal solutions (proba- 
bly text) to precise ones (probably code). (P-7) 


All of that said, we are not that excited about 
XML. 


Tribal Matters 


The Arusha Project (ARK) is substantially a 
social enterprise, and that is not the subject of this 
paper. But we do need to mention ‘teams’ and com- 
ment upon the old ‘but we cannot give away our 
secrets’ chestnut. 


Teams 


The team is the basic social unit in ARK. All 
code is tied to some team. A site team produces and 
manages the code specific to a site. A methods team 
produces and manages code that is site-independent 
and which (presumably) promotes particular ways of 
doing administrative things; the team’s members 
might share an office, or be scattered around the 
world. And finally, there is at least one mechanism 
team: the base team, also called ‘ARK,’ provides the 
ARK engine. 


How teams go about their business (what they 
promote, how they distribute their bits) is entirely up 
to them. Teams may have profoundly different notions 
of administration. A healthy Arusha world would 
comprise many site teams, possibly just the one mech- 
anism team, and perhaps four or five general (how-to- 
run-a-site) ‘methods’ teams. There might also be quite 
a few specialized teams that target a specific domain, 
e.g., how to run a particular flavor of website. 


Collaboration vs. Competition 


The ARK collaboration imperative may seem at 
odds with a goal of seeking competitive advantage 
through better computing infrastructure. 
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There are some aspects of administration you 
would not reveal to a competitor: your exact mix of 
tools, your /etc/hosts.allow file, anything related to your 
core competence, and so on. 


But it is simply delusional to think that your 
standard-issue Apache configuration (say) somehow 
represents a rival-clobbering breakthrough. On the 
contrary, if the configuration was set up by a solo 
administrator without any peer review (P-4), the 
quicker you expose it so that a fellow ARKer can 
knock off the rough edges, the better. 


Strangely, we have a hunch that Internet-wide 
administrative collaboration may work better than that 
within an organization. Inside a company, interactions 
(between, say, ‘satellite’ and ‘corporate’ IT groups) 
may be clouded by issues of funding, status, or politi- 
cal advantage. Meanwhile, the stranger in Croatia who 
critiques your Big Brother setup is probably a disinter- 
ested party. 


Even if publicizing considerable administrative 
work meets with a collaborative deafening silence, there 
is still one certain beneficiary, and that 1s the provider: 
we all do better work if we know others will see it. 


Swahili!2 


The single unavoidable piece of Arusha technol- 
ogy is the ARK configuration language and the 
engine that interprets it. 


Things, Fields, Values (and More) 


The ARK configuration language has an XML 
syntax and can describe any entity an administrator 
cares about. The following figure shows (contrived) 
examples of the unavoidable entities (or things, in 
ARK-speak) — teams, hosts, and packages.'? A team: 


<team name="glaslil"> 
<contacts><list> 

<item>partain@dcs.gla.ac.uk</item 
</list></contacts> 
<admin-group>sliadmin</admin-group> 
</team> 


A host: 


<host name="slicker"> 
<statusractive</status> 
<ip-address>130.209.242.51</ip-address> 
<history><doc format="html"><! [CDATA[ 
<ul> 

€1i>2001.09.04: Rebooted (matt). 
€1i>2001.03.10: Add 2nd disk drive. 
</ul> 

]]></doce></history> 

</host> 


A package: 


"Swahili is the Jingua franca (trade language) of eastern 
Africa. Though it is mother tongue of some people who live 
on the coast, most Arusha dwellers would speak another lan- 
guage at home and use Swahili in civic life. 

'3A1l XML examples are slightly simplified compared to 
Real Life. 
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<package name="textutils--2.0.11"> 
<status>revealed</status> 
<hosts-supported><list> 

<item>sparc-solaris7</item 
</list></hosts-supported> 
</package> 


All instances of an ARK ‘thing’ (e.g., all hosts) 
are said to be of the same type. 


Besides the unavoidable types (teams, hosts, 
packages), a site may choose to manage other things: 
users, support call-outs, disks, network ports, ... the 
ARK engine is domain-agnostic. Some fictional exam- 
ples of such things might be: 


<user name="matt"> 
<statusractive</status> 
<cron-allow-fragment> 
<constraint> 
<host-spec>slinger</host-spec> 
</constraint> 
<string>matt</string> 
</cron-allow-fragment> 


</user> 


<support-contract name="hp"> 
<terms>next day</terms> 
<phone>+44 800 555 4321</phone> 
<email>none</email> 
<expires>2002.03.31</expires> 
</support-contract> 


Every thing has zero or more fields. For exam- 
ple, the <support-contract> example above has an 
<expires> field. Fields are not nested. 


An individual field, whatever thing it is part of, 
has a structure drawn from a fixed set of elements 
(G-3). (That is worth saying again: A// fields of all 
things have the same internal structure!) The most 
important field elements are: 


A value: A value can be one of: a string, a list, a 
table (key-value pairs), a documentation fragment 
(various formats), or some code (Bourne shell, 
Python, or Perl). Preceding examples show at least 
one of each. A value can be nested in obvious ways, 
e.g., a list of tables of lists of lists of strings ... 


Parameters: Values, most notably code, can be 
parameterized; this is a key reuse weapon, and essen- 
tial to “once and once only” source code (G-5). So, 
for example: | 

<do-it-now? 
<param name="ECHO">/bin/echo</param> 
<code>SECHO "I’m doing it now"</code> 
</do-it-now> 


Parameters usually have defaults, as in this 
example. 


Constraints: A field’s constraints guard its 
value; if the constraints are not satisfied (or cannot be 
made so), then the value/parameter-settings/etc. do not 
apply. Consider: 
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<used-for> 
<constraint> 
<host-spec>freebsd</host-spec>? 
</constraint> 
<string>Web serving</string> 
</used-for> 
<used-for> 
<constraint> 
<host-spec>rhlinux</host-spec> 
</constraint> 
<string>SETI@Home</string> 
</used-for> 


If we ask for the <used-for> field in the context of a 


freebsd host, we get one string; if an rhlinux host, we 


get another. 


Constraints are normally intra-type; for example, 
one package method depends on another. But con- 
straints can also be cross-type; for example, a host 
method could depend on a user’s attribute or a ven- 
dor’s method. 


Prototypes 


You should now have some notion of how you 
might ARKishly describe all of your hosts (for exam- 
ple). For each machine, you would prepare an XML 
file (<host> ... </host>), each of which might have 
many fields, e.g., <ip-address>, <serial-num>, <disk-con- 
fig>, <os>, etc. 


This task would be hugely repetitive, because 
many machines would have the same elements for the 
same fields. The solution is to create a proto-host (a 
specific form of proto-thing) that expresses the com- 
mon knowledge; e.g., see Listing 1. 


Now, all the hosts that have these properties (pre- 
sumably all ‘lab machines’) can have this (proto-)host 
as a prototype; for example: 


<host name="slibber"> 
<prototypes> 
<prototype team="ours" 
name="lab-machine"> 
</prototypes> 
<ip-address>192.10.168.4</ip-address> 
<tagline> 


<param name="what">workstation</param> 


</tagline> 
</host> 


<host name="lab-machine" prototype="yes"> 


<tagline> 
<param name="what" default="no" /> 
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‘Things’ as Objects 

The ‘prototypes’ idea is drawn from the world of 
classless object-oriented programming languages 
[Bor86]. By ‘object,’ we mean an opaque entity that 
presents an interface to the world through public 
attributes (data about it which you can query) and 
methods (code that makes it ‘do something’). 


The idea of a prototype-based object is incredi- 
bly simple: you create a new object by first copying 
another, and then tweaking the new object to make it 
unique. The object, or objects, that you copy (from) 
are the prototypes for the new object. 


This is exactly what we are doing with ARK 
things. In the example above, the host named slibber is 
created by first cloning the prototype host lab-machine, 
and then adding/overriding-with its own unique data, 
notably the field <ip-address>. 


An ARK thing (with prototypes) fits our defini- 
tion of ‘object,’ above. A field with a non-code value 
is an attribute, and a field with a code value is a 
method. 


For example, we can query our host object slibber 
for its attribute ip-address (a string), or for disk-config (a 
table). Or we can invoke one of its methods, perhaps 
restart-sendmail (implemented with a shell script). 


A thing can have zero or more prototypes. A 
proto-thing can itself have prototypes. Exactly how 
this works out is explained later. 


Inheritance 


In our example above, the host slibber inherits the 
value its disk-config field from the lab-machine proto- 
host. Inheritance is a fundamental property of objects 
which helps to control complexity: we push com- 
mon/reusable attributes and methods into the base 
(prototype) objects, which make them widely avail- 
able to their inheritees. (P-1, G-5) 


Combining this inheritance with parameterized 
values gives easy reuse of administrative solutions. 


In ARK, field fragments are the only inherited 
entities. Thanks to our classless prototypes mecha- 
nism, there is no complex type/class structure to worry 
about as well (G-3). 


<string>A @param:what@ in Lab 4</string> 


</tagline> 
<disk-config><table> 


<entry name="boot"> Quantum 9902</entry> 


<entry name="other"> IBM 
</table></disk-config> 
<os>NetBSD 1.4.3</os> 
<restart-sendmail><code> 


kill -HUP ‘/bin/cat /var/run/sendmail. pid‘ 


</code></restart-sendmail> 
</host> 


4/4432</entry> 


Listing 1: A proto-host expressing common knowledge. 
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This style of ‘value inheritance’ is close to that in 
Couch’s Babble [Cou00] and that recently explored by 
Anderson [And00b]. 


Textual and Semantic Entities 


A quick review: what do we type (textual), and 
what do we think about (semantic)? 


A ‘thing’ is a semantic entity to which we apply 
‘object’ thinking. The total textual material that com- 
prises that ‘thing’ comes from potentially-many files, 
one per thing or inherited proto-thing. In our example, 
two files: slibber.xml and lab-machine.xml. 


Similarly, a ‘field’ is a semantic ‘atom,’ the 
smallest piece of a ‘thing’ that we can get a hold of. 
The total textual material that comprises a ‘field’ is 
one or more like-named field fragments, plus the pro- 
totype links that connect them. In our slibber example, 
its <ip-address> field comes from one field fragment. 
However, its tagline field comes from two fragments, 
the partial fragment (no value) in slibber.xml and the 
completing fragment in lab-machine.xml. 


Crucial point: even the smallest entity in ARK 
land, a field, can be built up collaboratively by differ- 
ent teams scattered around the world! 


Other Language Complexities? 


We have glossed over some details of the config- 
uration language, mostly unexciting details of what 
you can do with a <code> value. We are sometimes 
asked for further details about ‘modules,’ or include 
files, or DTDs, or other suspected language facilities; 
in short, ‘there must be more to it’... 


No, that is all there is (G-3). (For a complete 
rundown on field elements, see the language manual 
[ARK].) 

Prototypes As Matching and Naming Mechanisms 


A prototype name can be a pattern against which 
we match ‘real’ (non-prototype) things. When we had 
a <host-spec>freebsd</host-spec> constraint, it simply 
meant that any real host which has the freebsd proto- 
host as one of its prototypes will match. 

Similarly, naming a prototype thing 1s equivalent 
to naming all of the real things that have that as a pro- 


totype. 
Prototypes as Cross-Planet Inheritance 


Notice that every <prototype> ‘link’ must specify 
a team (‘.’ is shorthand for the prevailing site-team). 


This team can be (and ideally will be) a global 
ARK team. By using the prototype things it supplies, 
you take advantage of others’ expertise that may bene- 
fit your site’s requirements. You also maximize the 
pool of people who will be interested in (and critique) 
your own contributions. 


We like the idea that people around the world 
work to improve our systems while we are asleep. 
The Operational View 


How do we write code to use the ARK objects 
(things), to access their attributes and invoke their 
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methods? In Python, you write code that looks like 
this: 
## create a host "object" for 
# our ’slibber’: 
slibber = ark. host.ArkHostsMegr(). \ 
lookup(’slibber’) | 


## access and print out its IP#: 
print slibber.ip_address() 


# run its restart-sendmail method: 
slibber.restart_sendmail () 


This 1s object-oriented programming at its simplest. 
What lies behind these rather lovely method calls is the 
ARK engine, which scrambles over <prototype> ‘links’ 
to create the illusion of the built-up-by-copying objects. 


The prototype links in an ARK ‘thing’ comprise 
a directed acyclic graph; the nodes visited by doing a 
depth-first left-to-right traversal give a thing its proto- 
type path. 

Operationally, the ARK engine walks along a 
prototype path. This has the same semantics as actu- 
ally copying proto-things, but is more efficient. 


The executive summary version of the algorithm 
is: walk the prototype path looking for the field of 
interest, checking constraints and collecting parame- 
ters as you go, returning immediately when you find a 
field fragment with a value. (For tables, we keep going 
and ‘merge’ all of the entries found.) 


The Command-Line View 


We provide a command-line tool ark, with which 
we can ‘fire’ common methods for ARK objects. The 
syntax is: ark type method [options] [thing] 
[thing2...]]. 

The examples given earlier should now make 
sense! 


Big Game Spotted" 


We have described enough of the ARK configu- 
ration language to show why it is effective ‘glue’ to 
hold together world-wide collaborative administrative 
effort, as well as the merits of our simple object 
model. We note connections to the problems (P-) and 
goals (G-n) of the first section. 


Collaborative Wins 


Domain- and methods-agnostic: The ARK con- 
figuration language has virtually no system adminis- 
tration wired into it. Choosing to express solutions 
with it in no way compromises local ways of working. 


Optional: Managing aspects of your site with 
the ARK machinery is optional. If you don’t want 
<vendor>s as part of your ARK world, then don’t. 


Evolutionary: You can start small with ARK, 
and grow bigger (P-7). Also, you can bring non-ARK 


14 Arusha is awash in safari operators, as it is the ‘jumping- 
off point’ to all of northern Tanzania’s game parks. Most 
tourists hope to see the Big Five: buffalo, elephant, leopard, 
lion, and rhino. 
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bits of your world into ARK play quite easily. Con- 
sider this variant on the method we saw earlier: 
<restart-sendmail><code> 


/usr/local/sbin/restart-sendmail 
</code></restart-sendmail> 


(We presume the referenced script is pre-ARK.) 


Lingua franca, not mother tongue: Though we 
envisage a strange administrative world of ‘objects,’ 
‘methods,’ etc., we expect this to materialize mostly 
by straightforward ‘wrappers’ around conventional 
solutions. The ‘wrapping’ is this funny ARK stuff, but 
the ‘business end’ is still your favorite scripting lan- 
guage (P-8), or Cfengine, Nessus, RPM, Swatch, or 
any other tool of your choice. 


Simple pragmatics: ARK uses a dull form of 
XML, and requires little more than a text editor and a 
Python interpreter. Most fields in most XML files are 
a few lines long, particularly for site teams, which typ- 
ically inherit most of their smarts from a global team. 
(G-5) 

Simple mental model: The ARK _ prototype- 
based ‘object’ model 1s as simple as they come, but 
packs a heavy punch (G-3). It means we can think 
about all aspects of a site’s administration in a uniform 
framework. 


Simple data: Strings, lists, tables, bits of script- 
ing or documents... not a lot to get your head around. 


Rich reuse: The basic way that a field become 
reusable is by putting it into a prototype thing. As a 
field is pushed up a prototype tree, it applies to more 
and more inheriting ‘objects.’ 


If we then parameterize some aspects of inherita- 
ble attributes/methods, their reusability 1s considerably 
enhanced. Our experience is that you do this slowly, as 
the need arises. 


A small unit of collaboration, the ‘field’: Col- 
laboration does not work if the parties have to agree 
on too much up front. The smallest ‘atom’ of ARK 
collaboration is a single field of a particular type of 
thing. Sites can do quite different things with ARK 
<host>s, but if they can agree on just a few fields (e.g., 
<ip-address>, <gateway>, and <dns-servers>), useful col- 
laboration can follow. 


ARK is easy to learn: Our experience is that a 
competent Unix administrator can learn everything 
they need to know about the ARK configuration lan- 
guage in half a day. 


Object Wins 


Our dominant mental metaphor, of ‘objects’ with 
attributes and methods, is a powerful (and well- 
known) way of thinking about systems. It attracts ben- 
efits of its own. 


Universal: The ARK configuration language can 
describe any aspect of a system that you care about. 
(P-6, G-2) 
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Should you choose to record a preponderance of 
administrative ‘added value’ with the ARK language, 
you then have comprehensive ‘source code’ for your 
system (G-4), which is a key defense against adminis- 
trators falling under buses (P-3). 


If many sites record their solutions in the ARK 
language and make them available to others, then we 
have a ready source of complete, accurate, probably- 
automated examples that administrators can study 
(P-9). 

Abstracted away from immediate file con- 
tents: Because ARK is about ‘objects’ rather than 
files and bytes, it tends to operate at a high level of 
abstraction. ‘Site-at-a-time’ operations (G-1) are the 
most obvious manifestation of this; for example con- 
figuration files that require a different format for each 
platform can be produced from a single object repre- 
sentation. 


Complexity control: The fundamental strength 
of object thinking is managing complexity. We try to 
push complexity ‘upward’ into a prototype, so that 
many things can inherit from it (spreading the com- 
plexity cost over more things) (P-1). 


If we push the complexity into a global team, we 
hope to find ourselves working with other clever peo- 
ple (in the relevant team) to keep the fancy stuff right. 
‘With enough eyeballs, all bugs are shallow”’ (Linus’s 
Law, according to Raymond [Ray00]). This is how 
you can beat the inherent mediocrity (P-2) 1n a small 
isolated administrator team (P-4). 

Will They Bite? 

So, will administrators working in our context 
bite and do the ARK thing? As we have said, we are 
sure the answer is more sociology than technology. 
One of the biggest obstacles today is IT management 
that optimizes for ‘cost’ and has never thought of opti- 
mizing for ‘effective.’ 


Administrators will need to learn enough XML 
to talk the ARK talk; they probably know a little 
HTML already, so it is not a stretch. 


Administrators really should know how to write 
Bourne shell scripts, ARK or not. Perl and Python are 
optional. 


Administrators are slow to adopt any site-config- 
uration tool, because they (rightly) know that it is a 
decision that will be hard to escape. We’ve tried to 
make ARK suitable even for glacially-paced incre- 
mental adoption. 


Related Work 


There is a flotilla of tools that offer comprehen- 
sive management of a single host: HP’s SAM, IBM’s 
SMIT, Linuxconf, and many others. These are all 
nearly useless in our context. 


The literature (and world) is crawling with ‘site 
configuration’ systems; Evard’s 1997 paper [Eva97] is 
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a particularly useful review. On the specific matter of 
configuration /anguages (notations), Paul Anderson’s 
survey [And00b] is a good overview of the territory. 
He draws on the venerable Edinburgh work on LCFG 
[And00a], as well as Cern’s SUE [SUE], Cfengine 
[Bur] and others. If you venture over to the world of 
software deployment, there are /ots of related things; a 
good starting point is the work by Hall, et al. [Hal98]. 
Moving not much further afield and you reach the 
bewildering land of ‘software configuration manage- 
ment’ ... [App] 


Our ARK work tends to differ from other ‘site. 
configuration’ tools in that they make no upfront pro- 
vision for collaboration across organizational bound- 
aries. Couch’s DISTR system [Cou97] is an exception, 
with collaborative concerns very similar to ours, but 
limited to file distribution. Another system in a com- 
parable vein is ‘PowerAdmin’ [Pow], a customizable 
service that diverse groups within the University of 
Michigan can ‘buy.’ 

There are many systems where a difference in 
scale is apparent. In the high-performance computing 
arena, there 1s much effort (and money being spent) on 
computational grids, e.g., the Globus Project [Glo], 
aspects of which are squarely in our domain, notably 
the Metacomputing Directory Service (MDS). All- 
inclusive commercial administrative tools, e.g., CA’s 
Unicenter TNG [CA], HP’s OpenView [HP] and 
Tivoli’s tools [Tiv] seek to cover the wide ground that 
ARK does; again, however, such solutions tend to be 
well beyond the means of our target audience (and 
often platform-specific). 


In his analysis, Evard [Eva97] suggests that the 
““systems administration community needs stronger 
abstraction models.” We believe the ARK object 
model contributes here. As mentioned before, both 
Anderson [And00b] and Couch [Cou00] have dabbled 
with a similar form of ‘value inheritance.’ We further 
note that the FLASH project in Brazil also picks up on 
object-oriented ideas, in a more complex way [daS98]. 


There are a few other systems that try to capture 
constraints among configuration artifacts, as we do. 
Ganymede [Abb98] is one example: it is a directory 
service into which ‘local smarts’ can be programmed. 
The work by Couch and Gilfix with Prolog [Cou99] is 
another powerful (and scary) way to tackle such con- 
straints. Again, if you move slightly further afield, you 
find many comparable systems; one example is the 
CML2 Linux-kernel configurator [Ray01]. 


Roads From the Arusha Clock Tower'® 


The Arusha Project (ARK) is not about produc- 
ing a tool; rather, it hopes to be at the center of a 


SThe Arusha town center features a clock tower, next to 
_ which is a signpost giving distances to other locations. What 
with Arusha’s place along the Cape-to-Cairo route, the 
places listed tend to the remote: London, Moscow, Cape 
Town, etc. | 
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maelstrom of collaborative system administration. The 
core developers’ activity is driven by ‘scratching the 
itches’ at their real sites, which may or may not have 
value to others. We would hope that most Arusha 
activity will evolve to happen well beyond our 
purview. 


One aspect of ARK that we expect to occupy us 
for a while is the presentation (or documentation) of a 
system (G-7). We think of it as bringing the literate- 
programming impulse [Knu84] to the system source 
code (as represented by the ARK XML files). (We 
have a first-cut implementation, using the Webware 
application server [Est01], also written in Python.) 


The ARK configuration language is domain- 
agnostic, and so the question arises: in what other 
fields might it reasonably be applied? For example, 
the ‘chipmake’ tool, for describing how to put together 
a semi-custom chip, was scarily close to ARK in the 
issues that it had to address [Hol00]. 


Summary 


The Arusha Project (ARK) has a profoundly 
ambitious goal of many thousands of Unix sites 
around the world being managed in a collaborative 
way. 

We began this paper with a from-first-principles 
analysis of our target context, reaching a set of goals 
we would have for any system-administrative frame- 
work. The ARK configuration language provides a 
basis for meeting all of those goals. It is an XML- 
notated Jingua franca with which system administra- 
tors can describe the value they have added to a col- 
lection of raw vendor-supplied computing equipment. 
Their descriptions are in terms of objects (‘things’), 
with parameterized attributes (‘fields’) and methods 
(fields with code values). We have a universal and as- 
precise-as-you-like language for describing adminis- 
trative activities (because of the semi-structured nature 
of XML). 


Our object ‘things’ are built up out of prototype 
objects, possibly supplied by other teams, potentially 
anywhere in the world. Administrators collaborate on 
shared solutions insofar as they use (and work to 
maintain) common prototype objects. 


The ARK ‘object’ view of administration is 
lightweight, builds on standard Unix tools, and allows 
extremely varied uses, from do-just-one-specific-task 
to run-the-whole-site. 


The following ideas are unique to the Arusha 
Project: 

e Describing a// administrative ‘added value’ in a 
single notation (the ARK configuration lan- 
guage 

e Viewing these descriptions as objects which 
link together across organizational boundaries; 

e Advocating world-wide collaboration as the 
basic way forward for Unix system administra- 
tion. 
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ABSTRACT 


Computers have made their way into the classroom and lecture hall. Overhead projectors, 
blackboards, and whiteboards are being displaced by smartboards and computer based multimedia 
presentations. Students with laptops are a common sight and many courses have their lecture notes 
on the web. Students are studying programming, web-site design, computer graphics, and many 
other practical disciplines, yet these courses are still being assessed with traditional pen and paper 


examinations. 


When the Computing Department of Imperial College decided that their programming 
courses would be assessed with a computer-based paperless exam using our standard Linux [8] 
workstations, we were asked to make the labs secure enough to take an official exam. Here we 
present the issues and technologies involved in securing Linux for this purpose, and the software 


we developed to administer our examinations. 


Introduction 


People learn to program by sitting in front of a 
machine and typing. However, formal programming 
examinations are usually hand written on paper. So the 
skill being tested is not the same as the one being 
learned. 


At Imperial College, we have had years of expe- 
rience in running low-priority, low-security program- 
ming tests on the standard lab systems. These tests 
consist of a few simple programming questions, with 
the students expected to code their answers within the 
allotted time, submitting via an automated email-based 
system. Given the small amount of credit available 
and suitable vigilance on the part of the test coordina- 
tor, it was felt that these tests did not warrant addi- 
tional security measures on the workstations. 


Students and staff preferred the computer based 
tests to traditional written papers — the students felt 
much more comfortable programming in an editor 
with the chance to run their code, and the staff were 
able to compile and run the submitted code directly, 
which reduced the burden of checking the syntax and 
the correct solutions of the given problem by hand. In 
addition, the perennial problem of reading handwriting 
was removed. 


Our regulations are such that one of the neces- 
sary conditions for passing the programming course is 
that a student must pass the final examination. With 
the popularity of the programming tests, we were 
asked to investigate the feasibility of running exami- 
nations securely on the lab systems. We were given 
the task of configuring our lab machines in such a way 
that students could safely take an official University of 
London examination on them. 


At the time, our computing labs consisted of over 
200 PCs, ranging from 233 MHz Pentiums to 800 
MHz Athlons, all running RedHat Linux [11]. 
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Requirements 


Although most people are familiar with the secu- 
rity arrangements which accompany an official exami- 
nation, they are not often encountered in a systems 
administration context. 


These requirements are taken from the specifica- 
tion document discussed and agreed by the Academic 
Committee in the Computing Department of Imperial 
College. 

Aims 
Provide: 
familiar lab-like environment during exams, 
all resources necessary to complete exam, 
secure environment for completing exam, 

¢ secure means of collecting exam answers. 
Ensure: 

* no access to unauthorized data, 

e no access to other users on network, 

¢ no distraction or interference from other users 

on network. 


Further Details 


Some exams may involve providing students 
with templates, stub code fragments, or other data. 
Likewise, the student will be required to create or 
modify files as part of the exam. The students will not 
have access to shared network volumes, so any files 
needed for the exam will need to be provided by the 
software examination system. Some standard applica- 
tions need to be available. 


Each completed exam submission must be 
securely stored and associated with the right candidate 
number. Exam submissions must not be accessible to 
anyone except the authorized agents of the University. 


As with any other examination, students will 
only be allowed access to permitted resources. In addi- 
tion to the usual physical precautions of a written 
exam (no books, paper, phones, radios, tattoos, etc.), 
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the student should not have access to unauthorized 
data. All access must be removed from: 
1. data previously stored on hard disk in a 
writable area, 
2. data on removable media (floppy or zip disk), 
3. data on network device (home directory, bit- 
bucket) 
4. communication via network. 
It is also important to make sure that other users on the 
network do not interfere with the student during the 
exam, the on-line equivalent of the noisy mob in the 
corridor outside an examination. 


Investigation 


Development time was limited, so it was impor- 
tant to investigate currently available solutions. Sev- 
eral commercial products exist, for example WebCT 
[17] and Blackboard [2], but they are windows based 
and only offer support for traditional style exams. 
Indeed, a paper by Braun and Crable [3] strongly sug- 
gests in-house development as an alternative to the 
existing tools. 


Although no existing package provided all the 
facilities we needed, there was a good chance that 
some of the individual tasks could be covered by one 
of the many security tools, packages, and utilities 
available for Linux [8] . The project to build a system 
to help administer examinations was dubbed Lexis, 
Lab EXam Invigilation System. 


Network Access 


A way of severely restricting the network was 
needed, and the most obvious and effective method 
would be to simply disconnect the network during any 
exam. Our network topology and hardware are such 
that this is a fairly straightforward option. The target 
machines would then be required to function correctly 
without any network. This raised several concerns 
about reliability, synchronization, and monitoring. 


What would happen if a machine had a fatal 
problem during the exam, say a hard disk head crash? 
How long would it take to recover any data, if it was 
possible at all? These issues encouraged us to look at 
other solutions to the problem. Leaving the network 
connected also introduces problems. There were still 
reliability issues, cheating might be easier and the 
whole exam could be open to external attack. 


It was vital that the worst-case failure of any of 
the constituent systems would not invalidate the exam. 
In order for Lexis to be a success, the safety, security, 
and reliability of pen and paper had to be matched. 


We investigated Linux kernel level firewalling as 
an alternative to complete network disconnection. 
Linux 2.2 was the stable kernel at the time, so the 
ipchains interface, was evaluated [6] . The evaluation 
proved to be very positive, since ipchains provided us 
with a mechanism for filtering IP packets so that we 
could implement our firewall. 
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Using ipchains would give us precise control 
over the network traffic to and from each workstation 
involved in the exam. While this is not a novel idea to 
anyone who has been using ipchains, the key factor 1s 
that using ipchains provides an easy way to achieve 
temporary network security while still allowing cer- 
tain connections. The “certain connections”’ we had in 
mind were specifically OpenSSH [14] connections to 
a central server. For brevity, we refer to OpenSSH as 
ssh. 


Most firewalling schemes are permanent; with 
Lexis, the rules are in place for a few hours. Not only 
do the rules have to be automatically applied, they 
have to be removed as well. While the techniques 
involved are straightforward, the implementation must 
be fast and absolutely reliable. 


System Security 


We needed a strategy to prevent cheating — 
access to unauthorized data, tools, or other users. 


Many UNIX systems use the chroot system call 
to restrict processes to a limited “sandbox” environ- 
ment. This works very well for daemons which have a 
specific function and whose resource requirements 
(libraries, device files) are known in advance. In order 
to provide a similar setup for an exam, we would be 
forced to replicate a large percentage of the existing 
filesystem so that candidates would have access to the 
X Window System, window managers, all the editors 
and compilers needed for the exam, and so on. 


Not only would all this file copying take a long 
time, it would take up more disk space than was avail- 
able, and it it is not obvious that security would have 
actually been improved. 


A similar strategy would be to dedicate a parti- 
tion on the disk to Lexis, and dual-boot to specially 
configured OS and filesystem. As before disk space 
would be limited, and this approach has other draw- 
backs: we would have to provide compatible versions 
of the programming languages needed for the exam, 


along with having to provide a file transfer, security, 


and monitoring system. Although the security aspect 
would be simpler, we would still have to manage 
installation of up to three operating systems on the 
machine (Linux, Windows, and LexisOS, whatever 
that turned out to be). 


We also considered creating a root filesystem 
image on the network which all the clients could 
mount, but this brought several more problems: using 
NFS (version 2) is not a good way to increase security, 
and where would the candidate’s files be stored? If we 
wanted to use the local disk, we would still be stuck 
with the problem of sanitizing the filesystem and pre- 
venting the use of data or programs stored on that 
disk. 


It seemed that no matter which approach we took 
we would need to come up with a simple, practical, 
and general way to secure Linux in a systematic 
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fashion. And if we could do that, then why not just run 
the exam from our newly-secured Linux environment 
which already had all the tools and configuration nec- 
essary to run lab software? 


We started to analyze the types of activity that 
would be considered ‘“‘cheating.” It turns out that 
many of the activities which constitute illegal 
behaviour by students are privileged operations on the 
system. Operations such as mounting disks and creat- 
ing trusted network sockets require either root access 
or set-uid root file permissions. By remounting the 
root filesystem without set-uid bits active, we elimi- 
nate the danger from setuid binaries. This cuts the risk 
from existing exploits of setuid code, and provides 
protection from trojans (e.g., a suid shell installed 
before the exam). 


A useful side effect of this operation is that some 
system binaries that are installed setuid root (notably 
man and ssh) are also disabled. This would prevent the 
student logged into the machine from using the ssh 
client to attack the only open network channel (the ssh 
link to the Lexis server). 

Reliability 

One of the key concerns of the academics 
involved in the development of Lexis was that of relia- 
bility: what would happen if a PC crashed during the 
exam? While we could think of many analogous situa- 
tions for a traditional paper-based exam which would 
be equally catastrophic, we wanted to show that a PC- 
based solution could improve upon the security and 
reliability of pen and paper. 


To provide some protection from hardware fail- 
ure, we decided that all client machines would dump 
the exam answers to a central server on a regular 
basis. This would provide flexibility to cope with any 
situation that might arise — if the candidate acciden- 
tally deleted important files, we would be able to 
restore them (at the request of the examiner); if a can- 
didate disagreed with the marking of the exam and 
claimed that Lexis was responsible, we would be able 
to provide a detailed history of that candidate’s work 
during the exam; if a machine failed, we would be 
able to restore the last dump to a different machine 
and let the candidate continue with minimal disrup- 
tion. The main aim was to be able to support any deci- 
sion made by the examiners. 


It was also important to disable rebooting out of 
the provided secure environment. This, along with our 
other constraints was solved by our high level design 
decision to use of runlevel 4. 


Runlevel 4 


Runlevels are a standard feature of SysV-style 
init. Runlevels 0, 1, and 6 are reserved, and levels 2, 3, 
and 5 have (thanks to LSB[9] ) fairly standard defin1- 
tions across distributions. Runlevel 4 is available for 
use on many Linux systems. By using a runlevel 
specifically for lexis, we can use init [5] to handle 
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transitions into and out of exam state, as well as pro- 
viding a secure boot when an exam is in progress. 


To start an exam, we create a new set of config 
files for the system, then change to runlevel 4. On 
changing runlevel, init stops services from the last run- 
level and starts services for the new runlevel. We cre- 
ate a Lexis service that only runs in runlevel 4 that 
carries out any changes that need to be done on start- 
ing an exam or booting during an exam, including sig- 
nalling the server that the workstation is ready for use 
and turning on the firewall rules. 


This approach places most of the management 
burden on standard system processes, rather than on 
bespoke Lexis code. Unfortunately, the init supplied 
with RedHat 6.2 proved extremely unreliable during 
initial testing, often changing runlevel without running 
stop or start scripts. This meant that a large amount of 
the functionality of init (stopping services, restarting 
them) would have to be replicated in Lexis to ensure 
reliability.’ 

Exam files 


To make the dumping of exam answers easier, 
we decided to restrict the candidates to a specific area 
of their local disk. /exam would be used to contain all 
the exam files and be the working area of the candi- 
date. We only expect one candidate to use each 
machine, but any candidate could conceivably sit at 
any machine. We settled on the idea of a common 
home directory since this would mean we would only 
have to create the files needed for the exam once, and 
we would create special Lexis accounts that would 
only be valid for the duration of the exam. All the 
Lexis accounts would be in a ‘lexis’ group which 
would have access to /exam. 


Special Lexis accounts would be necessary for 
several reasons: 

e Our site uses Kerberos [7] , which relies on net- 
work access for authentication, so candidates 
would not be able to log in during the exam. 

e According to University Examination regula- 
tions, candidates must only be identified by a 
candidate number. Using normal logins would 
compromise the candidates’ confidentiality. 


On our systems, this would necessitate disabling 
kerberos access, and providing new local Lexis 
accounts with appropriate passwords. Since physical 
access to the machines would be controlled by the 
usual exam invigilators, and we would need some way 
of associating candidate number with submitted files, 
we decided to make the username and password the 
candidate number. This would provide a double check 
at login that the candidate was using the right candi- 
date number, and that all files owned by the candidate 


would be tagged with their candidate number. 


'We have discovered to our cost that it is much easier for 
us to re-implement rather than trying to get Red Hat Soft- 
ware Inc. [11] to fix their product or accept patches from us. 
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Design 


We decided on a client/server architecture, where 
the workstations that the candidates will use are the 
clients, and a central machine which monitors the exam 
and stores submitted answers from the candidates is 
the server. The overall structure of a Lexis session 1s 
summarized in Figure 1, showing how each client is 
individually firewalled to the server, and the points at 
which various illegal activities are stopped. 


ek 
Osea 
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i ‘ 
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Figure 1: Lexis architecture. 


Client 


The Lexis protocol is very simple. All communi- 
cation is in ASCII over an ssh link. All commands 
consist of a single line (terminated with a single new- 
line). When the client is invoked by the server, the 
server sends its version number. If the client version 
matches, the client returns ‘ok’. If the client and server 
versions do not match, or the client is not being run as 
the root user, an error is returned instead. For all sub- 
sequent commands, the client will return ‘ok’ if the 
call succeeds (after any expected output) or an error 
message if it fails. All error messages include the host- 
name of the client. 


File transfer is accomplished using base64 
encoding to make binary data safe to send over the 
ASCII link and MD5 checksumming [18] to ensure 
data integrity. This ensures the clients get the files 
they are supposed to from the server, and to make sure 
that the server receives valid dumps from the client. 


Lexis Client 


The main goal of the client software was to keep 
it safe and simple. The client files would have to be 
distributed to the clients ahead of time, and it would 
be extremely difficult (or even impossible) to make 
changes to the client during an exam. So the client 
software would have to provide the capability to cope 
with any situation that might occur during an exam. 


We made the decision to use ssh to connect the 
server to the client. This would provide a simple 
STDIN/STDOUT communications channel between 
the server and client, as well as the means to get full 
remote shell access on the chent from the server, to fix 
any problems remotely. 


There would be just one program that communi- 
cated with the server (with others to accomplish spe- 
cific tasks as necessary), and it would receive commands 
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from the server and respond to them. At no point 
should the client be sending unsolicited data to the 
server. This meant that there would be no need to 
compromise the server by trying to enable the server 
to trust the clients. 


Lexis Server 


With the server, we wanted a straightforward 
system to manage connections with the clients, send 
and receive files, and respond to commands from the 
administrator. Since the clients would have limited 
functionality, most of the data processing would be 
done on the server, such as working out who had 
logged into which machine. 


Software 


Our client-server approach has the individual 
workstations as clients, with one or more central 
servers to communicate with the clients. The client 
software consists of three programs: |lexis_startup, 
which is called by init [5] when switching to runlevel 4 
(either at the start of an exam or on booting during an 
exam); lexis_active which is called by sshd [14] when a 
connection is made by the server; and lexis_warning, 
which is a simple X program that warns existing users 
that an exam is about to start. The Lexis session 1s 
managed on the server by a _ single process, 
lexis_server. The dump files stored on the server can 
be queried using the lexis_who and lexis_extract scripts. 


Read config Write config 


Create Network Port 
Create ssh link to clients 


lexis_startup 


Prepare system 
Connect to server port 


Register port connections 
Reconnect to client 


Clear /exam 
Restore config 
init 5 


lexis_startup 


Figure 2: Main Lexis components. 


The interactions between the main scripts — 
lexis_server, lexis_active and lexis_startup — are shown in 
Figure 2. 


lexis active 


Most of the client-side code is in lexis_active, 
such as the file transfer mechanism, authentication 
setup, ipchains configuration, and runlevel control. It is 
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a straightforward perl [10] script which reads com- lexis startup 
mands on stdin and produces output on stdout, and 
contains just over 400 lines of real code. It is designed 
to be invoked as a root process at the remote end of an 
ssh connection, and will abort if the calling uid is not 
zero. The commands are summarized in Figure 3. 


One-off operations at the start and end of the 
exam are performed by lexis_startup, which is a SysV- 
style initscript. It is called by init when changing to 
runlevel 4 or when booting in runlevel 4. In either 
case, lexis_startup remounts the root filesystem with 
SUID bits turned off, clears tmp directories, shuts 
down non-Lexis services, redirects any remote syslog- 
ging to a local file (we don’t want the system to lock 
up trying to contact a host its own firewall rules are 
blocking), opens a connection to the Lexis server, and 
updates the X display manager (gdm or kdm). 


Terminating Lexis changes out of runlevel 4, re- 
mounts the root filesystem with suid bits set, re- 
enables remote syslogging, and restores the X setup. 


The display manager update is very simple, but 
necessary: we install a new logo to make it obvious 
the machine is ready for taking an exam, and restart X 
since it’s /tmp/ lock-file has been removed, and it will 
automatically log out any existing users. The logo we 
use (Figure 4) is an adaptation of the classic Linux 
mascot, Tux, and shows him behind bars. The writing 
on his chest is “IC Outside,” a logo we apply to the 
systems we build in Imperial College Computing 
Department. 


There is scope for more paranoia in 
lexis_startup. The original idea was to recurse through 
the entire directory structure looking for world- or 
group-writable directories and clearing them. This 
Figure 4: Lexis logo. strategy proved unworkable when we found that a 


Clear /exam and make the machine ready for use in an exam. 

Add the given IP address to the firewall rules and the list of hosts to contact when booting. 

Remove the give IP address from firewall rules and the list of hosts to contact when booting. 

Connect to the given port on the servers when booting. 
le 
a 



















rootpw Set the root password for the current session. 
Add the given username as a candidate. 
Add the given list of whitespace separated usernames as candidates. 
1 


fi Transfer the given file to the client. If the filename is a relative path, transfer to /exam, other- 
wise treat as an absolute path. Unpack gzipped tar files. 





gen_passwd Use current user list and root password to generate new /etc/passwd and /etc/shadow files. In- 
stall new PAM configuration files. Keep a backup of original configuration. 


Restore original /etc/passwd, /etc/shadow, and PAM files. 
Run lexis warning for the given number of seconds. 
Kill all processes with uid > 100. Unmount any network filesystems. 


Write out firewall configuration. Write out server and port settings. Change to runlevel 4. 












Exit. 


Return a gzipped tar file of / exam. 
Return “ok” 
Restore original configuration. Clear /exam. Change to runlevel 5. Exit. 


Figure 3: lexis_active commands. 
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number of standard tools (xemacs for example) use 
writable directories for storing site packages, or simi- 
larly update-able files. While individual cases (like 
xemacs) can be fixed on a site-wide basis, it would be 
incredibly risky to include code to remove or hide 
such directories automatically. 


For the time being, we make the assumption that 
/tmp and /var/tmp are the only world-writable local 
directories. If Lexis starts being used at a large number 
of sites, then more advanced techniques may become 
necessary. 


The current lexis startup is implemented in 
about 100 lines of perl. 


lexis warning 


To warn any existing users that an exam 1s about 
to start we use lexis warning, which is a simple Perl- 
Tk script that connects to the local X server. It turns 
the root window to a given colour (red by default) and 
pops up a small window containing a warning about 
the impending exam. The popup beeps in an irmitating 
fashion every second until the current user acknowl- 
edges it. It is mainly intended for use when a Lexis 
session is scheduled during a normal lab period — it’s 
not necessary when the rooms have been cleared and 
checked for a full official examination. 


lexis_server 


The Lexis server process 1s the heart of the Lexis 
system. It deals with data from a number of sources: 
there is a main config file, a network port for listening 
for new Lexis clients, the connections to Lexis clients, 
and also interactive input from the operator. The sys- 
tem is designed to enable one operator to manage 
many Lexis clients at the same time from the same 
server process. 


<!-- DTD for LEXIS server config file --> 
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The server is configured using XML. The DTD 
is shown in Figure 5, and Figure 6 shows an example 
config file. 


The main config tag contains attributes describ- 
ing where to store dump files and how often they 
should be taken, which port to listen on for booting 
Lexis clients. 


While the config file defines “‘start’’ and “‘stop”’ 
times, they are for information only, as Lexis does not 
yet start and end exams automatically. It is technically 
feasible to trigger these events, but development time 
was tight, and the staff in charge of the exam were 
more comfortable retaining control over the start and 
end time of the exam in case of special circumstances. 


Implementing auto start and finish would entail 
putting more critical code onto the client, which is 
something we wanted to avoid while the system devel- 
ops. Also, the overhead of 200 machines all trying to 
dump to the server at precisely the same moment 
could cause problems on the server, and we didn’t 
want to risk losing any candidate’s work. 


The rest of the config file contains a list of files 
to transfer to the clients, the list of candidate names, 
and a description of the hostnames of the client 
machines. The clients machines can be specified indi- 
vidually by name, or using a shortcut for ranges of 
machines. The example file would add the following 
machines as clients: lab25, dynamic01, dynamic02, 


+e, dynamic28 . 


Multiple server processes can communicate with 
the same client machine; each connection will spawn 
its own lexis_active process. We have used this tech- 
nique with a modified lexis_server to create a separate 
dumping process in case of any problems or long-run- 
ning jobs on the main server process. 


<!ELEMENT config (server*,file*,users, (machine|machine-range)+)> 


<!ATTLIST config dump-dir CDATA #REQUIRED> 


<!ATTLIST config dump-interval CDATA #REQUIRED> 


<!ATTLIST config port CDATA #REQUIRED> 


<!ATTLIST config rootpw CDATA #REQUIRED> 
<!ATTLIST config start CDATA #REQUIRED> 


<!ATTLIST config stop CDATA #REQUIRED> 
<!ATTLIST config debug (0/1) "0"> 


<!ELEMENT server EMPTY> 


<!ATTLIST server address CDATA #REQUIRED> 


<!ELEMENT file EMPTY> 
<!ATTLIST file name CDATA #REQUIRED> 


<!ELEMENT users (##PCDATA)> 
<!ELEMENT machine EMPTYD 


<!ATTLIST machine name CDATA #REQUIRED> 


<!ELEMENT machine-range EMPTY> 


<!ATTLIST machine-range base CDATA #REQUIRED> 
<!ATTLIST machine-range first CDATA #REQUIRED> 
<!ATTLIST machine-range last CDATA #REQUIRED> 


Figure 5: DTD for lexis_server config file. 
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Required perl modules: Term::ReadKey, File- 
Handle, File::Copy, DirHandle, MIME::Base64, MD5, 
IPC::Open2, JO::Socket, IO::Select, Net::DNS, 
XML::Simple 
lexis who 


In order to find out which candidates had logged 
into which machines, we developed lexis_who, which 
is a simple perl script that queries the dump files 
stored on the server. It uses the files created on login 
to determine the user of the machine, for example 
.xsession-errors. 


lexis extract 


Once the exam was over, we needed a way to 
extract specific files from the dumps, so that the 
answers to the various questions could be sent to the 
right marker. We wrote lexis_extract to achieve this, 
and to provide a framework for any other processing 
Lexis users might want to perform on the dumps. 
There are perl and ruby [12] versions of lexis_extract, 
with different default tasks. The ruby version is much 
more powerful than the perl version, and at 120 lines 
is twice as long. 


Installation and Minimum Requirements 


The minimum requirements for the Lexis client 
code are OpenSSH 2, Perl (with MD5 and 
MIME::Base64 modules), ipchains, and SysV style 
init. The processing requirements on the client are 
minimal; Lexis is designed to keep out of the way of 
the candidate as much as possible, so the greatest load 
on the system is likely to be any compilers the candi- 
date is using. The Lexis client code is written in Perl, 
so it is possible for sites to customize the code to their 
specific requirements. Likewise, if other Operating 
Systems provide firewall rules in a similar way to 


<?xml version="1.0" 2?> 
<!DOCTYPE config SYSTEM "lexis.dtd"> 


<config 
dump-dir="/var/lexis/" 
dump-interval="1 minute" 
port="334" 
rootpw="testpw" 
start="15/3/2001 12:00" 
stop="15/3/2001 13:00" 
debug="1" 
> 


<file name=".cshre" /> 

<file name="data_structures.c" /> 
<file name="logic.pl" /> 

<file name="skeleton.tgz" /> 


<users> 
mw foo bar 
CANDOO1 CANDO0O2 CANDOO3 
</users> 
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ipchains, then Lexis can be ported to that OS (espe- 
cially other UNIX variants). Lexis is not designed for 
Windows systems. 


The Lexis client install consists of lexis_active 
and lexis_warning in /usr/local/bin, lexis_startup installed 
as a runlevel 4 startup script (and all other services 
removed from runlevel 4), a ‘lexis’ system group for 
ownership of /exam, and finally all clients will need 
the SSH2 public key the server will be using to con- 
tact them. 


The use of lexis_warning is optional, and can 
either be omitted, or replaced with a suitable equiva- 
lent for the site in question. If you choose to use 
lexis_warning, the perl Tk module will also be needed. 
The Lexis client code can be easily made into an RPM 
or other package format. In which case, some addi- 
tional security can be obtained by changing 
lexis_server to run 

rpm -V lexis-clien && \ 
/usr/local/bin/lexis_active 


on the remote client machine. 


The requirements for the Lexis server are some- 
what stricter. The current lexis_server maintains a con- 
stant ssh connection for every client machine, there is 
also the overhead of MD5 and base64 on all client 
dumps, along with any processing of the dump files 
that needs to be done during the exam. We used an 
Athlon 800 with 512 MB of RAM to manage an exam 
with 160 client machines, but the machine was run- 
ning very low on resources (we had to increase the 
file-max limit several times at the start of the exam to 
enable all the connections to succeed). 


The main limitation is one of time — the server 
was originally written as a single thread, so as the 


<machine-range base="dynamic" first="01" last="28" /> 


<machine name="lab25" /> 
</config> 


Figure 6: Config file for lexis_server. 
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number of client machines increases the time to com- 
plete each stage of the exam process rises signifi- 
cantly. With 120 client machines, every second that a 
client takes to complete a task equates to two minutes 
for the lab as a whole. 30 seconds 1s not an unreason- 
able time for a client machine to transfer all the files it 
needs, generate MD5 encrypted passwords for 100 
users, shut down all non-essential system processes, 
change runlevel, and restart X. Unfortunately that 
means it would take an hour for the whole lab to 
startup. The current version of the server has some 
very simplistic multi-threading capabilities (call fork() 
for groups of 5 client requests), but it can still take a 
while for the whole set of client machines to complete 
intensive tasks. The initial startup is far and away the 
longest Lexis process; dumps and file transfers com- 
plete in a matter of seconds for the whole lab. 


Security 


First and foremost, Lexis is a security product. 
Its sole function is to provide a safe environment for 
taking exams. Its success is measured by how success- 
ful it is in that area: i.e., how secure is Lexis? 


Client 


If a candidate obtained root privileges, they 
would be able to circumvent or disable all the restric- 
tions enforced by Lexis. For example, they would be 
able to drop firewall rules, connect to other hosts on 
the network, and access stored files via NFS. 


Root privileges could be gained by a number of 
means: using the root password, rebooting the 
machine to single user mode, using a boot floppy, or 
installing a Trojan horse on the client machine before 
the exam. Lexis takes a number of approaches to pre- 
vent successful exploitation of any of these tech- 
niques. 


The root password is unique to each Lexis exam, 
and is only stored on the local machine in an MD5 
encrypted form. Any rebooting of the machine will 
generate a warning on the server when the ssh connec- 
tion is dropped. The local LILO configuration is pro- 
tected with a password to prevent booting in single 
user mode. The boot sequence can be re-ordered in the 
PC BIOS to prevent booting from floppy (although 
this cannot be easily automated). 


Making use of a Trojan horse would require root 
access prior to exam, although even if this were done, 
set-uid binaries would not be effective. The greatest 
risk from an approach such as this would be to hide 
unauthorized information on the machine. The candi- 
date would have to do this to all machines that might 
be used for the test in order for it to work. A tool such 
as tripwire [16] might be useful for checking system 
integrity if this sort of exploit were a concern. 


In general, a large effort is required to subvert 
Lexis; easy attacks are already blocked, risky attacks 
such as rebooting would be easily visible to exam 
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invigilators or the Lexis administrator during an exam, 
and other attacks require previous root access to the 
workstation, which could also be detected. 


Server 


The security of the server is of paramount con- 
cern; the root user on the Lexis server can get root 
access to any Lexis client. They would also have full 
access to the dumps. Lexis does not provide specific 
security for the server, as the setup will vary greatly 
depending on available tools, site policy, security 
awareness of academics involved in the exam, and 
also the general setup of the network (DNS servers, 
NFS servers if needed, and so on). 


Lexis depends on DNS resolution for the forward 
and reverse lookup of client hostnames. This could be 
provided on the server, and so the server could then be 
firewalled exclusively to the Lexis clients. The 
approach we took was to use ipchains to restrict the 
server to the local network (not just the Lexis clients), 
and close all ports except ssh, while restricting ssh 
access to the minimum subset of users who needed 
access to the server for the exam. 


The possible attacks we have considered are: 
security compromise by client, Denial of Service: by 
client to prevent other candidates finishing exam, 
DOS from outside, security compromise from outside 
to tamper with stored dumps. None of these are easily 
solved by a simple toolkit approach — each Lexis 
server will have different security requirements 
depending on the importance of the exam, the environ- 
ment, other uses of the machine, means of transferring 
submitted exam answers to markers. 


The server is a much more traditional security 
problem than the Lexis client, as it needs to be secure 
before, during, and after exam. There is the usual 
compromise between ease and speed of use against 
security risks. The policy on each site must be the 
responsibility of the examiner, but a good basis is min- 
imal services, firewalled to Lexis clients only during 
exam, encrypted dumps, restricted logins to exam per- 
sonnel only. Lexis does not yet support encrypted 
dumps, but the feature would be simple to add, 
whether a symmetric key is set by the exam coordina- 
tor at the start of the session, or alternatively encrypt- 
ing each dump for the users who are going to mark it 
(this depends on a reliable Public Key Infrastructure). 


Lexis in Use 


Lexis was developed in order to satisfy a require- 
ment from the Department’s Academic Committee 
that the First Year (freshman) undergraduate program- 
ming exam would be taken on lab machines. That 
requirement gave us a strict deadline for completion of 
development and testing of Lexis. The system would 
only be used if the examiners had been satisfied, 
through a demonstration, that it fulfilled their require- 
ments. 
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While we were confident that the techniques 
used by Lexis were secure and met the needs of the 
examiners, we had no way of knowing how well the 
system would scale, how it would perform under load, 
and how it would cope with unexpected failures. 


Early testing revealed a number of problems with 
the communication between server and client. Client 
crashes would cause a fatal error on the server when it 
tried to read from the filehandle connected to the 
client. Server crashes would leave zombie lexis_active 
processes running on the clients. These problems were 
successfully resolved by simplifying the client code 
and extending the server. We made the client block on 
input, so when the channel died, it would simply exit. 
The server was made much more resilient, trapping 
the PIPE signal, and removing clients from the active 
connection list at the first problem. 


Unfortunately, these changes meant we had to 
sacrifice some functionality on the client; we had 
hoped to be able to asynchronously notify the server 
on significant events (login, logout, reboot, attempted 
network access, syslog messages), but there was no 
way to achieve this with the simpler client. 


First Test 


The first proper test of Lexis was supposed to be 
a normal programming test, much like the many that 
had been taken before, only this time with Lexis pro- 
viding security. Unfortunately, a known bug in the lab 
software occurred during a demonstration of Lexis to 
the test coordinator. Even though the problem was 


completely unrelated to Lexis, the coordinator didn’t © 


feel confident enough to run the actual test with Lexis. 
There was a great deal of disappointment all round, 
and there was still the problem of successfully demon- 
strating a full Lexis test before the main exam two 
weeks later. 


The day before the main exam, a number of stu- 
dents were due to sit another programming test. This 
would be the final chance for Lexis to prove itself 
before the big exam, and was run with the largest 
number of clients tried so far. 


At this stage, the server was still using a single 
thread of execution, processing each client sequen- 
tially. It was painfully slow, but it was also reliable, 
coping with all the failure cases the Teaching Associ- 
ates could think up — rebooting the client, unplugging 
a client completely and asking for the files to be 
restored elsewhere, deleting files and asking for the 
originals to be restored. Likewise, the system proved 
resilient against the security attacks they attempted — 
all unauthorized network packets were blocked. They 
tried sending mail, and although the command suc- 
ceeded, the messages were only queued on the client 
machine, and could not be sent on until the firewall 
rules were lifted. 


The test coordinator emailed us to say: 
‘“‘Thanks very much. Lets hope it goes as smoothly 
tomorrow as it did today.”’ 
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However, the speed issue was critical. With 
about 40 machines taking part in the programming 
test, it had taken over 30 minutes to get them all into 
an exam state. With 160 machines scheduled for use 
the following day, we could not afford a two hour wait 
for the system to start. Given that the system was basi- 
cally reliable, and a complete rewrite was out of the 
question given the time restrictions, we needed to find 
a simple way to speed up Lexis operations. 


The solution we settled on at the time was to use 
a very simple fork()-based approach: each request 
going to more than one client machine would be bro- 
ken down into batches of five (selectable at runtime) 
and a new process forked to execute each batch. While 
this would increase our resource requirements, it 
increased the responsiveness of the system by an order 
of magnitude without compromising the security or 
reliability of the already-tested code. 


First Lexis Exam: 21st March 2001 


The computer labs were cleared the night before 
the main exam, and we started Lexis before the stu- 
dents arrived. While we had considered having a sepa- 
rate server for each area of the labs (this exam used 
four of the five rooms we had available), in the end we 
were able to coordinate and run the entire exam from 
one server. There were 160 machines, and 110 candi- 
dates. 


The exam got underway with very few problems. 
One student had difficulty accessing files immediately 
after logging in, but transferred to a spare machine 
straight away. The problem turned out to be a cor- 
rupted filesystem from a prior hardware fault that no- 
one had bothered reporting. 


A short time later we received a number of 
reports of exam files being corrupted. Specifically, a 
library file provided by Lexis in /exam and vital to the 
exam was being over-written with binary data. This 
caused a minor panic among the exam administrators 
who had a number of distressed candidates unable to 
continue their work. It was very simple to send out 
fresh copies of the file in question to all the affected 
clients. That enabled the candidates to continue while 
we analyzed the cause. 


Again, the problem was not actually caused by 
Lexis. An urgent investigation revealed that the library 
was being overwritten by graphics data, specifically a 
screen shot of the file manager. It turned out that one 
of the common keystroke combinations in the editor 
used by the candidates caused the file manager to 
dump a screen shot of the current window into the 
selected file. Once that was sorted out, the exam con- 
tinued in a routine fashion. 


We used lexis_who to print out a list of which 
candidates were using which machine, which was then 
checked off against the list prepared by the examiner. 
This revealed several machines where earlier errors 
had caused the server to drop the connection to the 
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client. We had assumed this would make the machine 
unusable for the client, but Lexis clients proved to be 
more robust than we thought, and the candidates were 
still using the machines. We added them back into the 
client list and they responded and started dumping 
again. 

In response to this problem, lexis_server has been 
amended to check for dropped clients that should be 
active. 


Automatic dumps were happening every five 
minutes for over three hours. In total we took 6600 
dumps, totalling over 60 MB of data. 


We received no complaints from the students, 
and those we spoke to after the exam were greatly in 
favour of Lexis exams over paper-based exams, espe- 
cially for programming. 


Conclusions 


According to the BBC, on the 2nd of April 2001, 
students sat the first paperless exam in the UK in a 
pilot scheme in Northern Ireland [1]. In fact, we beat 
them to it by several weeks. Our system, Lexis, was 
used to administer a first year programming exam on 
21st March 2001 which comprised 110 students with 
access to 160 Linux workstations and lasted for three 
hours. At the end of which, the labs were restored to 
general access use. 


We believe that Lexis is the first general tool for 
managing on-line paperless exams on the Linux plat- 
form. Lexis enables computing skills to be securely 
examined in an environment that provides the same 
tools that the candidates are used to. Lexis can be used 
for any type of exam, from a multiple choice quiz to a 
full essay paper, although it is especially suited to situ- 
ations where computers are a normal tool for the task 
in question. 


Lexis is not designed to completely automate the 
process of University examinations — it won’t start and 
stop exams by itself, won’t grant extra time for late- 
comers, it can’t mark the answers, and it certainly 
can’t write the questions. What it can do is provide a 
secure framework for managing minimum privilege 
access to a local network of Linux workstations, while 
automatically backing up files at regular intervals. 
These facilities can be put to a number of uses, not 
limited to exams or tests. 


One application that has been discussed with us 
is that of kiosk systems: a series of Linux workstations 
available for public use in an insecure environment. 
Lexis could be used to restrict user activity on the 
kiosk machines, while also restricting network access 
to securely maintained proxy servers for access to 
email or the web. This approach would significantly 
cut down the potential for abuse of the systems. The 
big advantage Lexis has over other approaches is that 
it works with very little modification to a standard 
installation. It doesn’t require kernel patches or 
reboots. 
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Lexis was developed by system administration 
personnel to support an academic decision. The aca- 
demics wanted a computer-based examination system 
for reasons of convenience, progress, and to satisfy 
student requests. The project progressed with the aca- 
demics requesting features and suggesting failure sce- 
narios, and the systems group suggesting pros and 
cons of various strategies and providing a system 
security perspective. Unusually for this type of collab- 
Oration, the academics were happy to accept the secu- 
rity restrictions, and the developers were able to pro- 
vide all the requested features. 


What does the future hold for Lexis? We have 
just completed another programming test with Lexis, 
and the coming academic year promises many more. 
We have also ported Lexis from our old RedHat setup 
to a new standard SuSE install. It took just one day to 
adapt Lexis to support SuSE-specific tools and config- 
uration — the same code now runs on both platforms. 
Other Universities in the UK have expressed an inter- 
est in Lexis, and we would like to see it 1n use at other 
sites. 


Availability 


Lexis is released under the GNU Public License, 
and can be downloaded from _http://www.doc. 
ic.ac.uk/“mw/lexis/ . 
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ABSTRACT 


Unmoderated electronic mailing lists suffer from the paradox that the more successful they 
are, the more difficult they are to use and administer because of the increasing number of users and 
discussions. Traditional solutions to this problem, such as creating static sublists or providing a 
Web interface, are not always desirable. We discuss the problems with traditional solutions and 
present dynamic sublists, an approach to scaling online communities that increases communication 
opportunities without overwhelming users or administrators. We have built a system, Javamlm, 
implementing dynamic sublists, and report on its implementation, use, and future. 


Motivation 


Systers [2] is an unmoderated email list for 
women in computer science, originally created in 
1987 for 12 women. The list has been tremendously 
successful at creating a community for people who 
had previously felt isolated and has grown to include 
over 2300 members in 38 countries. As Systers has 
grown, however, it has lost hundreds of members, 
especially senior women, because of the increased 
message volume that has come with increased mem- 
bership. Additionally, members have felt less free to 
post to the entire list, instead responding directly to 
the sender of a message or not at all, reducing the 
sense of community and the utility of the list. Our goal 
is to provide a better format for such a large commu- 
nity than an unmoderated email list, while keeping the 
features that make Systers successful. 


Rejected Alternatives 


A common general solution to heavy volume on 
mailing lists is moderation, which can be performed 
top-down by a small set of administrators or bottom- 
up through collaborative filtering. While the most 


obvious cost of moderation is the human overhead ° 


required, a more fundamental problem is that modera- 
tion schemes limit diversity through the “tyranny of 
the majority.” A topic of little interest to the majority 
may be of great interest and value to a minority. A bet- 
ter scheme (which we describe below) would allow 
users to customize which messages they see. 


A conventional alternative to moderation is the 
creation of static sublists interested in particular 
subtopics. For Systers, there could be technical groups 
focused on Web design, groups discussing how to best 
deal with maternity leave, or support groups for pre- 
tenure academics. However, while an individual Sys- 
ter may not be interested enough in maternity leave to 
join a group that discusses that exclusively, part of 
what members find valuable is hearing about other 
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women’s issues in a wide range of areas (especially 
ones that might affect her in the future). Thus, com- 
pletely eliminating the sharing of information about 
maternity leave with the broader group lessens the 
value of the list. In the limit, there would be no com- 
mon discussion among the entire group, just a vast 
collection of special interests. For these reasons, we 
rejected the idea of relying primarily on static sublists. 


The most obvious way to support customized 
views is to go to a Web-based, newsgroup-like format, 
where Systers can browse the topics that interest them. 
Because it is not email-based, this solution would be 
unacceptable to many long-time Systers, who have 
expressed a preference for email, as well as to mem- 
bers in poorer countries with less Internet connectiv- 
ity. It also removes the immediacy of the information, 
since most Systers would check the website at most 
daily or weekly, which would change the feel of the 
community. 


Our Approach 


We have a solution that we believe meets many 
of our design goals: dynamic sublists, which are simi- 
lar to Usenet threads. Members are able to easily cre- 
ate, subscribe to, or unsubscribe from dynamic sub- 
lists. The opening message of a dynamic sublist is sent 
to all members. When a member signs up for Systers, 
she specifies whether she wants to see all messages or 
only the first message of each thread (a less precise 
but more user-friendly synonym for ‘dynamic sub- 
list”). The default behavior is for users to be sub- 
scribed to all threads in order to mimic the behavior of 
the current system. Users may also specify whether 
they prefer to receive messages as plain text or as 
html. 


Threads could exist for a limited period of time 
or be permanent. Under the current system, a volun- 
teer collects job listings and posts them to the list once 
per week. She also forwards them immediately to 
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Systers who are looking for employment. Having a 
systers-jobs thread would eliminate the human admin- 
istration costs while increasing functionality. An indi- 
vidual could specify any of the following behaviors: 

e Receiving each job posting immediately 

e Receiving digests of job listings on a daily, 

weekly, or monthly basis 

e Never seeing job listings 
At any time, she could change her preference without 
going through a human administrator. 


Implementation 


We have built a prototype, the Java Mailing List 
Manager (Javamlm), which implements dynamic sub- 
lists. Figure 1 shows the structure of the system. Infor- 
mation about users, threads, and messages is kept in a 
relational database. We are currently using Postgres as 
our database management system. 


Our mail transport agent (MTA) is qmail, which 
has support for user-controlled mailing lists. Specifi- 
cally, when incoming mail contains a hyphen in the 
local portion of the address (e.g., systers-sub- 
scribe@javamlm), the string before the hyphen is 
interpreted as the username, and the string after the 
hyphen is handled as specified by the user. In the case 
of Javamlm, qmail the message is piped to a Java pro- 
gram, which handles it as appropriate. 


We have also built a Web interface to the 
database for users and administrators using 
AOLserver and Tcl. All of these tools are open source, 
which will allow us to release the entire package as 
open source. 


Schema 


The database schema is shown in Figure 2. The 
Subscriber relation contains information about each indi- 
vidual subscriber, such as name, email address, preferred 
message format (plain text or html), and whether or not 
to be subscribed to new threads. The Thread relation 
contains information about each thread, including a 
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unique name and a reference to the initial message, 
which is represented in the Message relation, which 
stores meta-data about each message. 


Because the Thread and Message relations refer- 
ence the Subscriber relation, we cannot delete a record 
from Subscriber if a user unsubscribes. Instead, Sub- 
scriber has a boolean field, deleted, which is set to true 
if a user unsubscribes, inhibiting message delivery. 


When a new thread is begun, the initial message 
is sent to all current subscribers. The SQL query is: 
SELECT text_format, email 


FROM Subscriber 
WHERE deleted = FALSE 


Subsequent messages within a thread are only 
sent to members who have expressed a desire to see 
them. A user’s default preference for new threads is 
represented in Subscriber.preference. A value of 0 
means “not subscribed to new threads,” while 1 
means “subscribed to new threads.”' To honor a 
user’s default preference, the SQL query for subse- 
quent messages within a thread would be: 

SELECT text_format, email, preference 
FROM Subscriber 

WHERE deleted = FALSE 

AND preference = 1 


The Override relation is used when a subscriber 
wants to override his or her ordinary preference for a 
specific thread. For example, if subscriber 99 ordinar- 
ily does not receive subsequent messages in threads 
(Subscriber.preference = 0), the following entry in the 
Override relation would indicate that she wishes to 
receive all messages in thread 157: 


CPST 


Similarly, an Override.preference value of 0 indicates 


‘We chose to use an integer, rather than a boolean, repre- 
sentation, for expandability. 


Data storage 


File system 
Database 


a 
mess ig 


subscriber info b ig 
: mess age 
mess age info 
body 
convers ation info mess ny 
b ny 


a 
Tia 





Figure 1: The structure of the system. Protocols are shown in arrows, processes in ovals, and store data in the box 
on the right. AOLserver and qmail are preexisting software packages. The authors’ contributions are Javamlm, 
which provides mail-based access to the system and the tcl code, which is used for http-based access. 
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that a subscriber does not want to see further messages 
in a thread. 


This is the complete SQL query to determine to 
whom a subsequent message in thread 37, for exam- 
ple, should be sent: 


SELECT text format, email 
FROM Subscriber 
WHERE deleted = FALSE AND 


((Subscriber.preference 1 AND 
NOT EXISTS 
(SELECT * FROM Override 
WHERE Override.subscriber_id = 
Subscriber.subscriber_id 
AND Override.thread_id = 37 
AND Override.preference 0)) 
OR 
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(Subscriber.preference = 0 AND 
EXISTS 
(SELECT * FROM Override 
WHERE Override.subscriber_id = 
Subscriber.subscriber_id 
AND Override.thread_id = 37 
AND Override.preference 1)) 


) 


Messages 


The bodies of messages are stored as regular files 
rather than in the database for the following reasons: 
e Messages’ highly variable size makes database 
storage awkward or inefficient. 
¢ Locked access to messages is not needed, because 
messages are written once and never modified. 


Subscriber 




















sample value 
















subscriber_id INTEGER primary key 10328 

email VARCHAR(255) ““borg@1wt.org”’ 

firstname VARCHAR(16) ** Anita” 

lastname VARCHAR(16) “Borg” 

preference INT2 Subscribed to new threads? 0 (no) 1 (yes) 

format INT2 Format to receive messages 1 (ASCII) 2 (HTML) 3 (both) 
password CHAR(16) encrypted FS9_eA%6 

deleted BOOLEAN Has user unsubscribed? false 































Thread 
sample value 















thread_id INTEGER primary key 157 
thread_name CHAR(16) unique fellowships5 1 
sender_id INTEGER Person.subscriber_id 10328 
base_message id | INTEGER Message.message_id 12000 
subject VARCHAR(255) | Subject of initial message ‘““AAUW fellowships” 
0 (new) 2 (closed) 
status INT2 Status of thread 1 (in progress) 3 (perpetual) 
parent INTEGER Thread.thread_id, can be null | null 
Message 
sample value 
message_id INTEGER primary key 12000 
sender_id INTEGER Person.subscriber_id 10328 
thread_id INTEGER Thread.thread_id 157 


Override 















INTEGER 
INTEGER 
INT2 


subscriber_id 
thread_id 
preference 
subscri 


Person. 
Thread.thread_id 
Only used to override default 


(subscribed) 1 (unsub- 
scribed) 


sample value 













10328 
aauw23 


subscriber_id 


ber preference 0 


Figure 2: Database schema. The Subscriber relation contains information about each individual subscriber, such as the 
email address and whether or not to be subscribed to new threads. The Thread relation contains information about a 
given thread. Meta-data about a message is stored in the Message relation; the actual body is stored separately in a file. 
The Override relation is used when a subscriber wants to override his or her ordinary preferences for a specific thread. 
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e The file system provides an easier interface than 
the database for separate programs to access 
archived messages. 


Javamlm accepts messages formatted as plain 
text, html, or both (through MIME multipart). Every 
message is converted, if necessary, to each of these 
formats, so users can receive messages in the format 
they prefer. Html is converted to text by the Lynx 
browser, which provides a command line option 
‘““-dump” for this purpose. Conversion from plain text 
to html is done through a modified version of the Perl 
script otxt2html, written by Ola Lundqvist [11]. Once 
converted, the messages are stored to disk. For exam- 
ple, the body of message 120 to Systers would be 
stored in the files: 

e “systers/javam|m/archive/120.text-plain 
e “systers/javam|lm/archive/120.text-html 


MIME-compliant messages are assembled 
through calls to the javax.mail package. To accommo- 
date all of the users’ preferences, up to six different 
messages are created: in each of the three formats 
(text/plain, text/html, and multipart) and with two dif- 
ferent footers (unsubscription and subscription infor- 
mation), which are described more in the next section. 


The program iterates through each of the sub- 
scribers, choosing the correct message format, speci- 
fying the email address, and creating a variable enve- 
lope return path (VERP). VERPs, invented by Dan 
Bernstein, automate matching bounced emails with 
subscriber addresses [2]. For example, a message to 
ada@lovelace.com on the Systers list would have a 
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VERP of systers-error-ada=lovelace.com@javamlm. 
mills.edu. This is placed in the SMTP “From”’ field 
[9], which instructs mail transport agents (MTAs) 
where to send error messages. No matter how many 
times the message is rerouted through ‘‘.forward”’ files 
and other mechanisms [15], if it eventually bounces, 
the subscriber information will be intact, allowing the 
subscriber to be retried or unsubscribed. Note that 
message headers [12] are not personalized for each 
subscriber, only SMTP headers [9], minimizing the 
per-subscriber overhead. 


User Interface 


Figure 3 shows the Web form for joining a list. 
Other forms allow users to change their membership 
options and allow the administrator to access and 
modify members’ settings. Web access is password- 
protected, using cookies. Currently, messages cannot 
be sent or viewed through the Web. 


Users’ primary method of access is through 
email. A member of Systers creates a new thread by 
sending the introductory message to systers- 
new@javamlm.mills.edu. Alternately, if she wishes to 
name the thread ‘“‘fellowships,” for example, rather 
than having a system-assigned name, she would send 
her introductory message to systers-new-fellow- 
ships@javamlm.mills.edu. All members would then 
receive the first message in this new thread. Figure 4 
shows a sample message as it appears to the sender 
and an html-enabled recipient. Note that a number has 
been appended to the thread name, “fellowships,” to 
make it unique. 





| Add subscribers to systers 


PERE MORAL ERD M EERIE IEMA NE 





Email address: 


eeuanensns fainucanennenanony oem eancsnnssmnanniecaisetieent DARA P 
SMEAR ‘eon ete veabioten ates atte MRE RMCTOSON He Pi SOHrAEURCONIOIORNH CORRODE peGOKONR OY 


Pas sweet 


Subscription 
preference: 
What does this 


Text format: 
What does this 


© Not subscribed to new threads 
| @ Subscribed to new threads 


eso mre ePaA A Mann ceRSEInE I HD NSM UR CBee Open gRaKMnC MMnaaehaRreroenreRaN eae cN MeCN rt HOO rOME NIGP MERE OR IERON CNC COOU LUNE NSO POND ERLM HM HERRERO? OREN SIEMPRE MAROON MEMEO OORT RIE 
races soreness ome abo HEiRsemtnate eee MN Per aNNO Ie SOONER GME NICE IR RELL PR LEER IER IN LE ONE E AE CRORE ALLE OIE PE MEE EEA RE LENE LIE ME TLE DEEN OL RD POMERAT: ENRON MMM IMO 


ELEN MAMPI ANON ENCORE ARAN NAN NNN ARI MENACE I 








Figure 3: Sign-up screen. 
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If a recipient wishes to reply to the sender, she 
uses her MUA’s* “reply” function. If she wishes to 
contribute to the thread, she uses the “reply-all” func- 
tion. 


Unless a recipient specifies otherwise, her 
default preference (e.g., “view all messages in new 
threads’) would be in effect for subsequent messages 
in the new thread. There are two ways of overriding 
her default preference, by email or through the Web. 
As Figure 4 shows, instructions for unsubscribing 
from the thread appear at the bottom of the message to 
users who are by default subscribed. Similarly, if a 
user is by default not subscribed to new threads, 
instructions for subscribing are included. 


Unsubscribing by email takes at least two steps: 
activating the embedded mailto link (e.g., mailto:sys- 
ters-unsubscribe-fellowships5 1 @javamlm.mills.edu) 
and confirming to the MUA that the email should be 
sent. (As RFC 2368 points out, it would be insecure 
for a MUA not to require user confirmation [7].) To 
minimize the number of required user actions, we also 
provide in each message a Web interface for overrid- 
ing one’s default preference, as shown in Figure 4 
(e.g.,  http://javamlm.mills.edu/scripts/override?list- 
name=systers&thread=157&preference=0). Note that 
the subscriber_id is not included in the URL, for three 
reasons: 

1. It would be inefficient. Including a different 
subscriber_id in each message would require a 
unique Java MimeMessage object for each 
recipient. 


2A mail user agent (MUA) is a client program for a user to 
access and compose email. Common MUAs include Eudora, 
Outlook, RMAIL, and pine. 
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2. It would be insecure. If the subscriber_id were 
embedded, it would be easy for a subscriber to 
unsubscribe other people by substituting their 
subscriber_ids. 

3. It is not necessary. Because the Web interface 
uses cookies to store the subscriber_id of users 
who have successfully logged in, it is not nec- 
essary to reenter it. If there is not a valid 
cookie, the user is prompted for her username 
and password. Users who share computers can 
explicitly log out of the system. 


Experience 


We performed a month-long user test with 20-40 
members of the main Systers list. Unfortunately, we 
were unable to generate a critical mass for sustained 
thread. Still, we were able to extract some useful 
information. 


Of the 40 subscribers, 39 chose to receive all 
messages by default (i.e., preference = 1). Twenty-six 
members specified plain text as their preferred format, 
six hypertext, and eight both (i.e, MIME multipart). 
Nobody unsubscribed from the list during the trial 
period. We were surprised that the majority of users 
chose plain text over hypertext, underscoring the 
importance of having a good ASCII user interface. 


Seven of the 1] threads were created by the sys- 
tem’s authors. In an attempt to encourage members to 
use the unsubscribe feature, we created a thread, 
called word], that forwarded the daily word from Anu 
Garg’s A-Word-A-Day service (http://wordsmith.org/ 
awad). Six members unsubscribed from the thread 
without difficulty. One member publicly responded 
positively to the thread with her thoughts on a word, 


To: systers-new-fellowships@javamlm.mills.edu 


Subject: AAUW Fellowships 
From: spertus@mills.edu 


Information about AAUW fellowships is now 


available at http://www.aauw.org. 


Figure 4(a): Initial message. 


To: systers-fellowships51@javamlm.mills.edu 


Subject: SYSTERS: AAUW Fellowships 
From: borg@javamlm.mills.edu 


Senders: systers-fellowships51@javamlm.mills.edu 


Information about AAUW fellowships is now available at 


http://www.aauw.org. 


To unsubscribe from this thread, send email to 
systers-fellowships5l-unsubscribe@ javamlm.mills.edu or visit 
http://javamlm.mills.edu/scripts/override?listname=systers&thread=157&preference=0. 


To unsubscribe from systers, send email to 


systers-unsubscribe@javamlm.mills.edu. 


Figure 4(b): Message as viewed by recipient. 


Figure 4: The first message in a new thread, as (a) written by the sender and (b) seen by the recipient. This assumes 
that the recipient has hypertext enabled and is by default subscribed to new threads. The recipient will continue 
to receive further messages in this thread (i.e., sent to systers-fellowships5 1 @systers.org) unless she activates 
the mailto orhttp link to unsubscribe from the thread or from thelist. 
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which motivated one of the authors to create a new 
thread asking members for theirs pet peeve about 
word misuse. It was unclear how to begin this new 
topic. If it were within thread word/, subscribers could 
not avoid the discussion without unsubscribing from 
the A-Word-A-Day message, which many enjoyed. 
Instead, we created a brand-new thread, peeves!/, 
which had the disadvantage of going to people who 
had unsubscribed from word1. This showed the desir- 
ability of allowing for threads to have children, which 
would allow child threads to begin by going only to 
subscribers of an existing thread instead of to all users. 


The first message 1n the peeves] thread was cre- 
ated by sending mail to systers-new-peeves@ 
javamlm, which was cc’d to the subscriber who had 
first expressed her opinion. Because this member 
received the message directly (and not just through 
Javamlm), the to-line contained systers-new-peeves@ 
javamlm instead of systers-peeves1@javamlm. Thus, 
when she replied, another thread, peeves2, was cre- 
ated. We are exploring solutions to this problem. 


A point that no users raised but that concerned 
the authors was how to deal with individuals’ joining 
the list while a thread is in progress. If a user is by 
default unsubscribed to threads, she will not see any 
messages until a new thread begins (which may be the 
right behavior). We may want to provide new users 
with the options of being filled in on active threads, 
perhaps through a Web interface. 


A related problem is what to do if a user unsub- 
scribes from a thread (either by default or explicitly) 
and then explicitly subscribes. Currently, she would 
never get the messages that occurred while she was 
not subscribed. This is a particular problem for users 
who are unsubscribed from new threads by default, 
since, by the time they explicitly subscribe to a thread 
of interest, earlier messages may be lost to them. 
Clearly, we need to design a better approach. 


Another problem that arose was varying hyper- 
text production by different MUAs. The Eudora mailer 
encloses a formatted message with “‘html”’ tags, while 
Yahoo! Mail does not. Javamlm failed to properly 
insert (un)subscription information in messages for- 
matted differently from expected. 


One user requested that subscribers be emailed 
their user name and password, a feature provided by 
Mailman [14]. We had opted not to provide this fea- 
ture both because of the insecurity of email and 
because we only store encrypted passwords. Clearly, 
some users prefer convenience to greater security, sug- 
gesting that we should provide per-user or per-list 
security options. 


Related Work 


While many people have addressed minimizing 
administration cost for owners of large mailing lists 
[e.g., 1, 4, 5, 14], our goal is more to minimize costs 
for users of high-volume mailing lists without increas- 
ing administrative overhead. 
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Our system is a direct descendant of the threaded 
news reader (trn) for Usenet [8] by Wayne Davison, 
which grouped messages with common ancestors into 
threads, allowing users to read articles by thread, 
instead of by date or subject, or to automatically avoid 
further messages in the thread. While the introduction 
of threads revolutionized newsreaders, it has been 
slow to cross over to email lists. 


Ka-Ping Yee built a system, Roundup [16, 17, 
18], supporting “fine-grained mailing lists,” making use 
of the “‘In-Reply-To” header [12]. He used the term 
“issue” for what we call a “‘thread”’ or “dynamic sub- 
list.” Each issue has a corresponding set of users who 
receive new messages, called “nosy lists.” Users are 
added to an issue’s nosy list if they are found in the 
“From,” “‘To,” or “Cc” headers of a message within 
the issue. 


Jamie Zawinski has implemented and docu- 
mented [19] an algorithm for threading email mes- 
sages based on the “In-Reply-To” [12] and “Refer- 
ences” [8] headers. Mark Crispin and Kenneth 
Murchison recently described the algorithm more for- 
mally and proposed changes to the IMAP protocol for 
server-side support for grouping messages into threads 
[6]. While making the best of the current situation, this 
approach is limited by MUAs’ and users’ inconsistent 
use of the “In-Reply-To” and “‘References”’ headers. 
For example, there’s nothing to stop a user from man- 
ually copying the “‘to”’ field in replying to a message, 
rather than using a MUA’s reply-to function. By 
embedding thread information in the “to”’ address, our 
system forces MUAs and users to include it in replies. 
Combined with Crispin and Murchison’s proposed 
IMAP extensions, more powerful server-side thread- 
ing could be provided. 


Future Work 


We consider our current system, Javamlm, to be 
a prototype, which we do not plan to extend. Instead, 
we will incorporate support for dynamic sublists into 
Mailman, the GNU mailing list manager [14]. We 
chose Mailman because it has the following features: 

e Web-based interfaces for both administrators 
and users. 

e Per-list and per-user configurability, including 
digesting. 

e Automatic web-based archiving. 

We plan to extend each of these features, such as 
allowing users to specify that a specific dynamic sub- 
list should be delivered in digest form, while others 
should be delivered immediately. This would enable 
the systers-jobs example described earlier, allowing 
job-seekers to receive announcements immediately 
and other users to receive announcements as weekly 
digests or not at all. 


Unlike the jobs sublist, most dynamic sublists 
are expected to be active for a short period of time 
(days or weeks). Planned future functionality would 
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give users the additional option of seeing only a sub- 
list’s first message and a final summary message cre- 
ated by the thread’s originator. We also plan to support 
individual keywords so a subscriber can automatically 
see all messages containing “‘linux” and “administra- 
tion” if she so specifies. 


We will also address the issues raised from our 
user test, such as the best means for creating child 
threads, supporting mid-thread subscription, and per- 
user security options. We welcome further input and 
participation in the project by anyone interested. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper discusses the design and implementation of a tool for allowing technical staff to 
perform diagnosis, triage and remediation of system problems from a commodity handheld device 
(e.g., a PalmOS PDA) with a wireless network connection using industry standard encryption and 
privilege management software. We argue that this model is equivalent to using a desktop or 
laptop from a security aspect but is more convenient and efficient given its minimal resource 
requirements, ‘“‘instant-on” availability and usability from arbitrary locations. | 


We explore previous work in this area and posit that our solution offers significant 
advantages because it adopts the stylus and forms-based usage model prevalent on many PDAs 
rather than trying to overlay the classic command-line interface onto a system which was not 


designed to use It. 


Finally, consideration is given to how small mobile systems, like the one used in this tool, 
will impact the task of system management in the future in terms of benefits and risks. 


Introduction 


The life of an on-call system administrator 
(sysadmin) is an interrupt-driven endeavor. When not 
beset by users or machines demanding his or her 
instant attention, he or she is surrounded by an array 
of pagers, PDAs, cell phones, and other messaging 
systems, all eager to alert him or her to fresh disasters. 
These seem to go off most frequently when the sysad- 
min is within range of being alerted about a problem 
but a significant distance from the nearest point from 
which to affect a solution. 


No longer limited to displaying just the same 
numeric string much of the time, many of these 
devices are sophisticated two-way, programmable 
messaging systems with considerable memory and 
CPU power. Sometimes they aren’t separate devices, 
but software built into cell phones or PDAs. Despite 
all these enhancements, the response to them is often 
the same as it has always been: to walk, run or drive to 
the nearest terminal to fix the problem. This is not 
only irritating to on-duty staff, it’s wasteful and expen- 
sive, especially when the problem is often something 
as simple as “the $DAEMON died” or ‘“$SERVER 
needs to be rebooted.” In the current climate where 
users and equipment are scattered across time zones 
around the globe, the answer “I'll be there as soon as | 
can” is not an acceptable response. | 


The General External Operators’ Remediation 
and Diagnostic Interface(GEORDI) offers an alterna- 
tive to the scenario mentioned above. GEORDI pro- 
vides a method for the diagnosis, triage and remedia- 
tion of system problems from the sysadmin’s current 
location. This is accomplished via a commodity PDA 
and wireless TCP/IP connection. Using existing 
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industry-standard software such as ssh [Ylonen] and 
sudo [Courtesan], GEORDI creates a secure connec- 
tion to a remote host without requiring additional host 
software. This approach minimizes the likelihood of 
introducing new exploits simply through the use of 
this access method. Interaction with GEORDI is 
through the native handheld user interface rather than 
the more traditional console/keyboard paradigm. 


We chose to focus our research in addressing this 
situation on the PalmOS family of PDAs. They hold a 
commanding market share over other handheld 
devices and offer mature development environments 
across multiple platforms such as Metrowerks’ ‘“‘Code 
Warrior”? for Microsoft Windows and Apple MacIn- 
tosh platforms, and the prc-tools GCC toolchain and 
pilrc resource compiler for many UNIX systems. The 
general architecture presented should be easily adapt- 
able to other platforms since the software it is based 
on is available under one or more open source 
licenses. 


An Itch to Scratch 


Like many other tools for system administrators, 
GEORDI came about as a result of the authors trying 
to scratch an itch. For one, we found that we were still 
traveling to sites or terminal rooms seeking out remote 
access for problems that were often trivial to solve in 
comparison to the effort expended to address such 
issues. Frequently, we were tasked with driving to 
work to restart a server or application whose death had 
been broadcast to our pagers. While emergency main- 
tenance has always been a part of a system administra- 
tor’s job, we found it increasingly frustrating in light 
of the growing sophistication of alert devices. Indeed, 
it was becoming commonplace for system profession- 
als to carry CPU power exceeding that of recent 
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legacy desktops. While it would not be possible to 
obviate every instance of on-site repair, we theorized 
that many midnight treks to the server room could be 
prevented with effective application of the devices we 
always had with us. 


The other facet of this was the desire to carry 
one’s system environment with oneself and to be able 
to copy it to new locations. Not every situation would 
involve a fresh disaster; even during normal opera- 
tions, it would be advantageous to take the current 
state of a task in progress and move it to another sys- 
tem or device. Desktop layouts, terminal window 
states, and even programs and scripts in execution 
should be portable across both large systems with 
high-speed connectivity, and smaller, less connected 
ones as well. 


Finding significant areas of intersection between 
these two efforts, we decided to work together on a 
tool that could serve as a sort of remote ‘“‘first aid kit.” 
It would let a sysadmin collect data on system health 
and activity, allowing him or her to make a decision if 
a trip to the site was warranted or if an issue could be 
addressed from his or her current location. This would 
require research in the areas of UI design, connectivity 
and security as well as investigations into the systems 
architecture of small, mobile computing platforms. 


The initial goals behind GEORDI then were: 
e To provide a way to quickly examine and fix 
system problems from arbitrary urban loca- 
tions. It would be nice to restart your webserver 
from the middle of the Gobi Desert, but that 
kind of scenario is far more dependent on 
industries and technologies not under our con- 
trol. It is best to focus our energies on those 
things more within our grasp. 
To do so using common, commercially avail- 
able handheld systems such as PDAs, palmtops, 
smart pagers, etc. With CPU speeds between 
33-200 Mhz, 8-64 MB RAM and 16-bit color 
displays, we now carry on our persons what 
used to sit on our desks 5-10 years ago. Addi- 
tionally, most IT departments are unlikely to 
fund or otherwise be able to justify the pur- 
chase of additional single-purpose gadgetry, 
especially for a large staff. 
To do so in such way that poses no greater 
security risks than already exist through current 
remote access methods. 
¢ To do so within the realm of current open 
source software licenses so that others have the 
chance to build on our work to suit their own 
needs. 
To encourage research and debate on what 
future tools for performing system admininis- 
tration tasks should look like, with the focus on 
a practical, needs-based UI that’s as portable as 
possible. Users and equipment are spreading 
around the globe and we’re expected to keep up 
with them. This can’t always be done from a 17 
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inch display with a 600 Mhz CPU connected to 
a T1 in the datacenter. 


Applications and usage models 


Desktops vs. Handhelds 


The idea of remote access from handheld devices 
is not entirely novel. Indeed, the presence of terminal 
applications on small keyboard-based organizers can 
be seen as far back as the early 1990s in the HP9S5LX 
palmtop and Sharp Wizard/Zaurus. At the time of this 
writing, there was even a terminal client and Lynx 
web browser for the HP 48 calculator [Costar]. Hand- 
held computers themselves go as far back as the early 
1980s with the Sharp 2100N, marketed in the US as 
the Tandy PC-1 Pocket Computer. 


Many connectivity options exist for more recent 
handhelds. Numerous VT100 [Hall], telnet [Ptelnet], 
ssh [GoldbergSSH] and other tty-lke clients are avail- 
able for most modern PDAs, including the PalmOS 
family of PDAs and PocketPC. The reasons for this 
proliferation of terminal clients is rather obvious. 
Now, as then, the world still largely runs on the com- 
mand-line when it comes to systems and network 
management. Graphical status tools may be ideal for 
displaying status and performance; to actually affect 
or control a system remotely from an arbitrary loca- 
tion, however, the only reliable constant 1s a terminal. 


While these applications present the sysadmin 
with the familiar command line interface, any attempt 
at sustained work will demonstrate that using these 
tools on a handheld 1s quite different from using them 
on a traditional system. The screen 1s smaller, and the 
keyboard is often laid out differently, if there is one. 
The API for the handheld may provide only limited 
support for text display outside of native forms-based 
support, resulting in emulation bugs or requiring term- 
cap entries specific to each terminal application and 
handheld used on the remote host. The PalmOS API, 
for example, has no concept of an actual console and 
all characters must be draw on the screen using bitmap 
coordinates with one of the WinDrawChar() functions 
[PalmOS]. Scrolling, placement and update are like- 
wise left as an exercise to the individual application. 


One approach to dealing with this is the one 
taken by tools such as VNC [Richardson, et al.] that 
provide a complete pixel-by-pixel replication of the 
remote system’s screen environment. VNC also pro- 
vides state-preservation that allows a user to move 
mid-keystroke from, say, a Sparc desktop to a Win- 
dows PC or Mac and pick up typing exactly where he 
or she left off. Depending on feature support in the 
client, these events can even be reflected back to the 
remote system the user just left, providing a useful 
means of remote support in a heterogeneous environ- 
ment. 


The chief problem here is largely one of band- 
width. VNC was originally designed for use in an 
environment where the primary network media is 
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ATM and the effort involved in shipping around 
chunks of a 1024x768, 24-bit desktop image is com- 
paratively small. This continues to work well over 
wires at 10/100 Mbit speeds but begins to suffer per- 
formance problems once the pipe drops below a T1. 
The situation worsens when one considers that the 
maximum speed for the PalmOS serial or IRDA port 
is 57,600 bps. In informal tests with PalmVNC on a 
33 Mhz Visor Platinum, we found approximately a 5-8 
second delay between the time one initiated an action 
on the Visor and the time that action was reflected 
back to us on the screen. When the connection is 
reduced to 19,200 bps, a speed reasonable to expect 
from CDPD or micro-cel carriers, the delay shoots up 
to 30-48 seconds. There are 802.11 modules available 
for a number of different PDAs on the market, but 
their short range limits their usefulness and can neces- 
sitate a significant infrastructure investment to provide 
coverage for a campus environment. 


Numerous UNIX vendors and individuals at one 
time or another have made some effort in non-CLI- 
based administration interfaces, each meeting with 
varying degrees of success. We chose to revisit those 
tools we had encountered previously in our 
careers,such as the Solaris AdminTool, IRIX System 
Manager and AIX SMIT. While they were generally 
focused only on administration of the local host they 
ran on, each came pre-installed on new systems from 
their respective vendors by default and each had a dif- 
ferent approach to the idea of system admin shells. 
The Solaris AdminTool focused primarily on the 
novice user, providing a way for him or her to quickly 
and easily perform user account management and 
peripheral/device control. SGI’s System Manager 
extended this somewhat further by building the tool 
into the normal user desktop menubar and providing 
greater detail on the status and configuration of 
disk,network and other peripheral devices. SMIT dif- 
fered significantly from the other administrative 
shells. Overall, it was probably the most directly use- 
ful to our work; its ability to record keystrokes as one 
stepped through its menu-driven UI and to convert 
these into shell scripts provided some of the inspira- 
tion for what later became GEORDIs Command 
Builder. 


In each tool, we also encountered a number of 
deficiencies. 

e Their proprietary nature and lack of support for 
managing systems remotely limited their use- 
fulness, even within the vendors’ product fami- 
lies. 

e They tended to do one or two things well, but 
fell significantly short in other areas. 

e Some tended to exhibit poor state/error control. 
Pushing the button and not getting an error dia- 
log didn’t always mean things worked. It was 
often necessary to drop to a shell to confirm the 
operation occurred as expected. 
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A subtle yet more crucial drawback in all of 
these tools was that they were designed for large, gen- 
eral purpose systems with a usage model that involves 
sitting down and committing to several minutes (or 
more) at console. It is almost expected that the user 
won’t finish the task or find what he or she is looking 
for without some digging, so the system is designed to 
accommodate and, in some ways, encourage this. 


Handheld systems in contrast follow a com- 
pletely different usage model. They are used for sec- 
onds at a time as people pick up the phone or dash 
through the airport. They are tossed in the car and then 
glanced at furtively for directions while we drive 
down the road. If a handheld exhibits any sort of 
“boot time”’ or forces the user to stop and focus on the 
unit, rather than the data it contains, it has failed as a 
useful device. Consequently, the data these devices 
store is equally brief. IP addresses,dates, passwords, 
error codes, building numbers and other similar scraps 
of information fill their memory. 


How this affects a system administrator’s ability 
to efficiently do tasks on one of these devices is not 
immediately apparent until the first time he or she 
must scribble out something like 

ps -aux | awk ’/luser/ \ 

{(printf(‘‘killall %s0’, $9) }’ | sh 
on a PDA terminal client using the stylus instead of a 
real keyboard. 


This is, as one might guess, far from optimal. 
What can be done? As system administration fre- 
quently requires the ability to interact with a system at 
its lowest levels, access to the command line is criti- 
cal, even if it is awkward and inconvenient to use in 
some situations. 


GEORDI Design 


UI Design 
Initial Efforts 


The GEORDI UI began life as something similar 
to a desktop GUI, but with an emphasis on being 
highly configurable and extensible. Menu items could 
be moved around and re-ordered, so that the fre- 
quently selected choices could reside on top. Com- 
mands and scripts, represented graphically, could be 
linked together by dropping them on or next to each 
other. The primary focus here was on modularity and 
configurability. We felt that we already had one or two 
strikes against us from a industry cultural perspective 
simply by virtue of the graphical nature of our tool. 


This initial version was passed around the table 
at local user group meetings, and the responses were 
largely negative. The UI was too confusing for the 
available screen real estate and quickly led to users 
being lost in a maze of icons, tear-off menus, drop- 
down lists and the like. The one tool they did seem to 
find and use consistently was the CLI popup, totally 
defeating the purpose of the tool. In the drive for 
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maximum configurability, we had inadvertently recre- 
ated those tools we resented so much on the desktop. 


In a number of ways, this turned out to be a 
blessing in disguise. Writing a Palm app using almost 
nothing but the Gadget resource involved some rather 
heavy lifting in the code. As this was only the first 
revision,things were bound to become worse. We still 
felt we were on the right track with the “LEGO 
Brick”’ model as most of the complaints seemed to 
focus on screen size and performance issues. 


Squeak 


Squeak is a modern implementation of 
Smalltalk-80 [Squeak], one of the original object-ori- 
ented programming languages and the progenitor of 
much of the OO programming movement in the 
1980s. An implementation 1s available for the Compaq 
iPAQ handheld. With a 200 Mhz StrongARM CPU, 
32 MB of memory and a high-resolution color screen, 
the iPAQ is a considerably more capable system than 
the Palm. Squeak also boasts a much richer set of UI 
and data type primitives than PalmOS. Additionally, 
Squeak’s VM architecture offers write-once portabil- 
ity, and the prospect of having usable Geordi clients 
for any of Squeak’s many supported architectures was 
extremely attractive. A Squeak version of GEORDI 
similar to the aforementioned “Brick” architecture 
was fashioned in short order, and a feature was added 
where one could drop scripts as objects onto a small 
TTY in the comer of the screen. Unfortunately, this 
nascent effort was shelved just as quickly as the first 
Palm implementation; serious bugs in Squeak’s graph- 
ical interface manager made testing and debugging 
impossible. These issues led to our decision to concen- 
trate exclusively on the Palm implementation of 
Geordi for this phase of our work.’ 


A Forms-based UI 


We noticed? that many of the UNIX commands 
used for reporting system status and configuration pro- 
duce output in a row/column format. The PalmOS 
API, coincidentally, provides extensive support for 
row/column table forms with a callback handler mech- 
anism allowing users to perform actions on the data in 
those forms. 


By wrapping the output inside PalmOS form ele- 
ments rather than just writing it out to the screen, we 
are able to attach event handlers to each table cell, 
allowing a variety of actions or additional related 
dialogs or forms to be displayed in response to each 
tap. Through this we are able to provide a coherent 
way to execute and display the results of commands 
such as top(1), df(1), netstat(8), ifconfig(8), etc. In retro- 
spect, this seems quite an obvious approach, but we 


'This has since been addressed and resolved as of August 
2001. Returning to this platform is one goal of future work 

2Actually, it’s more like we were knocked on the head with 
this by our friend and colleague Jim Dennis. After testing 
yet another version of the Palm GUI, Jim observed that he 
“‘just want(ed) a ps table where IJ can tap on things and kill 
them!” 
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are not UI experts and there is a cultural bias in our 
profession that seems to say “‘If it doesn’t have a con- 


sole mode, it can’t be powerful enough to be useful.” 


disk) net |ifacejgraphy lag] cli |build 
User PID %Mem 2% CPU Command 


root, 276 0.4 0.0 Susr/bin/ X11 
root, 803702 0.0. fusre’sbinsirg 
armadilo 4610.6 0.0. ssh datt.com, 
root 278 O81 00 fsbin/getty : 
root 279 0.1 00 fsbin/getty ; 





Figure 1: Process listing from remote host. 


In Figure 1, we see a process listing from the 
remote host. The buttons across the top of the screen 
lead to similar forms, which provide access to other 
common system tools like those mentioned above. To 
send a signal to process 278, we tap on the PID col- 
umn and are presented with the display in Figure 2. 


disk] net |ifaceigraph log { cli jbuild 


User PID &Mem % CPU Command 
root. 2f6 0.40.0. fusr/binZx1) 


(Restartl 


EGE + Gina) 


Cancel 





Figure 2: Signaling process 278. 


From this dialog, we can easily set the nice value 
of the process or send it any valid UNIX signal. Simi- 
larly, to see what PID 278 is running, we can tap on 
the ps table column containing the command name to 
see the full text of the command being executed under 
that PID. 


Finally, if necessary, we can pop up a text form 
similar to the one in Figure 3 to enter a specific com- 
mand. 


This experience taught us an important lesson in 
UI design and usability. Good tool design should flow 
from both a specific need and philosophy where the 
manifesto of the tool precedes its actual creation. The 
most successful UIs are those which impart a “‘Zen of 
... design on their applications. They fill an actual 
need, not a marketing goal, and are consistent in form 
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and function. The success of the Mac and Palm are 
very much tied up in this. We feel GEORDI follows 
this because the forms and other UI elements it uses 
are the same as those found in the DateBook or 
PhoneBook. Even command-line tools share this to 
some extent. -V usually will give a version number, -v 
verbose output, -q quiet operation a single — to repre- 
sent standard I/O and so on. 


| disk| net | iface|graph| log | cli [build 


I i<e i On ler: Se 





Oe eee 


AO POT SEHRE FAO HCH OAL TADAGHE COR WIAAMNS CORDED EAOHODOEE CHADTOVSH HUB OKS CER HETAH 


Figure 3: Text box for command. 





Communications Issues 


There are a number of communications issues 
that present potential problems for using handheld 
devices for remote system administration and monitor- 
ing. Service availability is a major one. As of this 
writing there are only a handful of wireless data carri- 
ers, and even fewer whose networks provide IP con- 
nectivity. Instead, most wireless carriers are based on 
store-and-forward or other non-persistent, non-stateful 
technologies. One example of this is the Palm.net ser- 
vice for the Palm VII family of wireless PDAs, which 
uses the BellSouth pager network. Under this “‘trans- 
actional”’ model, data requests are sent from the 
PalmVII to a proxy server which then converts them 
into proper HTTP requests to retrieve the web page 
requested by the Palm VII. A separate connection 
returns the requested data to the PDA. 


For those networks that do provide a PPP or 
PPP-like service on their network, the picture is better, 
but not by much. Connection speeds range between 
9600 and 38,400 bps. For our work, we used the 
OmniSky service, which is a CDPD network support- 
ing connections up to 19,200 bps.? There can be sig- 
nificant delays on the order of 20-60 seconds, or more, 
to establish a connection to a remote site and then the 
same or longer during the lifetime of the connection. 
Often, latency on the wireless part of the connection 
can exceed the timeouts for a TCP/IP connection, 
causing it to drop and forcing the user to restart his or 
her session. This leads to the interesting result where a 
simple network like Palm.net can end up providing a 
better overall user experience. Since it does not 


3We discount the Metricom Ricochet 128K service as its 
future is undetermined at this time. 
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employ protocols which depend on a continuous con- 
nection to function, it appears to the user to be more 
robust. 


The Bandwidth Basement 


While networks like Palm.net may not allow for 
protocols like ssh to be run over them, the bandwidth 
available is still sufficient for our purposes. The Pal- 
mOS Web Clipping Developer’s Guide recommends 
that applications using the Palm.net service should 
send no more than 70 bytes of payload data per query 
and receive no more than 360 bytes per response 
[PalmPQA]. This is after a 5-60% compression ratio 
of the transmitted data, depending on whether images 
or text are being sent. Similar restrictions exist for 
devices like email pagers. At first glance, this might 
seem too restrictive for our purposes. Closer inspec- 
tion reveals these limitations to be rigid, but less con- 
fining than we are initially led to believe. 


mame Max Command Outputin bytes 


memAverage (50% compression) 
c—=>Nin 
PQA Spec 
ncstat —- 
top a 
fh eee 


o 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 
Diagram 1: Transfer sizes. 


Here we have a small group of common com- 
mands a sysadmin might run to get a sense of the 
overall health of his or her system and track down 
potential problems. As can be seen from the graphic, 
the general trend is that the number of bytes generated 
by these commands is well within the guidelines rec- 
ommended by Palm. Even in the maximal cases, none 
of the data ever reaches even 1KB in size. This gives 
us a good idea where the basement is in terms of mini- 
mum acceptable bandwidth.4 For faster links, e.g., 
9600 bps and above, response time should not be an 
issue as long as we limit the duration of the connec- 


tion to what’s required to get our work done. 


‘These results were achieved by sending the script 

df -k|we -c;top -b -n 1 

awk 'NR >6 && NR < 20 (print)’ | 

we -c;netstat -rn | we -c 
to several email lists the authors belong to, each with signifi- 
cant subscriber bases of systems professionals, running a va- 
riety of Linux,*BSD and Solaris systems and compiling 
mean, min and max stats on the returned results. No attempt 
was made to filter out NFS mounts, loopbacks, virtual inter- 
faces, etc. Since this data was purely text-based, we assumed 
a 50% compression ratio 
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GEORDI Security 
GEORDI Security Basics 


With a good idea of the parameters for the raw 
communications space we were in, we turned our 
attention to security. We knew that the capability to 
form an encrypted, preferably authenticated, connec- 
tion to the remote host would be critical to the success 
and use of GEORDI. If we could not provide this 
functionality, the tool would be largely useless save in 
an academic context of how NOT to implement a 
GEORDI-like tool. Control of access to privileged 
commands was equally if not more important, as it 1s 
much easier to gain physical control over a handheld 
system than it is a laptop or desktop. Most privileged 
remote access is allowed with the assumption that, in 
addition to whatever electronic security is in effect, 
the user will still have considerable physical control 
over the access device. This is not nearly as certain a 
proposition with handheld systems. 


While the PalmOS was a constraint or hindrance 
in some aspects of this project, there were side bene- 
fits to these when it came to security. For a start, the 
PalmOS is a single-threaded OS which does not pro- 
vide a shell or user environment one can login to. 
Limited system memory provides for a very limited 
number (4 under PalmOS 3.5) of network sockets 
which must be shared by inbound and outbound con- 
nections. The Network Library supports the Berkeley 
Sockets API, but only through a wrapper layer that is 
Opaque to client and server-side connections. To limit 
the amount of information available about the systems 
it contacts, GEORDI does not store usernames, 
passphrases, keys, etc. in any permanent or temporary 
databases on the Palm device. These are all held as 
variables within the program segment itself and are 
wiped when authentication timeouts occur or when the 
program exits. This provides protection against them 
being copied off the PDA through surreptitious beam- 
ing [Kingpin] or transferred to another system as a 
result of a sync operation. 


A Daemon-Based Approach 


We initially considered a daemon-based 
approach, where a daemon on the server side would 
manage client connections and provide both access 
and privilege management facilities. A GEORDI 
client would connect to the remote server, present 
some sort of credentials in the form of a signature or 
key and request authentication. Upon success, the 
GEORDI client would be sent a “‘package”’ of capa- 
bilities outlining what it could do and how long those 
capabilities lasted. 


A Capability would represent a command or 
series of commands the client was authorized to per- 
form. This would be sent back to the server along with 
the Key when GEORDI wanted to perform an action 
there. Upon success, the server would execute the 
command for the GEORDI client and return the 
results. The TTL indicated how many times the client 
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could use that capability before it had to request 
authorization again. Policy indicated whether the key 
was timestamp or iteration-based. Finally, Server-side 
Directives gave the server the ability to command and 
control the client. If a client device was lost or kept 
trying to perform operations beyond the scope of its 
privileges, a server directive could be sent to disable 
the GEORDI Client. 






aah | Server-side 
Capability |Key |TTL [Policy | Directives 


Figure 4: Capability packet diagram. 


This was ultimately rejected for traffic as well as 
security reasons. For one, the worst case of a senior- 
level person needing access to a wide variety of com- 
mands could lead to a situation where a storm of capa- 
bility data would need to be loaded on a GEORDI 
client at each startup. This might be acceptable on a 
high-speed wired network, but over a slow wireless 
link, it would result in significant startup delays. Addi- 
tionally, this kind of system could expose detailed 
information about available system tools and other 
sensitive server configuration details in the capabili- 
ties block if the encrypted session was ever compro- 
mised. Finally, there was the ever-present danger of 
attacks on the server daemon itself and possible 
exploits therein. A general antagonistic attitude in the 
security and systems community towards new dae- 
mons cemented the cons of this approach in our 
minds, and we decided to look elsewhere. 


The ssh Approach 


We had avoided an interactive solution using 
something like ssh because of bandwidth concerns. 
The size of data that would fly back and forth as keys 
were exchanged and the CPU time needed to do the 
necessary cryptographic computations was definitely a 
concern when aiming for a timely connection. Having 
seen just how much our other approach could con- 
sume, we decided to have another look at it. lan Gold- 
berg, through the TGssh [GoldbergSSH] application, 
demonstrated that is was possible to implement a 
functional SSH client on a handheld system — specifi- 
cally the Palm Pilot Professional — with a rich variety 
of encryption algorithms such as 3DES, IDEA, RSA, 
Blowfish, and others. Our implementation hardware 
was a more advanced Handspring Visor Prism, so it 
was encouraging to see that ssh had been implemented 
on such an early model Palm. Tests of TGssh over a 
serial link and IRDA at speeds between 19,200 and 
38,400 proved that such an application was quite 
usable from a communications standpoint. 


At the same time, we were invited to speak at 
BayLISA® on our work up to that point. We performed 
an informal survey of the audience and found that the 


‘the local LISA chapter for the San Francisco Bay Area 
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majority considered password-based ssh to be an 
acceptable tool for performing remote administration; 
of that majority, about half admitted to regularly ssh- 
ing in as root. While this certainly does not reflect the 
most strict and secure remote access procedures, it 
does provide insight into the where most place them- 
selves along the security/convenience spectrum. 


The choice of ssh as an access method also pro- 
vided additional benefits with regard to user logging 
and access to privileged commands. Once logged in, 
we can make use of any access or privilege control 
mechanisms already on the system. SSU [Thorpe] 
held some initial attraction for its use of distinct pass- 
words for privileged operations, per-user command 
configuration, tight coupling to ssh and account-less 
login. In the end, we felt that sudo was more suited to 
Our purposes. Since our access of systems is solely 
from the outside by users of potentially varying 
authority and responsibility, we had to assume a stance 
of trusting users as little as possible. Since we were 
already vulnerable to whatever bugs or holes exist in 
ssh, the ability in sudo to do more detailed logging and 
run commands as a user other than root tipped the bal- 
ance in its favor. 


General Security Issues with Handheld Systems 


Despite the measures we have employed in the 
security of GEORDI itself, systems like GEORDI 
introduce some unique threats to the area of system 
and network security simply by virtue of the devices 
they run on. The most prominent of these revolve 
around the mobility and size of the device that runs 
GEORDI. The worst case scenario is loss of control or 
removal of a PDA from the hands of an authorized 
user. Hardware-based authentication proves only that 
the device is trusted and known to the system and says 
nothing about the person using it. Precautions must be 
taken to guard against Bob grabbing Alice’s PDA and 
running off with it. A simple physical tether like the 
‘The Bond”’ [Force] would help. 


Should this still somehow occur, Alice would 
quickly call the office to have her server passphrase or 
keys repudiated. A more forward thinking sysadmin 
would have also installed a screen-locking program 
such as “LockMe!” [Witte], “JotLoc” or ‘‘Grid- 
Lock”’ [GridLock] which locks out the device itself 
after a certain period of time. Access is regained 
through the entry of a certain passphrase, as in the 
case of LockMe! or through the reproduction of a cer- 
tain pattern as used by GridLock. These are analogous 
to screen-saver lockouts in the desktop world but are 
more effective on the Palm. Zero-length boot time and 
lack of access to the underlying OS contribute to this. 


The device can be reset, but the reset process is a 
physical, multi-step operation; it is accomplished by 
depressing the pinhole reset switch at the back of the 
device and subsequently depressing one of the scroll 
buttons. A simple soft reset does not flush alarms or 
pending system events, so it should also not disable 
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the lockout program. It is possible for the device to be 
put into a debug mode, under which access via the 
serial port is possible, but this has to be explicitly 
enabled via a Grafitti [Grafitti] stroke during normal 
operation prior to the reset action. As with any secu- 
rity-related tool or application, it is advisable to test 
several applications before making a selection for pro- 
duction use. A battery of tests to ensure the utility 
secures the correct resources and works properly on 
the model and OS version of the PDA you are using is 
highly recommended. 


Other problems occur as a function of the wire- 
less communications technology itself. Encryption 
only over the wireless part of the trip from the client to 
the remote host, proprietary protocols and software, 
and weak or flawed encryption are all common prob- 
lems when dealing with wireless networks. The latter 
two are greater issues which affect both corporate 
wireless LANs and mobile devices. 


We attempt to minimize exposure of the remote 
system by implementing a timeout of three minutes 
per connection, after which the user is forced back to 
the initial login screen to re-authenticate. GEORDI 
originally operated in a _ connection-per-command 
mode to force constant key regeneration, but the over- 
head of 30 seconds-1 minute per connection over the 
OmniSky significantly reduced the usability of the 
tool. 


We recognize that there are just some things that 
can’t be done on a system the size of PDA. There will 
be some cases where GEORDI will not be able to pro- 
vide the necessary remediation capability needed to 
fix a particular problem. Some of these may involve 
network outages, or require the use of a tool or com- 
mand whose input or output GEORDI is unable to 
properly represent. Currently, GEORDI does not pro- 
vide support for access to systems which are inside 
complex network topologies involving multiple fire- 
walls, DMZs and the like. This could most likely be 
overcome with some sort of ‘“‘chat script” system or 
additional prompting during the connection phase for 
a user to input a one-time password or additional key. 
There may also be policy-based reasons within an 
organization which would preclude the use of some- 
thing like GEORDI. 


Implementation Details 
Client Implementation 


The handheld device itself is a Handspring Visor 
Prism, although we use the standard PalmOS 3.5 API, 
ignoring model-specific features such as color. The 
wireless device is a Novatel Minstrel S CDPD modem 
using the Expedite chipset (used for many devices in 
the “‘Minstrel’’ family) with connectivity provided by 
OmniSky.§ 

Systems constraints within the PalmOS. architec- 
ture preclude the assignment of a static name to any 


6See www.omnisky.com for more info 
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particular device. This holds true for built-in devices 
such as the onboard serial and IRDA port as well as 
modules such as the Minstrel. Devices are instead 
identified at the API level by the service they provide 
and must be polled each time an application wishes to 
begin using them. 


Functionally, this works out well; An application 
need only make a request for access to the PPP service 
to make a connection out to the net. We have success- 
fully used this to connect to target hosts via the 
OmniSky as well as over the built-in IRDA port. Con- 
nections on other PalmOS handhelds using other net- 
work devices should therefore work similarly. 


Security is handled in two parts. Transaction 
security is provided by the GEORDI client via the 
encrypted ssh connection. General device security is 
provided by the PalmOS security application, although 
@Stake security services [Kingpin] has warned of a 
vulnerability in this that allows it to be easily cracked. 
We have therefore augmented our implementation 
with a third-party application which restricts the use of 
the handheld itself as mentioned above. A full survey 
of available solutions is beyond the scope of this 
paper, but we found the GridLock and JotLoc 
[PDABusiness] applications suited to the task. Given 
the wide range of PalmOS PDAs available for sale, 
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test-driving the available offerings is recommended 
before settling on a particular application for your own 
use. 


Server Implementation 


GEORDI is designed to take advantage of exist- 
ing user management/access facilities as much as pos- 
sible, thereby freeing the administrator from having to 
worry about Yet Another Set Of Configuration Files. 
If an administrator is already happy with a host’s ssh 
and sudo. configuration, he or she has all that is 
required to allow GEORDI-equipped handheld users 
to access the system. If not, it will be necessary to set 
up ssh and sudo first. Below is an extract of the more 
important aspects of the sshd_config and sudoers files 
we used in our development and testing efforts. 


One thing to note about the sudoers file is that 
we create a separate User_Alias called GEORDI. It is 
reasonably easy to embed usernames into the forms 
that make up the GEORDI UJ; therefore a responsible 
party could make and install GEORDI on a group of 
corporate handhelds and hand them out to their sys- 
tems staff. Forcing users to login in under specific 
accounts lets us exploit the features of sudo more fully 
than would be possible with ordinary user accounts. 
Taking this to it’s logical conclusion, one could go so 
far as to set up a chroot jail area and populate it only 


User_Alias 


User_Alias 
User_Alias 


Runas_Alias 


Cmnd_Alias 


Cmnd_Alias 
Cmnd_Alias 
Cmnd_Alias 
Cmnd_Alias 
Cmnd_Alias 
Cmnd_Alias 
Cmnd_Alias 


Cmnd_Alias 
Cmnd_Alias 
Cmnd_Alias 
ec al 

Cmnd_Alias 


Cmnd_Alias 


Host_Alias 
Host_Alias 
Host_Alias 


/#F root and 
root 
*wheel 


PRIMARY 


LOCALSTAFF 
GEORDI 
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PRIMARY=armadilo 
LOCALSTAFF=benfell,star,torin, gerbil, rmadillo,kylosohr 
GEORDI=geordi, geordi2,eastbldg,westbldg,oncall 


OP=root,operator 


DUMPS=/usr/etc/dump,/usr/etc/rdump,/usr/etc/restore, \ 
/usr/etc/rrestore,/usr/bin/mt 
KILL=/bin/kill 
PROC=/usr/bin/nice,/usr/bin/renice 
PRINTING=/usr/etc/1pc,/usr/ucb/1lprm 
SHUTDOWN=/usr/etc/shutdown 
HALT=/usr/etc/halt,/usr/etc/fasthalt 
REBOOT=/sbin/reboot,/usr/etc/fastboot 
SHELLS=/usr/bin/sh,/usr/bin/csh,/usr/bin/ksh, \ 
/usr/local/bin/tcsh,/usr/ucb/rsh 
SU=/usr/bin/su 
VIPW=/usr/etc/vipw,/etc/vipw,/bin/passwd,/usr/sbin/visudo 
INSTALL=/usr/bin/dpkg 


MODS=/sbin/lsmod,/sbin/insmod,/sbin/rmmod 
VOL=/bin/mount,/bin/umount,/usr/bin/eject 


RKLABS=miyazaki,otomo,shirow, gainax,ghibli 
AREA66=gecko,iguana,chameleon,komodo,basilisk,tokay, gila 
GEORDI=AREA66 


users in group wheel can run anything on any machine as any user 


ALL=(ALL) ALL 
ALL=(ALL) ALL 


ALL=ALL 


ALL=PASSWD:DUMPS,KILL, PROC,MODS, VOL 
AREA66=NOPASSWD: KILL, PROC, VOL, REBOOT 


Listing 1: sudoers file. 
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with those commands and devices that those in the 
GEORDI group needed to use to do their jobs. 


[sea 


serverKeyBits 1024 
LoginGraceTime 180 
KeyRegenerationInterval 600 
PermitRootLogin no 
IgnoreRhosts yes 
StrictModes yes 
XllForwarding no 

KeepAlive yes 
SyslogFacility AUTH 
LogLevel INFO 
RhostsAuthentication no 
RhostsRSAAuthentication no 
RSAAuthentication yes 
PasswordAuthentication no 
PermitEmptyPasswords no 
SkeyAuthentication no 


Leal 
Listing 2: sshd_ config file. 


GEORDI in action 


At base, GEORDI is a forms-based UI wrapper 
for an RSA/DSA-authenticated ssh connection to a 
remote host running sudo. The actual over-the-wire 
commands sent by GEORDI to the remote host are the 
equivalent of “ssh user@host.subdomain.domain sudo 
$SOME_COMMAND STRING.” There is a built-in 
three minute usage window for each GEORDI session, 
during which the ssh connection remains up. This cor- 
responds to the maximum inactivity time allowed by a 
PalmOS handheld before it is automatically powered 
off. Even if this timeout is disabled, GEORDI will 
return to the main authentication screen after the three 
minute period and drop its current connection (if any) 
to the remote host. 


On startup, GEORDI reads in a database of 
approximately 60 UNIX commands. These are a mix- 
ture of navigational, network, device and user access 
commands which exist under most UNIX variants and 
which are not specific to a particular device or OS dis- 
tribution. At the same time, GEORDI also loads 
scripts or commands created in previous sessions by 
the user with the Command Builder. GEORDI itself 
can be run without these databases, but the Command 
Builder feature is disabled if they are missing. It is 
assumed that the user will have their PATH and other 
environment variables configured properly in order to 
use these commands. Not every flavor of UNIX stores 
its commands in the same directories and providing 


any sort of pathing information violates the GEORDI © 


security model. 


Currently, GEORDI requires that the user type in 
the FQDN or IP address of the remote host at the start 
of each session. A username and certificate passphrase 
is also required to attempt connection. This passphrase 
is intended for an ssh daemon using RSA/DSA certifi- 
cates on the remote host. We have tried to make the 
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code as modular as possible, with the expectation that 
users may need to accommodate something like a 
SecurID challenge/response system or legacy SSH 
servers. 


If the user authenticates successfully, he or she is 
presented with a screen similar to that shown in Figure 
1. From there the listed processes can be manipulated 
as necessary by tapping on the appropriate control. In 
addition to the controls and scripts provided on this 
screen, a user can construct his or her own custom 
commands through the Command Builder by tapping 
the “Build” button. 


epee ee a nO 





GEORDI 
General External Operators 
Remediation and Diagnostic 
Interface 


Tes. 42. 67.39 
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Figure 5: Login page. 
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Figure 6: Command builder. | 


It 1s here that the aforementioned command bes- 
tiary is put to use. New commands or scripts are con- 
structed by tapping on the button containing the 
desired keyword followed by any additional symbol 
characters or options in the button rows below the 
command row. Different sets of keywords are 
accessed by tapping on the “Nav,” “‘Net,” “‘Admin,” 
or “Stat” commands. Keywords like adduser, mount, 
df, and the like are organized under “Admin,”’ netstat, 
ifconfig, route, etc. under ‘‘Net”’ and so on. The option 
list changes to display only those options for the high- 
lighted command. Saved scripts appear on the drop- 
down list shown on the main screen. 
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Configuring the Command Builder 


In the version presented here, the Command 
Builder acquires its data from a companion loader pro- 
gram called GDBI, for GEORDI DataBase Installer. 
This should be run once for each new GEORDI instal- 
lation on a particular handheld and then deleted. This 
approach was taken due to resource constraints in the 
PalmOS. The program itself is written in C and is eas- 
ily modified. 


The GDBI tool creates a PalmOS record 
database called ‘““TrkDB” which contains the actual 
commands shown in the Command Builder as well as 
metadata on that command’s relationship to others in 
the database. This was done to allow for an eventual 
feature where commands could be repositioned or re- 
ordered according to use frequency or user preference. 
The basic layout of the Builder is a series of “Tracks” 
with commands at the top, followed by regex and 
punctuation characters in the center with command- 
relevant option characters along the bottom track. 
Command sections can be changed along the Com- 
mand track by tapping on one of the “Nav,” 
“Admin,” or ‘“‘Net”’ buttons off to the left. 


Individual records in the TrkDB database have 
the format in Listing 3. 


We expect to have a number of tools available in 
the near future that will simplify this process down to 
a CSV-delimited text file suitable for conversion into a 
PalmOS database, easily installed on the Palm. 


What’s to stop someone from creating a “script 
kiddie” command database and using GEORDI to 
wreak havoc? Indeed, not much. However, the condi- 
tions under which this kind of attack would succeed 
are the same as those involved in most other access 
exploits. Adherence to best practices security mea- 
sures such as keeping OS and WKS patches current, 
disabling deprecated or insecure services, and exercis- 
ing good user account hygiene are the best defenses 
against this sort of attack. Additionally, while the 
GEORDI UI makes a good interface for basic triage 
and remediation of system problems, it’s a lousy inter- 
face to crack with and is one use case where the 
attacker would certainly be better off with something 
like a laptop. 
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Tools Used 


The GEORDI client was built using the PalmOS 
3.5 API, prc-tools 2.0 GCC cross-compiler, pilrc 2.7 
form description language and Guikachu form 
designer. These all freely available for downloading 
off the net at the following respective locations. You 
will need the first three to build or work on GEORDI. 
Guikachu is nice to have for forms design. 
e PalmOS API and_ related documentation: 
http://www.palmos.com/dev 
e prc-tools: http://sourceforge.net/projects/prc-tools/ 
e pilrc: http://www.pilrc.com or http://www.ardiri. 
com/palm/pilre 
e Guikachu: http://cactus.rulez.org/projects/ 
guikachu/ 


Outstanding Issues and Future Work 


GEORDI in its current form is not perfect, but 
we feel it represents a reasonable attempt at a remote 
system administration tool for handhelds. One imme- 
diate missing feature is the ability to access systems 
which require staging across firewalls or DMZs. Addi- 
tionally, GEORDI is not yet capable of authentication 
via hardware related tokens or access paradigms 
which require some sort of human-entered one-time- 
password to gain access. 


The GUI is a good effort for a device like the 
Palm with a limited forms-based API. Other systems 
and devices offer a range of features and functionality 
and we will probably pursue some of our original UI 
goals on platforms such as the Compaq iPAQ or one 
of the embedded Linux platforms. In the other direction, 
we have received interest from colleagues in porting 
GEORDI to even smaller platforms such as the RIM 
Blackberry. 


There is work to do in the realm of security and 
authentication, since widespread use of handhelds, 
wireless networking, wearables and the like challenge 
the basic notions of what a host is and force us to 
reevaluate our threat models. The advent of removable 
media on handheld devices like the Handera 330, 
Palm mS50x and Sony Clie offers some interesting pos- 
sibilities in regards to the use of hardware tokens or 
keys to control operation. A number of commercial 
security software vendors, such as RSA, have either 


typedef struct { 
int BuildID; /* Command ID *] 
int LeftID; /* ID of the Build command to the left of BuildID */ 
int RightID; FES " " " " right of BuildID */ 
int trackpos; /* position w/in the Command Track af 
int track: /* Track this command is on */ 
int section; /* Section(Nav,Net,Admin) that this command is in */ 


UInt16 CmdTxtLen; /* 

UInt16 FlagTxtLen;/* 

Char* CmdText; i 

Char* FlagText; ie 
} BuildCmdObject; 


Length of the command text uy 
Length of the option text = 
pointer to the command text itself ey 
pointer to the flag/option text ay 


Listing 3: TrkDB database record format. 
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fielded or announced a port of their technology to the 
Palm and other handheld platforms. 


We welcome any and all contributions and com- 
ments on this work. We are particularly interested in 
hearing from those who might see an application for 
GEORDI on a organizational or enterprise-level scale. 


Conclusions 


The current array of handheld devices used to 
alert sysadmins to problems are capable of assisting 
with solutions as well. We have stated that failure to 
exploit these resources will leave us at a disadvantage 
as staff and machines become more mobile and global 
in scope and location. We have introduced GEORDI, a 
PDA-based system using existing best-practice remote 
access and privilege management software, as a first- 
order example of using handheld systems to aid in the 
diagnosis, triage and remediation of system problems. 
We have looked at other remote access applications 
and administration tools, noting that tools which con- 
form to look and feel specifications for the target plat- 
form are generally more efficient than those that 
impose an external one. The implementation of 
GEORDI as presented meets many of the needs of 
today’s mobile sysadmin, and will be developed fur- 
ther as interest increases. 


Availability 


Further information on GEORDI as well as the 
software can be found at http://www.geordi.org. 
GEORDI is made available under the GNU General 
Public License. 
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ABSTRACT 


We describe active measurements of topology and end-to-end latency characteristics between 
several of the DNS root servers and a subset of their clients using the skitter tool developed by 
CAIDA. We gather a sample of clients for each monitored DNS root server, combine these 
samples into a common target list and then actively probe these targets and analyze their 
connectivity. We identify the subsets of destinations that have large latency connections to all 
instrumented root name servers and discuss their geographical make-up. Our goal is to build an 
analytical framework for evaluating the optimality of root server placement and its impact on the 
efficiency of the DNS service. The skitter tool and the methodology we propose can also be used 
for monitoring the end-to-end performance in large networks and for assessing the optimality of 


web servers placement in general. 


Introduction 


The Domain Name System (DNS) 


The Domain Name System (DNS) provides 
name resolution, that is mapping between host names 
and IP addresses [8]. The DNS is an enormously 
important service used by virtually all internetworking 
software, including e-mail and web browsers. In 
essence, DNS is a distributed database that a) allows 
local control of its segments; b) makes data in each 
segment available across the entire network using a 
client-server scheme [9]. Robustness and adequate 
performance are achieved by replication and caching. 


Programs called name servers constitute the 
server half of the DNS client-server mechanism; each 
name server is responsible (authoritative) for its own 
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piece of the database. Clients (resolvers) create queries 
and send them across the network to name servers. A 
query process starts when an end user application pro- 
gram contacts a local name server to resolve a host 
name. If the local name server does not have this name 
cached, it queries a root server and gets a referral to a 
name server who should know the answer. The local 
name server recursively follows referrals until it gets 
an answer. The most popular implementation of the 
DNS specifications is the Berkeley Internet Name 
Domain (BIND) software [10]. The DNS protocol 
handling requests to name servers and their responses 
is described in RFC-1034 [8]. 


The process of name resolution is transparent to 
an end user, but may contribute significantly to an 
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Figure 1: Existing root name servers. 
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overall delay of establishing connection. Huitema and 
Weerahandi [11] found that name resolution delays 
exceeded two seconds in nearly a third of their trial 
cases. They attributed this poor performance to the flat 
structure of the domain name space and to name 
servers overloading. They also found that some of the 
root servers exhibited unacceptably high loss rates. 


In this paper we study the relationship between 
the geographical distribution of DNS clients and laten- 
cies of their connections to the root servers. Our goal 
is to understand whether the overall performance of 
the DNS can be improved if existing root servers are 
re-arranged to bring them topologically closer to cer- 
tain groups of clients. This problem is also closely 
related to the question of where additional root servers 
should be deployed in order to provide maximum ser- 
vice improvement to worldwide Internet users. 


The Root Server System 


Root name servers (currently, 13 total), are an 
essential part of the Internet infrastructure. Each name 
server is responsible for a portion of the naming hier- 
archy tree that is used to translate host names into IP 
addresses. The root servers are the first to be queried 
when a client’s name server does not have a requested 
host name in its cache. A typical load is 5000-8000 
queries per second and it appears to scale linearly with 
traffic [12]. 


Table 1 below shows the current locations and 
controlling organizations of the existing root name 
servers. 


The Root Server Selection Advisory Committee 
(RSSAC) is the DNS root server technical advisory 
committee for the Internet Corporation for Assigned 
Names and Numbers (ICANN). One of RSSAC’s 
responsibilities is to provide ICANN with recommen- 
dations regarding optimal locations for root name 
servers (both existing and future ones). RSSAC has 
asked CAIDA for assistance gathering measurement 
data to help determine such architecturally strategic 
locations. The problem is two-fold: 

e Are the current locations optimal or 1s there 
unnecessary redundancy that can be elimi- 
nated? 

e Where should ICANN place additional (or relo- 
cate existing) root name servers? 


We have developed a methodology for identify- 
ing and depicting sets of destinations that appear to 
have consistently large latency connections to all 
instrumented name root servers. This methodology, if 
applied at all current and potential future root server 
locations, can be useful for answering RSSAC’s 
needs. 


CAIDA’s skitter Measurements 
CAIDA uses the skitter tool [1] to actively mea- 
Sure connectivity and performance of the network 


between root servers and a subset of their clients. skit- 
ter sends a small packet to a target host and records the 
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forward IP path traveled and the round trip time (RTT) 
required to reach that host. CAIDA skitter monitors 
probe many thousands of destinations several times 
per day, thus providing data on topology and end-to- 
end latency characteristics between the skitter host and 
its target destinations. 


We deployed the first root server skitter monitor 
co-located with the F root name server in August 
1999. This monitor probed a target list of F’s clients 
gleaned from a tcpdump on the F’s network. In June 
2000, we began monitoring the E and L root name 
servers using corresponding lists of their clients. By 
October 2000 we had deployed three more skitter mon- 
itors: one co-located with the A and J roots, one at the 
K root, and one at the K peer (RIPE, Amsterdam) 
servers. Monitoring of the M root in Tokyo began in 
January 2001. We hope to place monitors at roots B, 
D, G, H and I in the near future. J is currently co- 
located with A and so does not require its own moni- 
tor. As of August 2001, the C root server had not yet 
responded to RSSAC’s request to host a skitter monitor 
at their site. 


CAIDA also has carried out passive measure- 
ments of the root and top-level-domain (gTLD) 
servers [13]. Brownlee, et al., used two traffic meters 
located at UC San Diego and captured the number of 
requests sent to each of the 13 root name servers and 
11 gTLD servers, their response time, and the loss 
rate. They examined the long-term behavior of the 
name server system and proposed a model of Internet 
congestion based on these experimental data. 


Target Lists 


The DNS Clients List 


Initially, each skitter monitor used its own probe 
list made up of its own clients. However, if each skit- 
ter monitor uses a different probe list, it is difficult to 
either compare results or to draw global conclusions. 
We needed to create a global target list that would in 
some sense stratify the routable Internet (IPv4) 
address prefix space. We proposed to achieve such 
representative coverage by including a destination 
from each routable IP prefix in a new target list. In 
September 2000, when we built our current DNS 
Clients , there were nearly 90,000 globally routable 
prefixes [2]. 


We created the September 2000 DNS Client des- 
tination list from two sources: 
e combined client lists from each root server 
(49,374 addresses) 
e addresses from CAIDA target lists for other 
projects (8,944 addresses) 


From the data gathered statically at each root 
server location by tools such as tcpdump or cflowd, we 
culled 49,374 IP addresses that belonged to different 
routable prefixes. If many client IP addresses were 
from the same routable prefix, we chose the host that 
we observed querying the root server most often. 
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Though an imperfect weighting of the client popula- 
tion, this method allows us to focus on a single client 
list that reasonably reflects global Internet connectiv- 
ity to the instrumented root servers. 


To increase prefix coverage, we added addresses 
from our other skitter destination lists [3]. These 
addresses, which now comprise about 15% of the 
DNS Chients list, are probably not local name servers 
but rather hosts on a network that either have or may 
in the future have a name server. Therefore, data quan- 
tifying performance of root servers for these future 
potential DNS-root client networks are also relevant 
for our project. 


As we deploy additional skitter boxes at other 
root servers and obtain their local client destination 
lists, we will merge these addresses into the global list. 
In particular, if a particular prefix is represented by an 
IP address from our other non-DNS-client lists and we 
find another host in that prefix in a local DNS client 
list, we will replace the initial placeholder host with 
this latter IP address. 


Characteristics of the DNS Clients List 


The current DNS Clients list contains more than 
58,000 IP destinations, covering 8406 _ origin 
Autonomous Systems (ASes) and 184 countries. Table 
2 shows the top ten top level domains, origin ASes, 
and countries represented in this target list. Note that 
some of our lists have deliberately tried to include 
hosts from as many different countries as possible at 
the expense of proportional representativeness of per- 
country connectivity. This bias may linger in the DNS 
Client list to the extent that it draws on those other 
lists. 


We determine the top level domain with a 
reverse DNS lookup to find the host name associated 
with the IP address. Note that of the 58,000 IP 
addresses on the current list, more than 21,000 do not 
have PTR records and therefore their host names are 
unresolvable. We determined the origin AS for a given 
IP address via the BGP routing tables from Route- 
Views [2] snapshot from 4 April 2001, by finding the 
longest matching routing prefix and then noting which 


AS advertised that route. CAIDA’s NetGeo tool [4], 
[14] estimates the geographical location of the IP 
addresses. This procedure may be imprecise, particu- 
larly for hosts at an ISP’s site. If a site does not have a 
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Figure 3: Geographic distribution of destinations in 
the DNS Clients list by continent. The numbers in 


parentheses are percentages. 
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Figure 4: Dates we started monitoring the DNS 
Clients list. 
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DNS LOC record and does not include geographical 


hints in a host naming scheme, then NetGeo relies 
upon whois entry which usually refers to company 
headquarters. This, in turn, is not necessarily reflective 
of the actual geographical location of the host. Figure 
3 shows the distribution of targets by continent. 
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Figure 2: “Top Tens”’ of the DNS Clients list. 
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We have used the combined DNS Clients list 
since the fall of 2000 on the skitter monitors at the root 
server locations. Figure 4 shows the exact dates when 
we began probing this list from each root server skitter 
host. 


Issues with the DNS Clients List 


There are important advantages to using the 
same list on each root server skitter monitor. A com- 
mon list serves as a yardstick against which we can 
compare characteristics of the different root server 
networks. Stratifying the IPv4 space by probing as 
many routable prefixes as possible yields a representa- 
tive macroscopic view of Internet topology from root 
server locations. Note that the list is also geographi- 
cally diverse and thus allows us to explore the depen- 
dence of RTT on the geographical location of a desti- 
nation. We recognize that the geography is among the 
primary factors determining the latency of Internet 
connections and have explored geographic and topo- 
logical correlations with performance in more detail 
[5, 6]. 


By measuring the same destination list simulta-_ 


neously from each root server, we can identify a group 
of destinations that show high latency from all moni- 
tored root servers. High latency could be due to the 
bottleneck bandwidth along the path to the target host 
often at the last hop or due to an unfavorable topologi- 
cal location of the target host relative to the root 
servers. If a set of such high latency destinations clus- 
ters either geographically or topologically and does 
not have systematic regional bandwidth problems or 
other political constraints, it might be a candidate 
region that merits a new root server. 


An apparent disadvantage of monitoring the 
merged DNS Clients list is that we cannot use these 
data to decide how well a particular root server 
responds to its own specific clients. This problem 
arises due to an internal BIND load balancing feature 
[10]. There is a code in all recent versions of BIND 
that causes name servers to intelligently select among 
alternative queryable root servers. BIND measures the 
round trip time for each of multiple answers from can- 
didate servers and sorts these values into groups based 
on the observed values of RTT. It directs subsequent 
queries to servers in the closest group, in a round robin 
fashion. As a result, a name server close in perfor- 
mance terms to a particular root server will query that 
server most often, only occasionally querying other 
servers that are further away. However, we know 
which destinations in our list were frequent clients of 
which particular root server, and can use local subsets 
of the DNS client lists to study individual server-spe- 
cific issues. 


Results and Analysis 


In this section we analyze two sets of data, 30 
days long each. We collected the first set of traces 
between December 1, 2000 and December 30, 2000, 
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and the second one between March 6 and April 4, 
2001. In both sets, we used the same DNS Clients list 
on all DNS root server skitter monitors. However, there 
are two important differences between the sets. 

e Monitoring of the M-root server had not begun 
as of December 2000. We obtained traces on 
the monitors co-located with the A, E, F, K, K- 
peer, and L root DNS name servers. In March 
2001, the M-root monitor was operating, but 
the L-root monitor experienced some local con- 
nectivity problems and was temporarily discon- 
nected. Therefore, the second set consists of 
traces obtained at the A, E, F, K, K-peer, and M 
root DNS name servers. 
itskitter software, which considerably increased 
probing efficiency. The daily number of probes 
sent by each monitor in March data is 15-60% 
higher than in December data. 


Measurements 


Each monitor probes destinations in the DNS 
Clients list between seven and 13 times per day. The 
frequency of sampling depends on processing capabil- 
ities of skitter hosts and also decreases somewhat when 
the network is congested. In each cycle through the 
list, skitter probes usually reach between 31,000 and 
33,000 destinations. The number of unique destina- 
tions reached during weekdays in our March, 2001 
measurements ranges from 36,000 to 33,000 and dips 
during the weekends (see Figures 5 and 6). 
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Figure 5: Average in each probe cycle (March, 2001). 


Comparison of the daily number of replying des- 
tinations in the December 2000 and March 2001 data 
confirms an overall declining trend apparent in Figure 
6. We found that the loss rate of target hosts from the 
DNS Clients list is (1.8+0.2)% per month. Destina- 
tions may stop replying to skitter ICMP probes for a 
variety of reasons (firewalls, internal changes of IP 
addresses in businesses, etc.). We plan to expurgate 
non-replying destinations from our target list and to 
replenish it with new destinations again gathered stati- 
cally from the root servers. Our goal remains to repre- 
sent each globally routable IP prefix in the updated 
DNS Clients list. Note that the number of such 
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prefixes continues to grow and is now greater than 
100,000. 


Number of destinations 
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Figure 6: The number of unique destinations replying 


per day (March, 2001). 
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Figure 8: Number of replies collected (March, 2001). 


skitter monitor records RTTs to replying destina- 
tion hosts. If intermediate hops along the path failed to 
answer skitter probes, but the final destination still 
responded, we included such a responding but incom- 
plete path in our analysis. Each CAIDA skitter host 
sends between 450,000 and 800,000 probe packets per 
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day and collected between 250,000 and 450,000 
replies during the course of our measurements (see 
Figures 7 and 8). 


We analyze two metrics of connectivity: hop 
count and round trip time from the root name server to 
the hosts in the target set. IP (layer 3) hop count is a 
natural connectivity metric that characterizes topologi- 
cal proximity of a skitter source to its target set of des- 
tinations. 
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Figure 9: The distribution of IP path length, April 4, 
2001. 


Figure 9 shows IP hop count distributions for the 
six root server skitter monitors that ran the DNS 
Clients list on April 4, 2000. E, F and L are in Califor- 
nia; A is in the Washington DC area, K is in the 
United Kingdom, M is in Japan. The curves are not 
normalized; the y-axis shows the actual number of 
probes (highest for the F monitor, lowest for the L 
monitor). The L skitter monitor had consistently fewer 
complete probes per cycle than others, suggesting 
problems with its local connectivity. Since February 
2001 its connectivity has been intermittent. 


The x-axis value that corresponds to the peak of 
the distributions (the mode) depends primarily on two 
parameters: the geographical distribution of the targets 
in the list and the connectivity of the skitter source. 
The peak positions for A, E, F, and L root server mon- 
itors (all in the US) indicate that they are near the edge 
of their local networks and/or near a major exchange 
point. The IP hop count distributions for the K-root 
monitor (in the United Kingdom) and for the M-root 
monitor (in Japan) are shifted to the right, implying 
that these monitors are further away from most of the 
DNS Clients list destinations (unsurprising, since the 
list is heavily dominated by North American destina- 
tions). The IP hop count distribution for K-peer is 
rather similar to the one for K-root and is not shown in 
the figure. 


Values of RTT (i.e., latency), observed in skitter 
data depend on the geographic and topological posi- 
tion of the skitter monitor with respect to the destina- 
tions it probes. Latency also depends on the conditions 
of the Internet along paths to those destinations 
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(congestion, routing instabilities, etc.). We found that 
RTTs exhibit significant diurnal and weekly varia- 
tions. Internet paths tend to be less congested on 
weekends, when RTTs to all destinations drop consid- 
erably from their weekday values. 
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Figure 10: The 90th percentile of RTTs for the F-root 
skitter monitor in December, 2000. 
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Figure 11: The persistence of large latency destina- 
tions. 


Large Latencies 


Clusters of hosts that have particularly large 
latencies as measured from all root name server skitter 
monitors suggest a potential deficiency in the current 
Internet infrastructure. A large latency could be due to 
the location of the roots relative to the client or due to 
the local connectivity of the client. In order to identify 
target hosts that have high latency from the set of cur- 
rently monitored root servers, we analyzed the daily 
distributions of RTTs seen by root server skitter moni- 
tors. 


In each probe cycle we consider the value of 
RTT to a destination as large if it is above the 90th per- 
centile of the overall RTT distribution for this cycle. 
Typically, large RTTs are longer than 500 ms, some- 
times as high as 1000 ms. It is necessary to deal with 
the RTT distributions in each cycle separately because 
of large diurnal variations in the state of networks 
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(more congested during the business hours, less con- 
gested at night). Figure 10 illustrates the daily and 
monthly variability of the 90th percentile values 
observed by the skitter monitor co-located with the F- 
root server. The graph shows that the maximum value 
of the 90th percentile of RTT distributions observed in 
a day of the data can be as much as 1.5 times higher 
then the minimum value. A significant decrease in 
overall network latency during the weekends and/or 
holidays is also clearly seen. 


We then define a destination as having large 
latency during a given day if on that day it had large 
RTTs in at least half the cycles on all root server moni- 
tors. We increase the statistical robustness of our 
results by aggregating them on a monthly basis to 
ignore transient problems that are repaired relatively 
quickly. Figure 11 shows how many destinations had 
large latency and for how many days during the thirty 
day periods starting on December 1, 2000 and on 
March 6, 2001. The first (left-side) maximum in both 
curves is due to the random variations in connectivity 
that caused a number of destinations to have large 
latencies for a day or two. The second (right-side) 
maximum reflects destinations that consistently have 
large latency on every (or almost every) day during 
the corresponding period. 


We then selected the destinations that had large 


_latency for at least 24 days during the period of mea- 


surements (974 of them in December, 1051 of them in 
March) and mapped them to their origin ASes and to 
their countries/continents. Figure 12 shows these data 
organized by origin AS, that is, the AS advertising 
routing information to the Internet. Each AS listed 
represents more than 1% of the large latency subset. 
Of the 7882 origin ASes represented in the DNS | 
Clients list, 282 ASes were associated with the large 
latency destinations we found in December 2000. In 
March 2001, the corresponding numbers were 8406 
and 316. 


Figure 13 displays the same data sorted by coun- 
try. Of the 184 countries represented in the DNS 
Clients list, 105 and 114 contained high latency desti- 
nations in December 2000 and in March 2001, corre- 
spondingly. Each country listed in Figure 13, con- 
tributes more than 1% of this large latency subset. 


We see the following changes between the 
December and March analysis: 

e Thailand, Jordan, Georgia, Costa Rica, Brazil, 
and Fiji contributed less than 1% to the large- 
latency subset of March 2001, while 
Bangladesh, Turkey, Bulgaria and Nigeria con- 
tributed less than 1% to the December subset. 

e The number of large latency destinations in 
India, Romania and South Africa has decreased 
between December and March by 20%, 36% 
and 36%, correspondingly. 

e The number of large latency destinations in 
Ukraine more than doubled, and in Chile it 
increased almost five-fold. 
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Figure 14 compares the make-up by continent of 
the DNS clients list and of the two large-latency sub- 
sets. Percents shown include all the data, not just the 
values listed in Table 15. It is clear that the general 
geographical pattern of large latency destinations 
remains nearly the same in both samples. As expected, 
monitoring our target list from the M root location 
caused the number of large latency destinations in 
Asia to decrease: from 274 (28.1% of the subset in 
December) to 247 (23.5% of the subset in March). At 
the same time, the number of large latency destina- 
tions in South America increased: from 166 (17.0%) 
to 260 (24.7%). There are two possible explanations 
for this. The connectivity to South America may have 
deteriorated since the first sample. Alternatively, the 
apparent degradation we see may result from not hav- 
ing the L root server monitored in the second sample. 


To differentiate between these two possibilities, 
we analyzed the December 2000 data set with paths 
from the L skitter monitor excluded. The total number 
of large latency destinations increased from 974 to 
1050, with the number for each continent increasing 
proportionally. If it were the L-root name server site 
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that primarily provided lower RTTs to South Ameri- 
can destinations, then exclusion of these data would 
cause an unproportional increase of this continent 
share in the large latency subset. We do not observe 
this. We thus hypothesize that the increase observed in 
the March 2001 data is not caused by the lack of the 
L-root data, but rather reflects an actual (although, 
possibly temporary) change in connectivity. 


Figure 14 shows that Africa, Asia, and South 
America IP addresses account for over 60% of the 
observed large latency destinations, but less than 14% 
of the total client list. The exact numbers are: 15% 
versus 0.9% for Africa, 26% versus 9.8% for Asia, 
and 21% versus 3.3% for South America (averages of 
the both data sets). The African destinations have the 
highest relative increase across the two data sets. Does 
this mean that a new root server should be placed 
there? 


Before we can draw any conclusions about the 
cause of the large latency responses, we must measure 
the bottleneck bandwidth to these large latency desti- 
nations to ensure that the last hop across a slow 
modem link is not the primary cause of the delay. It is 
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Figure 12: Origin ASes of large latency destinations. 
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also possible that incompleteness of our monitoring 
infrastructure somewhat skews the results. For exam- 
ple, we see that the proportion of large latency destina- 
tions in Asia decreased when we included the data 
obtained with a skitter box co-located with the M root 
server in Tokyo. The deployment of skitter monitors 
near other root servers and augmenting our target list 
with their clients is likely to change at least some of 
the results reported here. 


Conclusions and Future Work 


CAIDA’s skitter measurements can be used with 
local client lists to analyze topology and performance 
characteristics of the network between a root name 
server and its typical clients. Other placement issues, 
such as distance to the edge of the local network, peer- 
ing relationships, choice of upstream transit providers, 
are visible from the graphs provided by the daily sum- 
maries generated automatically from each skitter moni- 
tor’s data [7]. 


skitter measurements with the combined DNS 
clients list can identify clients that have large latency 
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to each of the current root server locations being mon- 


itored. To minimize bias with respect to large latency 
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destinations, measurements need to include monitor- 
ing from all 13 root servers. We hope that the remain- 
ing root operators will soon be hosting skitter monitors, 
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which do not interfere with name server operation at 
all. We would like to thank those root operators who 
have hosted our monitors. 


Further examination with other tools are needed to 
determine the primary cause of the large latency. If we 
can eliminate sites that have low client bandwidth at the 
end of the path, we will have a subset of destinations that 
can guide the selection of new sites for root servers. 


We suggest that any site under consideration for 
a root server could run a skitter monitor for at least six 
months using the augmented DNS clients list as well 
as the large latency clients list to determine perfor- 
mance characteristics of the network between the pro- 
posed name server site and its potential clients. Issues 
such as distance to the edge of the local network, rich 
peering relationships, and adequate upstream transit 
from multiple providers are good prerequisites to 
choosing potential sites. 


Note that placement of new root servers should 
also take into consideration prospects of advancing 
Internet growth. Therefore more than just current large 
latency destinations should be considered in selecting 
potential new root server sites. Empirical data gath- 
ered from macroscopic performance measurements 
across large segments of the IPv4 topology provide 
valuable input into the decision process. In addition, a 
model that simulates geographic patterns of the Inter- 
net use should be developed, tested and applied to pre- 
dict future DNS needs and trends in root server usage. 


We believe that our methodology and results are 
also applicable to many common problems such as 
optimizing web server placement or monitoring the 
performance of a particular network. In the latter case, 
if the bandwidths are known, then monitoring the 
RTTs to hosts of the network with the extit{skitter} 
tool (or similar) will immediately identify a poorly 
connected subset of the network. 
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ABSTRACT 


The Internet Domain Name System (DNS) is an essential part of the Internet infrastructure. 
Each web site or email lookup involves traversing a tree-structured distributed database to 
complete the mapping from a hostname to an IP address. The root and top level domain (TLD) 
nameservers form the highest level of authority over the Internet naming hierarchy, and are thus 
potentially involved in reaching any and every URL or email address we seek. We use passive 
measurements to analyze performance of these critical nameservers from a client network’s 
viewpoint. 


We use NeTraMet meters on a university campus to take passive measurements of DNS 
response time, request loss rate and request load to the root and gTLD (generic top level domain, 
e.g., .com, .net, .org) servers. 


From these measurements we produce strip charts that are useful for day-to-day monitoring 
of one’s Internet connectivity, since they reveal changes in network behavior on paths between 
one’s local network and the global servers without the need to actively inject traffic into the 


network. We are developing a monitoring tool to produce such plots in near real time. 


Introduction 


DNS, the Domain Name System, is responsible 
for translating between hostnames used by people and 
corresponding IP addresses needed by software. The 
data for this mapping is stored in a tree-structured dis- 
tributed database where each nameserver is authorita- 
tively (responsible) for a portion of the naming hierar- 
chy. 

The DNS protocol [1] 1s a request/response pro- 
tocol based on UDP transport. BIND [2], the Berkeley 
Internet Name Domain System, is the reference imple- 
mentation used by most sites. Local nameservers con- 
tact root nameservers and then traverse the DNS tree 
until their query arrives at a server that has the answer. 
Root servers provide referrals to nameservers for 
country-code domains (e.g., .au, .uk, .us), and generic 
top-level domains (gTLDs, e.g., .com, .net, .org). A 
referral is basically an answer that says “I do not 
know the address of yahoo.com, but here is the 
address of the .com servers who will have that infor- 
mation.” 


BIND has a built-in load balancing mechanism 
when a query results in more than one answer, as hap- 
pens for a query for the root zone (13 answers) or 
gTLD zones (11 answers). When BIND gets a 
response with multiple answers, it keeps track of the 
Round Trip Time (RTT) to each of the servers in the 
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answer and sorts them into bands. BIND will then 
round robin among the servers in the band with the 
lowest RTT, but also periodically reduces the RTT 
stored for each server in other bands. These far away 
servers will thus eventually be in the closest band, 
BIND will then query and resort them based on a 
more recent RTT. This technique causes BIND to usu- 
ally choose the servers that are nearest in terms of 
latency, and spread the load across them, but also to 
re-calibrate itself in case a server’s performance was 
anomalous rather than representative. 


As well as load balancing, BIND caches replies 
it receives from other nameservers. Each answer car- 
ries a Time To Live (TTL) value, telling the local 
nameserver how long it may locally cache that answer. 
For frequently used domain names BIND will usually 
have a cached answer. As well as improving response 
time to the user, caching dramatically reduces the load 
on upstream nameservers in the tree. In other words, 
caching makes the DNS scale. 


Figure 1 shows the location of the global root 
and gITLD nameservers. Each has a one-letter name, 
1e., A, B, ..., M, and is identified by city. The servers 
are not evenly spread throughout the world — they are 
clustered on the east and west coasts of the US. For 
example, the A, C, D, G, H and J roots and the A and 
G gTLDs are all located in the vicinity of Washington, 
DC. Similarly, there are four roots and four gTLDs on 
the US West Coast, near San Francisco and Los Ange- 
les. The roots are run by individual organizations, the 
gTLDs are all administered by Network Solutions. 
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The root and gTLD nameservers are crucial to 
the Internet infrastructure. Until mid-2000 the root 
servers also served the gTLDs. As the growth of the 
Internet increased the workload on the roots, the .com, 
net, and .org domains were moved off the root system 
onto a separate layer of ‘global top level domain’ 
(gTLD) servers run by Network Solutions. There are 
11 of these gTLD servers. While the hardware and 
Operating systems of the root servers is architecturally 
diverse, with several manufacturers and operating sys- 
tem vendors represented, all 11 gTLD servers are 
identical IBM AIX machines, distributed around the 
world. 


We use a traffic metering tool called NeTraMet 
[3] to examine behavior of the root and gTLD servers 
from a client site’s perspective. We run NeTraMet on 
top of an OC12 (622 Mb/s) link monitor, CoralReef 
[4], that sees university traffic via an optical splitter on 
the wide area circuits connecting the university to the 
Internet. We measure request rates, response times 
(RTT) by matching response and request packets, and 
request loss rates. 


A recent paper on Internet performance includes 
DNS name resolution latency measurements. Huitema 
& Weerhandi [5] found that the end-to-end latency of 
name lookup exceeded two seconds in 29% of the 
cases. Our measurements do not show nearly this 
amount of delay, however they are not end-to-end 
measurements, but rather edge of campus to root 
servers or gILD servers and back. Perhaps the dis- 
crepancy in the observations derives from a slow or 
congested Internet connection at the point of their 
measurements or is due to efficient caching on our 
campus. At the time of Huitema & Weerhandi’s mea- 
surements, the root servers also served the gTLD 
domains and thus may have been overloaded. 


In the next section, we describe our measurement 
methodology, and then discuss the client-side mea- 
surement results. 
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Measurement Methodology 


Our measurements are passive, which means we 
observe the traffic flowing by, rather than actively 
Injecting any traffic into the network. As it observes 
DNS packets, our traffic meter performs data reduc- 
tion, such as computing response times. The meter 
writes the reduced data to ‘flow data’ files for later 
analysis. 


Our campus network is connected to the com- 
modity Internet and to three research/academic net- 
works. In May 2000 we installed one OC3 (155 Mbps) 
traffic meter, our commodity meter, to monitor the 
commodity Internet link. Our campus network topol- 
ogy is such that there is no single point where a traffic 
meter can see traffic for the entire campus on all four 
external links. Instead, in January 2001, we placed a 
second OC3 meter at a boundary point within the cam- 
pus network where it could see traffic for the inner 
part of the network, including a large fraction of the 
traffic to the commodity link and two of the three 
research/academic links. We call this our edu meter. In 
July 2001 our network configuration changed. We 
responded by reconfiguring our edu meter to monitor 
an OC12 link at a point in the new topology where it 
could see traffic to and from all four external links. 
Initial measurements in June and November 2000 used 
our commodity meter; the January 2001 measurements 
use both meters and the July 2001 measurements use 
only our OC12 edu meter. 


We also have data measured at a site in New 
Zealand; unfortunately the request rate there was too 
low to provide reliable estimates of response times or 
request loss rates for the global root servers. Even so, 
our New Zealand data correlates well with that col- 
lected at San Diego. 


Our traffic meter [3, 6, 7, 8] is an open source 
implementation of the IETF’s Realtime Traffic Flow 
Measurement (RTFM) architecture for network traffic 
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Figure 1: Location of root and gTLD servers. Each city lists servers (root: gTLD) using their one-letter names. Note 
the uneven geographical server distribution, with high concentrations on the US East and West Coasts. 
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flow measurement [9, 10, 11]. It is a highly config- 
urable, passive, real-time link measurement tool, and 
has been extended to use the CoralReef library [4] to 
read packet headers from either a live network or from 
a trace file. 


We used the traffic meter to measure response 
times for the global DNS root and gTLD nameservers 
by configuring it to capture DNS request packets and 
their corresponding response packets. The meter main- 
tains queues of packets for each source-destination 
address pair and uses the ID field of the DNS header 
to match each incoming response with a queued 
request. 


We also configured the meter to measure the 
number of ‘unanswered’ DNS requests, 1.e., requests 
for which our meter did not capture a response. We 
use 50 bins for our distributions, with a logarithmic 
response-time range of 7 to 700 ms; response times 
above 700 ms are counted in a single overflow bin. 
Requests are considered unanswered if they do not 
receive a response within 10 times the highest bin 
value, i.e., 7 seconds. 


We filter our captured data to include nameserver 
traffic travelling in both directions. To ascertain the 
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degree of asymmetric routing affecting our global 
DNS traffic, we configured our meters to count DNS 

e requests that receive a matching response. We 
use these to compute response times, which 
include the server response time as well as the 
network travel times. 
‘unanswered’ requests. We compare these with 
the matched requests to produce plots of the 
request loss rate. 
‘unrequested’ replies, 1.e., response packets for 
which our meter did not previously capture a 
corresponding request. 
DNS requests may be unanswered for several reasons: 

e A request may come from a host with an 
invalid IP address, for example one from ‘pri- 
vate’ address space [12]; a reply cannot be 
routed back to such a host. Our meter is config- 
ured to 1gnore requests from addresses that do 
not belong to prefixes announced by our cam- 
pus. 

e A query may be badly formed. For example 
DNS queries should only contain a single ques- 
tion; queries with multiple questions violate the 
DNS protocol specification; the root servers 
will drop such requests. Some root servers see a 


Root Requests at UCSD, Jan 13-20 2001, scale 0-200 packets 
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Figure 2: DNS requests to root servers reflect our local BIND’s view of the servers. Here BIND is favoring A and F 
roots (we see clear diurnal variations), and sending few requests to J, K and M. BIND stops sending requests to 
D, H and I at 2000 on Wed 17 Jan, indicating that connectivity to them has been lost. 
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significant number of queries whose DNS 
header indicates 256 queries in the packet, 
when in fact there is only one — a Microsoft 
byte-order bug affecting the header field [13]. 
Asymmetric routing may cause a request and 
its response to travel via different networks, so 
that a meter may see only one of these two 
packets. As indicated above, our meters are 
placed and configured so as to minimize this 
problem. 

A packet may be dropped on the way to the 
nameserver, at the nameserver, or on the way 
back. 

Overall, our request loss rate plots give a good indica- 
tion of losses in the network or at the nameservers. 


Finally, we measure the total data rate in each 
direction on our commodity link. We compute rates 
every ten seconds and use this interval to build distri- 
butions for traffic rates in both directions. We were 
curious about traffic rates since the link in question 
was a rate limited (20 Mb/s) ATM OC3 circuit and we 
wanted to verify that the rate-limiting was not affect- 
ing our request loss rate measurements. 


We collected flow data from the traffic meters at 
5-minute intervals, and computed the corresponding 
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median values. For each of the 13 root nameservers 
and 11 gTLD servers, we collect the number of 
requests sent, the response time, and the loss rate. Not 
all nameservers use BIND; older versions of the 
Microsoft servers ask only the A servers (first in the 
list of nameservers in a referral), resulting in dispro- 
portionately higher query rates to the A server. We dis- 
carded data intervals (of five minutes each) if there 
were less than 10 queries in the interval, 1.e., too few 
queries to produce statistically defensible data for that 
interval. 


We do see data to each of these servers due to 
internal algorithms in the BIND software that spread 
the load when there is more than one possible choice 
of nameserver to contact. Observing the spread of 
requests across the root or gTLD servers provides us 
with BIND’s view of the state of those servers, and 
provides a sensitive indicator of changes 1n a server or 
its network paths. 


Experimental Results 


We have data from four time periods: June 2000, 
November 2000, January 2001 and July 2001. Results 
from our commodity meter in June 2000 showed high 


Root Request Loss Rate at UCSD, Jan 13-20 2001, scale 0-100 % 
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Figure 3: Heavily loaded root servers (C, G and B) show high and variable loss rates, especially during weekdays. 
H root has almost 100% losses until connectivity fails at 2000 on Wed 17 Jan. Other servers show short loss 


spikes, indicating network losses. 
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unanswered-request or unrequested-reply rates, pri- 
marily due to asymmetric routing. To overcome this 
idiosyncrasy in our topology, we chose a set of local 
nameservers whose requests and responses travel via 
the commodity link, and configured the commodity 
meter to filter out DNS packets to and from other local 
nameservers. This filtering reduced the ‘unanswered’ 
and ‘unrequested’ counts to negligible levels. 


Due to local routing policy, our commodity meter 
does not see DNS request or response packets for two 
of the roots. In January 2001 we began using our edu 
meter, which sees traffic for all the root and gTLD 
servers, and higher DNS traffic rates than for the com- 
modity meter. Early experience with the edu meter 
showed a significant reduction in unanswered-request 
rates, but it also showed ‘unrequested-response’ rates 
of the same order. This indicates that our meter was 
seeing asymmetric routing, possibly via the fourth 
(unmetered) external link. 


We changed to our OC12 edu meter in July 2001. 
Data collected since then shows negligible levels of 
‘unrequested’ responses. We believe that our request 
loss plots are reliable for November 2000, and from 
July 2001 onward. Our January 2001 data covers three 
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consecutive weeks, for the other periods our data cov- 
ers periods of only two to four days. We will concen- 
trate on the January data to describe request rates, 
request loss rates and response times, and refer to the 
other data to see trends over time. 


We use two types of graphs: strip charts and 
server performance ‘4-plots.’ In the strip charts we 
plot data for either the 13 root nameservers or the 11 
gILD servers on a single figure with time on the x- 
axis and stacked narrow strips on the y-axis, each strip 
with data for a single server. The time period is a full 
week (Saturday to Friday) so workday variations, 
weekends and holidays are clearly visible (for exam- 
ple, the A and F servers in Figure 2). The server per- 
formance 4-plots show median response times, request 
loss rates, total query rates, and median overall load 
on the rate-limited commodity link. 


Times on the plots are indicated in the format 
ddThh [14], i.e., day, T, hour of day. We use UTC 
times — they are eight hours ahead of the local time 
zone, i.e., 8 a.m. San Diego time is 1600 UTC. This, 
together with the Saturday to Friday format rather than 
the more typical Sunday to Saturday format causes the 
weekday peaks to appear shifted to the right. 


Root Response Time at UCSD, Jan 13-20 2001, scale 0-300 ms 
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Figure 4: DNS root response time traces are normally flat with occasional spikes (A, E and F). Overloaded servers 
have persistently high response times, e.g., H (only occasional dots plotted), C and G. B is close to overloading, 
having good response times during the weekend, but poor response (with diurnal variations) during the week. 
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Strip Charts: Root Nameserver Performance 


Our first goal in this study was to develop an 
understanding of how the global root and gTLD name- 
servers behave as viewed from our campus. We pro- 
duced strip charts for the 13 root servers (A to M) and 
the 11 gTLD servers, plotting the number of requests, 
median unanswered request percentage, and median 
response time. Values are all plotted on the same verti- 
cal scale (shown in the title at the top of the graphs), 
with high values clamped at the maximum. 


Figure 2 shows DNS requests to the root servers 
for the week January 13-20, 2001, as seen by our edu 
meter. Monday, January 15 was Martin Luther King 
Day, a holiday in the US; request levels are lower on 
this 3-day weekend than during the week. Flat tops on 
the curves correspond to times where the query load to 
that server was more than 200 per five minute interval 
as seen for F root during weekdays. Requests are 
spread across all servers, with A and F the most heav- 
ily used. BIND uses its own round trip time measure- 
ments to determine closest servers and uses those 
more frequently, as described in the first section. 


We lost connectivity to the D, H and I roots at 
about 2000 on January 17; connectivity to I was 
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restored about 1500 on January 18. Our normal routes 
to these servers all go via the same research network, 
so the plots indicate a failure in that network. The flat 
sections of the request plots for D, H and | (Figure 2) 
show that BIND reacted by dramatically reducing its 
request rate to those servers, waiting for them to reap- 
pear. 


Figure 3 shows the percentage of unanswered 
requests to the root servers; we omit time intervals 
with too little data (<10 requests) since they are not 
statistically valid. Request loss rates are usually a few 
percent, but these losses are not generally visible to 
users because BIND (at the local nameserver) masks 
them by caching earlier responses, by retrying 
requests using other servers (rather than resending to 
the same server), and by preferring servers that 
respond quickly. 

The H server, which had loss rates above 90% 
until we lost connectivity to it late on 17 January, was 
particularly bad. Response times for the H root are the 
worst on Figure 4 — they appear on the plot as occa- 
sional dots at about 360 ms. 


Each server also showed request loss rate spikes 
in the 10% to 25% range. Four of the root servers are 
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located in California, another six are in the Washing- 
ton DC area. traceroute shows that packets to servers 
in each of these two groups follow common paths 
until they are close to the servers. Spikes at different 
times for different servers within these groups suggest 
congestion at points beyond the common segments of 
the paths. The additional delay may derive from the 
network near the servers, or at the servers themselves. 
Losses that occur across several servers at the same 
time indicate congestion near the measurement meter. 
The C and G servers show higher and quite variable 
loss rates, typically around 70%. Our routes to C, F 
and G root go via our commodity Internet link, then 
through different ISPs to each server. Their loss pat- 
terns and response times differ noticeably, suggesting 
that the observed variability for C and G indicates 
either congestion at or near those servers or, more 
likely, overloading of the server machines themselves. 


Figure 4 shows observed response times for 
requests to reach root servers and responses to return. 
Roots A, F, E, K and L showed fairly flat response 
times, with short variations suggesting periods of con- 
gestion. Roots C and G have high response times and 
are highly variable, reflecting their loss behavior. 
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B root shows very good performance on Satur- 
day 13 and Sunday 14 January, with response times 
varying between 7 and 12 ms. Over that weekend B 
has the lowest root response time, (the next lowest 
was F, 18 to 22 ms). As Figure 2 shows, BIND recog- 
nized this, and sent most of its DNS requests to B dur- 
ing that time. After the weekend, however, B’s perfor- 
mance deteriorated — its unanswered request rate 
increased and its response time increased dramatically. 
BIND responded by sending requests to other root 
servers instead. The data is consistent with a server (B, 
in this case) being unable to handle its request load. 


Figure 4 also shows roots A, I and K with small 
but marked (10 to 20 ms) extended steps in response 
time, lasting 12 hours or more. To determine whether 
these changes were due to route changes, we exam- 
ined data collected by CAIDA’s topology mapping 
project [15] during the week shown in Figure 4. For- 
ward path topology traces were available for paths 
between our university and the A and K roots, col- 
lected at intervals of about 50 minutes. In that week 
(13-20 January 2001) we saw few forward path 
changes for the A root, but many forward path 
changes for one or two hops within the path from our 
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university to the K root. These path changes did not 
appear to be correlated with changes in round-trip 
time. Distribution bin sizes limit the precision of our 
5-minute median response times, nonetheless they lie 
within one bin of the observed skitter round-trip times. 
We believe that the steps in our response time traces 
may simply be artifacts introduced by our choice of 
bin sizes. 


Strip Charts: gTLD Nameserver Performance 


Figures 5-7 exhibit generally similar behavior to 
the root server behavior discussed above. Most 
requests went to the B, D, E and F gTLDs; these four 
gTLDs are all located in California, so BIND favors 
them because they have lower response times from 
our campus than other gTLD servers. There were con- 
siderably more gTLD requests than root. requests, 
reflecting the size of the domains involved. 


Figure 6 is similar to Figure 3, except that it 
shows 5-minute median loss rates for the gTLD 
servers instead of the roots. We observed a regular 
daily pattern of 100% loss during a 30 minute period 
twice a day as certain gTLD servers reload the .com 
zone (>2 GByte). This pattern was also visible from 
New Zealand’s meter, in spite of the substantially 
lower DNS request rate there. 
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Figure 7 shows the observed response time for 
gTLD servers. Response time spikes at different times 
for different servers suggest congestion, most likely 
away from the measurement point. Losses that occur 
across several servers at the same time usually indi- 
cate congestion near the measurement meter. 


The very clear response time steps, for F at 2000 
on Sat 13 Jan and for C at 1600 on Mon 15 Jan, indi- 
cate route changes in paths to or from those gTLD 
servers. Figure 5 shows that BIND reduces its request 
rate to F during the route change. We do not see a sim- 
ilar change in request rate for C because it is nearer to 
the US West Coast, and BIND was sending compara- 
tively few requests to it. In each case normal routing 
and response time were restored after a few hours. 


4-plots: Correlations between DNS metrics 


Figure 8 compares behavior of the A and F 
gTLD servers from Saturday 27 to Wednesday 31 Jan- 
uary, 2001. Routes to the A and F gTLD servers nor- 
mally go via our commodity Internet link; this link’s 
total load (1.e., all packets, not just DNS) is shown in 
the bottom chart of Figure 8. Both inbound and out- 
bound traffic rates are often close to the commodity 
link’s rate limit of 20 Mbps. The plot shows median 
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traffic rate for 10-second intervals, 1.e., the link was 
carrying more than this for half of the 10-second inter- 
vals. The link is clearly saturated (and discarding 
packets) for tens of seconds at a time. 


Periods when the link is saturated often produce 
increases in response time, for example on the 28th 
from 0130 to 0300, the 29th from 1800 to 1900. For 
these two periods there is also a marked increase in 
the unanswered request rate, suggesting increased 
packet loss. However, we also see periods when the 
request loss rate increases with no change in the 
response time (e.g., from 1400 to 1600 on the 30th), or 
when response time increases with no change in the 
request loss rate (e.g., from 2300 to 2400 on the 29th). 
We plan to investigate correlations between these met- 
rics in a future study. 


During the four days shown in Figure 8, A 
gTLD’s median response time drifted slowly up from 
about 90 ms (Saturday) to about 110 ms (Monday) and 
back to about 100 ms (late Tuesday). The obvious 
steps in its response time plot (grey line, upper sub- 
plot) are caused by our choice of binning intervals. 
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Overall the two servers behave similarly, show- 
ing spikes in response time at identical times. Since 
they are located on opposite coasts of the US, the fact 
that paths to both of them have problems suggests 
congestion close to our meter. However, they do 
behave differently in some ways, for example the 
spikes around 0300 on Sunday 28 January — which 
affect A but not F — and the slow drifts in A’s response 
time. Our 4-plots provide an effective way to compare 
server behaviors. 


Observed Behavior for Some Global Nameservers 


Since we began this study in June 2000 we have 
reported our findings to the root/gTLD server opera- 
tors, and received much useful feedback in return. The 
following subsections summarize some of the changes 
we have observed. 

Filtering Bad Queries at the F Root 

Figure 9 plots F root performance on Tuesday, 
21 November 2000, showing a drop in response time, 
from 75 to 30 ms at 2230 (i.e., 1530 local time in Palo 
Alto). We originally thought this was due to the sepa- 
ration of the gTLD and root zones, but now know [16] 
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that the drop was due to filters introduced by the F 
root’s operator that drop unanswerable packets. The 
lower response time is accompanied by an increase in 
the request rate due to BIND’s load balancing. 


Zone Reloads for the gTLDs 


Figure 10 shows 5-minute median loss rates for 
the gTLD servers in November 2000. We observed a 
regular daily pattern of 100% loss during a 30 minute 
period twice a day while al/ the gTLD servers reload 
the .com zone (>2 GByte). These loss periods corre- 
spond to zone transfers, when the machine is reloading 
the .com zone and Is too busy to answer queries. 


These prominent loss spikes were also visible in 
Our measurements from New Zealand, in spite of the 
low DNS request rate there. 


Figure 11 shows this behavior in detail for a sin- 
gle day. From this view we can see that the 
named.conf file configuring BIND for these servers 
allows three zone transfers at a time (parameter 
transfers-out = 3). The servers reload in 
pairs, the sequence is A+B, C+E+J, D+G+K, and then 
F+M. 

We showed our observations to Network Solu- 


tions, who run the gTLD servers, and they changed 
their reload policy [17]. Each gTLD server is a pair of 
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machines that were both reloading simultaneously. 
Figure 6 shows that by January 2001, only the C, J, K, 
and M gTLD servers were still simultaneously reload- 
ing, and by the end of July 2001 these zone-reloading- 
induced losses are completely gone. 


Upgrade of the H Root 


Performance of the H root server in January 
2001 seems abysmal. Indeed, earlier we discussed 
(Figure 3) the total loss of all H root’s DNS requests, 
and we have also observed H root’s poor performance 
from New Zealand. In January H root had a request 
loss rate consistently above 90%. Our request rate was 
low, yet the response time (shown by the occasional 
dots at about 365 ms on the response time chart, Fig- 
ure 4) was much higher than for the A root, which is 
also located on the East Coast of the US. This data 
suggests that either the network near H or the H server 
itself was badly under-provisioned. 


In our plots for July-August 2001 H is one of the 
best performing root servers. The story behind H’s 
miraculous recovery is a new system administrator 
who noticed the very low query rate and load average, 
and insisted on a hardware upgrade. 


In his words [18] (quoted with permission): 
“Until about June 11th of this year the system was 
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Figure 9: Filtering for unanswerable root queries was introduced on F root at about 2230, Tue 21 Nov. Server re- 
sponse time dropped, and our local BIND responded by increasing its request rate to F. 
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gTLD Request Loss Rate at SDSC, Nov 18-25 2000, scale 0-100 % 
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Figure 10: gTLD request loss rate in November 2000, showing high loss (i.e., periods when several servers were 
not responding) during zone reloads for all servers. 


gTLD Request Loss Rate at SDSC for day Thu 30 Nov 2000, scale 0-100 % 
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Figure 11: Details of zone reload loss pattern on Thu 30 Nov, showing periods when three servers at a time were 
inaccessible. 
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Root Response Time at UCSD, Jul 31 - Aug 2 2001, scale 0-300 ms 
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Figure 12: Root server response time in late July 2001. H response is vastly improved, A, B, J and L responses are 


less variable compared to their response time in January. E and I response times, however, have become more 
variable. 
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Figure 13: gI'LD server response time in late July 2001. J response times remain unchanged, but all the other 
servers show less variable response times. 
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running on a 168 MHz Sun Ultra-2. I contend that 
this, alone, was the reason for the poor perfor- 
mance. After taking over ‘H’ from the previous 
administrator, I noticed that ‘H’ was only able to 
receive and respond to about 1800 queries/second 
even though thousands of more queries were being 
sent to it. Around June 11th, the system was 
replaced with a >1.2 GHz Intel system and is now 
‘seeing’ between 4000 and 7000 queries per sec- 
ond on average and responding to every one. I’ve 
even seen peaks of up to 11,000 queries per second 
with an equal response rate. I’ve been collecting 
statistics since the new server came online if you 
are interested (10-minute averages). Based on 
these, the maximum 10-minute average query rate 
has been 7332.43 queries/second with an average 
10-minute query rate of 4259.48 queries/second 
(8079 data points). 


As for H’s connectivity, we have a OC12 connec- 
tion to the Defense Research and Engineering Net- 
work (DREN): http://www.hpcmo.hpc.mil/Htdocs/ 
DREN/index.html . 


This network has numerous peering locations with 
the global Internet at such locations as SprintNAP, 
MAE-East, MAE-West, Fix-West, Seattle GigPoP, 
Chicago NAP, and transit service through AT&T 
WorldNet. All are OC3 connections.” 


Long-term Observations on the Roots and gTLDs 


Figure 12 shows 5-minute median response 
times to the root servers in late July 2001. Our com- 
modity meter could not see DNS traffic to the B, E, H 
or I roots, hence they only appear in our 2001 plots. 
We have data for the other root severs for 2000 and 
2001. 


H root now has steady, low response times; this 
is the most dramatic performance improvement we 
have observed. Otherwise, the long-term average of 
the root servers 5-minute median response times have 
not changed significantly since we began measuring 
them. We also observe a decrease in the variability of 
response times, especially for the B root, which was 
highly variable in 2000, but is steady in 2001. The A, 
_ J and L roots had variable response times through Jan- 
uary 2001, but these are now (i.e., in July 2001) quite 
stable. On the other hand, some root servers have 
become more variable during 2001, for example E and 
I. 


Measured request loss rates have decreased over- 
all. Some of this decrease is due to improvements in 
our experimental technique, in particular the deploy- 
ment of our edu meter, which greatly reduces the like- 
lihood of missing data due to asymmetric routes from 
the meter to/from the root and gTLD servers. Another 
contributing factor is the gTLD servers, which became 
became operational during the third quarter of 2000, 
reducing the query load on the root servers, and the 
traffic congestion on paths to them. In addition, there 
have also been improvements both in the root servers 
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Internet connectivity and in their capacity to cope with 
offered load of DNS queries. 


Figure 13 shows the gTLD servers 5-minute 
median response times in July 2001. The J server’s 
response time remains rather variable, 1.e., it has not 
changed since November 2000. However, the degree 
of variability in response time for the other gTLDs has 
decreased since November 2000, to the point where 
their response times are now steady. In November 
2000 and January 2001 we saw spikes in response 
time that were common to all gTLDs located in the 
US. This effect 1s no longer visible in July 2001. 


In summary, the root and gTLD operators have 
made considerable efforts to improve the performance 
of their servers, resulting in worthwhile and observ- 
able improvements in the stability of both root and 
gTLD servers over the last year. 


The gTLD servers are well-provisioned, using a 
single hardware and software architecture. They are 
well-run, by a single operator. The roots are also well- 
run, by different operators, using different (sometimes 
older) hardware and software architectures. This 
diversity makes them less prone to failures common to 
a single architecture; we believe that in the long term 
this hardware and operating system diversity is a 
desirable feature. 


Conclusions and Future Work 


Our passive traffic meters have provided an 
effective method to monitor performance of global 
nameservers as seen from a client site perspective. 
Once a meter is configured, 5-minute distributions of 
response times, together with counts of requests and 
request loss rates, provide ample data for monitoring 
performance of the global nameservers and our Inter- 
net links to them. 


The ‘total requests’ charts (e.g., Figures 2 and 5) 
reflect local user activity. They also show which roots 
and gTLDs are most used by local nameservers; sud- 
den changes indicate a loss of connectivity to one or 
more global nameservers. 


The request loss rate charts (e.g., Figures 3 and 
6) show which servers are experiencing short-term 
congestion or connectivity/routing problems. Prob- 
lems affecting Internet links close to the measurement 
site show correlated changes for many of the global 
nameservers, while problems affecting more distant 
links appear only on the charts for single servers. 


The ‘response time’ charts (e.g., Figures 4 and 7) 
indicate how long it takes the root/gTLD nameservers 
to resolve a DNS query. This metric is important since 
the delay is often directly visible to, and detrimental to 
performance for, end users. 


The efficiency of the local caching component of 
the DNS architecture, together with system adminis- 
trators setting DNS TTLs of the order of minutes to 
days (rather than seconds to minutes), greatly 
improves user-perceived delay, since fewer requests 
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need global lookups. Overall, BIND’s load balancing 
and caching on local nameservers, makes the global 
DNS extremely reliable (by impressive design). 


The DNS ‘server performance’ plots provide 
some insight into the way response time and request 
rate vary with the load on our commodity Internet 
link. The request loss rate did not, however, show any 
obvious correlation to other metrics. More work is 
needed to understand these relationships. 


These client-side measurements show that most 
root servers, as observed from our university, have 
reasonably low response times, but only fair request 
loss rates, perhaps due to the rate-limiting on our com- 
modity Internet link. Some servers (C and H for exam- 
ple, and to a lesser degree G) had consistently high 
loss or high latency or both. Hardware performance 
may be a contributing factor. Considerable perfor- 
mance improvements have occurred this year, but fur- 
ther investigation of the client-side root/gTLD server 
measurements is necessary to enable a longer term 
view of systemic infrastructural performance issues. 


Our strip charts are useful for day-to-day moni- 
toring of our Internet connectivity, since they reveal 
changes in network behavior on paths between our 
local network and the global servers without our hav- 
ing to send test packets. We are now developing a 
monitoring tool that will produce these charts in near 
real time. 


A NeTraMet meter, using either live network 
data, or tcpdump trace files, is a useful network 
administration tool in several ways, including: 

e Monitoring remote DNS servers, as detailed 
in this paper. Bear in mind that as well as moni- 
toring the global servers, our strip charts pro- 
vide a clear indication that a site’s local name- 
servers are load balancing properly. 

Monitoring local servers, for example Web 
servers. As well as measuring request loads and 
server response times, one might monitor the 
load balancing between several servers attached 
to a common network segment. 

Monitoring traffic on external links. This tra- 
ditional use for NeTraMet, i.e., traffic flow 
measurement, is useful for detecting link satu- 
ration, capacity planning, accounting and 
billing, etc. 

NeTraMet is distributed as open-source (GNU Public 
License) software. It may be downloaded, together 
with its documentation, from the NeTraMet web site 
[3]. An introduction to NeTraMet, with discussions on 
how to configure and use it, is given in [6]. 
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Pelican DHCP Automated Self- 
Registration System: Distributed 
Registration and Centralized 
Management 


Robin Garner — Tufts University Network Operations 


ABSTRACT 


Pelican is an automated DHCP client self-registration tool. Unlike other popular self- 
registration tools, the Pelican registration system runs on an independent server with no access to 
the DHCP daemon’s lease data or configuration files. It derives MAC addresses by SNMP- 
querying network devices and periodically generating and pushing updated configuration files to 
all participating DHCP servers. This allows Pelican to scale more effectively than most other 
existing automated registration systems. Pelican also tracks lease allocation on participating 
DHCP servers, providing administrators with a central repository of data for simplified 


administration and troubleshooting. 


Introduction 


Like most other higher education institutions, 
Tufts University is experiencing an explosive prolifer- 
ation of mobile computing devices. Nomadic comput- 
ing, the ability to move devices around and between 
campuses, is a self-evident requirement: people buy 
mobile computing devices because they are “mobile” 
and expect them to work more or less the same way 
throughout the University. 


The Dynamic Host Configuration Protocol, or 
DHCP [12], is widely used to enable mobile as well as 
stationary computing. Some institutions enable 
nomadic computing by allowing anonymous access to 
their DHCP services but Tufts’ IT governing commit- 
tees have forbidden anonymous access to our net- 
works; all devices must be registered with the DHCP 
server(s) in order to be granted a lease. We cannot 
depend on our users to figure out their device’s MAC 
address and type it into a form (“Is that an ‘O’ or a 
zero ?”’). Nor can we tell them they need to find a tech 
support person to help them register: our pool of sup- 
port staff is small relative to the size of our user popu- 
lation and the proliferation of new technologies has 
put many additional demands on their time. Thus auto- 
mated self-registration for DHCP service is absolutely 
necessary. 


Given a fluctuating population of between 3,000 
and 9,000 users, a network connectivity or registration 
trouble-report rate as low as 1% on any given day is 
still a substantial volume of calls. Support staff must 
have easy, fast access to aggregated DHCP server and 
registration system data (including robust logging) in 
order to provide effective and efficient support for 
self-registration services and nomadic computing. 


Our Pelican DHCP registration tool advances the 
automated self-registration concepts pioneered by 
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utilities like NetReg [1] and AutoReg [2] by decou- 
pling the registration process from the operation of the 
DHCP server. By functioning independently, the Peli- 
can server can coalesce all registration information 
and lease allocation data from many participating 
DHCP servers into a central repository. This reposi- 
tory can then be used to dynamically generate and dis- 
tribute configuration files back to those servers. This 
enables complex correlation and reporting facilities 
that aid in troubleshooting and accounting. 


Related Work 


Before creating Pelican, we experimented with 
many other similar utilities. In the commercial sphere, 
we evaluated Cisco’s Network Registrar [3] and 
Lucent’s QIP [4] products. Both aim to provide com- 
prehensive, integrated DHCP and DNS services with 
advanced administrative capabilities and their target 
markets appear to be large corporate installation and 
ISP’s. In 1998 when Pelican was being designed, nei- 
ther supported automated, externally authenticated 
self-registration and both were nefariously compli- 
cated to operate. The lack of registration facilities 
severely prejudiced us against both products long 
before we got around to contemplating pricing, sup- 
ported architectures, and migration issues. 


The non-commercial options that we considered 
included Southwestern’s NetReg [1] and R.I.T.’s 
AutoReg [2]. These utilities combine automatic self- 
registration and DHCP system monitoring functional- 
ity. The target market for both is institutions of higher- 
education with large residential populations. Both are 
based on the same fundamental design concepts: 

e Named wildcarding. 
e Discrimination between known and unknown 
clients by the DHCP server and use of address 
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pools to distinguish between registered and single address — the address of the NetReg system. This 
unregistered devices. has the effect of directing all network service requests 
e Co-location of the registration agent and the placed by unknown clients to NetReg. The DHCP dae- 
DHCP server on the same physical system. mon and HTTP daemon must be co-located on a single 
e Direct parsing and manipulation of the DHCP server while the nameserver can be located anywhere on 
configuration and lease files by the auto-regis- the network, as shown in Figure 1. 


tration system. 

e Assumption of the universality of web 
browsers; administrators expect that all regis- 
trants have web browsers and use them fre- 





quently. pd named 

e Use of a web-based registration form that httpd - NetReg real & fake-root 
accepts username/password pairs and attempts On 
to authenticate to a remote service. 






architecture not 
significant 





be stable and easy to use. It simplified the move-in 


In our trial deployment of NetReg, we found it to 
and registration process dramatically, with the unin- is 
client 








tended consequence of putting half the residential sup- Zz client 
port staff out of work. LF 

The three main components of a NetReg architec- ee 
ture are a DHCP daemon, an HTTP daemon serving the client client 
NetReg scripts, and a specially configured nameserver Figure 1: A typical NetReg architecture involves a 
called a “‘fake-root nameserver.” A fake-root nameserver single DHCP [ server, a DNS fake-root server, an 
is one which resolves all name-resolution queries to a arbitrary network architecture, and clients. 





iHf NetReg dhcpd.conf 
#HE clients 


host foo { hardware ethernet 00:00:00:aa:aa:aa; } 
host bar { hardware ethernet 00:00:00:bb:bb:bb: } 
host gub { hardware ethernet 00:00:00:cec:cc:cc; } 


#Hf subnets 

shared-network music-library { 
## KNOWN clients 
tt 


subnet 130.64.7.0 netmask 255.255.255.0 { 

option routers 130.64.7.1; 

pool { 
option domain-name-servers 130.64.5.20; 
max-lease-time 86400; 
default-lease-time 86400; 
range 130.64.7.10 130.64.7.240; 
deny unknown clients; 
} 

} 


## UNKNOWN clients 


subnet 10.0.7.0 netmask 255.255.255.0 { 

option routers 10.0.7.1; 

pool { 

option domain-name-servers 10.0.5.2; 
max-lease-time 120; 
default-lease-time 120; 
range 10.0.7.10 10.0.7.240; 
allow unknown clients; 
} 

} 


} # end music-library 
## end dhcpd.conf 
Figure 2: An example NetReg dhcpd.conf file. 
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Each subnet declaration in the DHCP daemon’s 
dhcpd.conf contains two different pools of addresses: 
one for known clients and another for unknown 
clients. A client is known if there is a “host” entry for 
its MAC address in the dhcpd.conf file. The pool for 
unknown clients specifies the fake-root nameserver 
and a very short lease time (five minutes) while the 
pool for known clients specifies the normal name- 
server and a much longer lease time (24 hours). When 
the DHCP daemon receives a request from a client, it 
checks to see if the client 1s known or unknown and 
allocates an address and nameserver from the appro- 
priate pool. 


Server A 
dhepd 


client 


-.----- dhep request ~~~ 


search dhcpd.conf 
MAC not found, 
client unknown 
........ dhep reply 
fake config ~=—" 


named 
fake-root 


client self-configures 


user: http://www.yahoo.com 


-.. dns query: 
www.yahoo.com _ 


dns response: ___. 


! —~ _NetReg IP 
httpd 
NetReg scripts 
t 
http request _ 
——" www.yahoo.com 
_.......... http reply 
NetReg =” 
Mail http submit _ 
Server — uname / password 
auth ok? 
auth ok!_ 


client_IP = 
HTTP_REMOTE_ADDR 


Search dhcpd.leases for 
client_IP to find client_MAC 


Append client_MAC to 





dhcpd.conf 
pa ee, http reply 
Reg OK, reboot ~_ 
Client reboots 
dhcpd 
Tea dhcp request ~~ 


search dhcpd.conf 
MAC found, client known 


~~———. dhep offer 
real config ~———— 


client self-configures 


Figure 3: NetReg transaction graph. 





In our example configuration in Figure 2, the two 
pools are drawn from different logical subnets, one a 
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normal publicly routable subnet and the other an 
RFC1918 private non-routable subnet. Though this is 
not necessary (both pools can be assigned from a sin- 
gle, routable subnet) we have found that the use of pri- 
vate addresses for unknown clients makes them dis- 
tinctive and easily identifiable which greatly simpli- 
fies troubleshooting. (Supporting two logical subnets 
on a single LAN requires making a minor configura- 
tion change on the routers: a secondary address must 
be added to each interface, a feature supported by all 
major vendors.) 


A transaction diagram of a typical NetReg regis- 
tration is shown in Figure 3, with some DHCP-spe- 
cific steps omitted for clarity. When an unknown 
client connects, it receives an IP address from the 
unknown pool, 10.0.7.0/24, and the fake-root name- 
server, 10.0.5.2. Any http connections initiated by the 
client are referred by the fake-root nameserver to the 
NetReg HTTP daemon, which displays a registration 
form requesting proof of the user’s authenticity. Hav- 
ing verified the user’s authentication, NetReg searches 
the DHCP daemon’s dhcpd.leases file for the client’s 
MAC address (keying on the IP address of the HTTP 
““REMOTE IP” variable) and appends it to the 
dhcpd.conf file as a “‘host” statement. NetReg then 
restarts the DHCP daemon and displays a web page 
instructing the user to reboot the client. On reboot, or 
after five minutes when its lease expires, the client 
will request a new address from the DHCP daemon 
and will be granted an address from the known pool, 
130.64.7.0/24, and the normal nameserver, 
130.64.5.20. 


NetReg’s simplicity, however, severely limits its 
scalability: it works very well in a single-server envi- 
ronment but has no mechanism for sharing registration 
information in a multi-server environment. Our DHCP 
architecture spans three campuses and involves six 
servers with overlapping service zones. If we 
deployed NetReg, we would find that as our users 
wandered between service zones, they would have to 
register at each new server to which they connected. 
Users and their support personnel would find this con- 
fusing and inconvenient, particularly given the stun- 
ning regularity with which our users forget their pass- 
words. Tracking lease allocation for individual clients 
would require querying each server individually and 
collating responses into a useful format would be 
tricky. These limitations are inherent to the design 
decision that depends on direct access to the DHCP 
server’s files; they apply not just to NetReg but to all 
utilities that function in a similar fashion. 


Design Specifications 


Based in part on our experiences with NetReg 
and QIP, we formulated the following criteria for a 
successful automated self-registration system: 
e Support for multiple, potentially independent, 
external authorization and authentication mech- 
anisms. 
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e Support for more than one DHCP server. 

e Maximum ease-of-use: user should need only a 
web browser, a login ID, and a password on 
one of the University’s authentication systems. 

e Automatic prompting to register un-registered 
devices. No education or tech support interven- 
tion necessary. 

e Web-based administration interface. 

e Alternative supervised registration mechanism 
(“proxy registration’’) to support users, visi- 
tors, etc. who may not be included in the 
known authorization scheme or who are unable 
to authenticate for some reason. 

e Support for client data collection that includes 
user affiliation (for trend analysis, cost account- 
ing, selective culling, etc.), registration date, 
and expiration date. 

e Easily customizable open-source implementa- 
tion. 

e Support for centralized DHCP server lease data 

collection and aggregation. 

Support for automatic culling of registrations 

after a configurable interval to prevent the 

accumulation of stale data without making the 
user responsible for “‘de-registering” devices 

(which would never happen). 

e Support for DHCP-style class designations. 

e Robust logging. 


We analyzed our environment to determine the 
capacity we would need to accommodate: 

¢ Between 3,000 and 9,000 active registrations at 
any time during the year. 

e An annual influx of roughly 4,500 new registra- 
tions over the course of ten to fourteen days 
each fall. 

e Close to a million individual leases, assuming 
24-hour lease allocations and a two week data 
retention rate. 


Achieving Scalability: Discovering MAC Addresses 


Pelican achieves a degree of scalability impossi- 
ble in a NetReg-style registration system by decou- 
pling the registration process from the operation of the 
DHCP system. This allows Pelican to operate in an 
environment that may include multiple DHCP servers, 
multiple registration servers, DHCP fail-over, and 
load-balancing so that, in principle, Pelican can 
accommodate any size of network and an arbitrarily 
large client base (Figure 4). 


Though a DHCP server’s lease file is the most 
convenient repository of IP to MAC address associa- 
tions, it is not the only one available. All network 
devices maintain IP-MAC associations in their ARP 
tables. Given an IP address, industry-standard SNMP 
queries to network devices can be used to derive the 
MAC address associated with the IP. Tufts’ network 
employs routers from three major vendors, all of 
which support and respond to these queries the same 
way. 
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Because the SNMP queries are subnet-based, 
Pelican must maintain the network address and mask 
(130.64.7.0/24) of each subnet on which it operates in 
a database table. This allows Pelican to operate on 
non-classful subnets like /25’s or /18’s. Because regis- 
tration on any particular subnet can be restricted based 
on user class, the minimum and maximum addresses 
of each unknown pool are also stored in the database, 
along with the types of users, if any, that are allowed 
to register on that subnet. This information is manu- 
ally entered via web forms. 


Pelican does not need to know about the network 
topology; it derives topological information dynami- 
cally based on responses to SNMP queries. Pelican 
must only be given the IP address of one SNMP- 
enabled router (the “root router’) which has routing 
information for the rest of the network and all routers 
must be able to respond to SNMP queries from the 
Pelican server. 


To resolve a client’s IP address to a MAC 
address, Pelican determines the client’s subnet by 
comparing its IP address to the Pelican database. It 
then SNMP-queries the root router and asks if the 
router has no route, an indirect route, or a direct route 
to the subnet. A ‘“‘no route” reply generates an error 
log message and indicates either a network service 
interruption or nefarious behavior. An “indirect” 
response causes Pelican to request the next-hop 
address on the route. In the manner of traceroute, Peli- 
can follows next-hop addresses through routers until it 
finds a router that reports back as having a “direct” 
route, or until it exceeds a configurable maximum 
number of hops. Pelican queries the router for the 
interface associated with the route and then for the 
MAC address associated with the IP address in the 
interface’s ARP cache. 


Pelican Components 


Implementing Pelican required first making sev- 
eral platform decisions about the software environ- 
ment in which Pelican would execute. 


All Pelican development and operation occurs on 
UNIX systems here at Tufts, though I imagine that 
there is no reason it could not be ported fairly easily to 
a Microsoft platform. All our production servers are 
Suns running Solaris (v.6 through 8, depending on the 
system). All are meticulously patched and wrapped by 
a nocturnal red-haired BOFH. 


Pelican uses an SQL-based relational database 
for data storage. We chose to write Pelican in PHP 
rather than Perl, not for any important technical rea- 
sons, but because we just generally prefer PHP. We 
chose relatively standard servers: Apache’s httpd, 
ISC’s dhepd, and ISC’s named. We briefly flirted with 
an alternate web server but found that Apache was 
more reliable. Incidental necessary utilities include 
awk, ssh, snmp, weet, and cron. 
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Component Configuration 


Pelican was designed as a series of different 
components which can be run on separate physical 
systems (Figure 4), but Pelican can also operate on a 
single machine for small scale deployments and bud- 
gets. 


Pelican, like NetReg, requires a DHCP daemon, 
an HTTP daemon, and a fake-root nameserver. Unlike 
NetReg, each of these may run on separate machines. 
Additionally, Pelican requires an MySQL database 
which may also run on an independent machine. 


Pelican 


In Pelican, known clients are subcategorized into 
administrator-defined classes. At Tufts, we assign 
known clients to either the “‘student’ or “staff” 
classes based on the registrant’s entry in the univer- 
sity’s LDAP system, but a default class can be speci- 
fied as a configuration option. 


Pelican’s dhcpd.conf file is similar to NetReg’s 
in its use of address pools but there are two key differ- 
ences. The first is that Pelican includes class specifica- 
tions that instruct Pelican to match clients to classes 
based on their MAC addresses. The second is that 
known clients are identified in NetReg with “host” 





#Hf Pelican dhcpd.conf 
#Hf class definitions 


class "staff" { 
match hardware; 


} 


class "Student" { 
match hardware; 


} 
dH clients 


subclass "staff" 1:00:b0:d0:29:3b:4e; 


subclass "staff" 1:00:05:02:01l:ea:20; 
subclass "staff" 1:00:05:02:00:ff:b5; 
subclass "student" 1:00:50:da:09:7f:f7; 


Hf subnets 
shared-network music-library { 
## KNOWN clients 


subnet 130.64.7.0 netmask 255.255.255.0 


option routers 130.64.7.1; 


option domain-name-servers nameserver.university.edu, 


max-lease-time 86400; 
default-lease-time 86400; 
pool { 
range 130.64.7.200 130.64.7.250; 
allow members of "staff"; 
allow members of "student"; 
} 
} 


jf UNKNOWN clients 


subnet 10.0.7.0 netmask 255.255.255.0 { 


option routers 10.0.7.1; 
pool { 


option domain-name-servers regserver.university.edu; 


max-lease-time 300; 
default-lease-time 300; 
range 10.0.7.11 10.0.7.250; 
allow unknown clients; 
deny known clients; 
deny members of "staff"; 
deny members of "student"; 
} 

} 


} # end music-library 


ff end dhcpd.conf 


Figure 5: An example Pelican dhcpd.conf file. 
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statements, whereas in Pelican they are identified with 
“subclass’”’ statements (see Figure 5). MAC addresses 
specified in subclass statements must have a “1:” 
prepended onto them. 








router, - - router, 





es Sih si Bede real & fake-root 
router, «~~ router, — 
Network 
routers must be 
SNMP-queryabie 





client client client 
Figure 4: A typical Pelican architecture. 





Operation 


Pelican has three different and distinct opera- 
tional processes: 
e Client registration. 
¢ Configuration generation and distribution. 
e Data collection. 


These processes run independently and asyn- 
chronously, as shown in Figure 6. A client is properly 
registered only after processes 1 and 2 have completed 
one cycle. 


Client Registration 


Figure 6 illustrates the transactions in a Pelican 
registration. Unregistered clients making dhcp 
requests are granted IP addresses from the unknown 
pool and the fake-root nameserver. The fake-root 
nameserver resolves all queries to the address of the 
Pelican server. Clients connecting to the Pelican server 
are presented with a form inviting them to enter their 
username and password on any one of three email 
servers. They are instructed to read the Acceptable 
Use Policy and indicate their willingness to abide by it 
by hitting ‘Submit’ and proceeding with registration. 


After verifying that the given username and pass- 
word correspond to a valid email or shell account, Pel- 
ican extracts authorization information from the Uni- 
versity LDAP system. The authorization information 
is used to derive the user’s DHCP class (“‘student” or 
staff’) and affiliation (department, school, etc.). Pel- 
ican confirms that this class of user is permitted to 
register on the client’s subnet by comparing the 
client’s IP address to its dhcp pool database table. 
Then the authentication and authorization data is MD5 
encrypted and passed back to the client as a cookie 
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dhcpd client 


.. dhep request ~~ 


search dhcpd.conf 
MAC not found 


client unknown 
_... dhep reply 


fake config ~~ named 
fake-root 
client self-confiqures 
user: http://www.yahoo.com 


.. dns query: 
www.yahoo.com” 
httpd 


Pelican scripts ee Peponec = 










Pelican IP 
http request 
“www.yahoo.com 
_... http reply 
Pelican =~ 
http submit = __. 
LDAP ~~ uname / password 
_.user data ?-~ 
= - user data 
mail auth 
__.--auth ok? 
—-~— auth ok!_ 
_..... http reply 
data correct 2?” 
http submit__- 
~~~" continue 
client_IP = HTTP_REMOTE_ADDR 
mysaqid 


subnet? ~ 
~ subnet _ 


router 








__- route? 
direct __ 


_ interface? — 





ether3 _ 
_— MAC? 
~~ MAC __ 
mysqld 
__ duplicate? ~~ 
Po AO Sa 
_— reg ok? —— 
‘— reg: class __ 
user Class = reg class 
__ add MAC ~~ 
~~ OK — 
—__.. http reply 
Reg OK, reboot "—~ 
_ dump MACs 
OK — 
dhcpd generate dhcpd.cont | 
Client 
k push dhepd.conf reboots 
dhcpd 
restarts 
.— dhep request —---~——"— for 
search dhcpd.conf 
MAC found 
client known 
_._.._________- dhep offer 
real config == 


client self-configures 


é 


Figure 6: Pelican transactions. 
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which is used both for session tracking and data stor- 
age. The integrity of the cookies is checked at each 
step of the registration process. The user is presented 
with a web form displaying the registration data and 
asking the user to confirm its accuracy by hitting ‘sub- 
mit’ to continue the registration process. 


Both the authentication and authorization mecha- 
nisms are highly configurable: all variables set by the 
authorization system can be replaced by default values 
in an environment where an authorization system is 
either unavailable or considered redundant. 


After confirming authorization, authentication, 
and accuracy, Pelican derives the MAC address of the 
client and checks the database to ensure that it is not a 
duplicate registration. The MAC is then inserted into 
the database along with user’s login name, class, and 
affiliation, and a timestamp and expiration date. The 
default expiration date is 365 days. Frequently, large 
areas or groups of clients are registered at the same 
time (during a cutover, for instance). In order to avoid 
the inconvenience of having them all expire at the 
same time, a random number of days between one and 
30 is added to each expiration date. 


Having successfully added the client, Pelican 
displays a page asking the user to wait ten minutes and 
reboot their computer. The client is now registered. 
Every few minutes, Pelican informs the DHCP servers 
of all new registrations. On reboot, or after five min- 
utes when its registration lease expires, the client 
sends an address renewal request to the DHCP server. 
The DHCP server now recognizes the client as a regis- 
tered client and declines to renew the original lease. 
Subsequently, the client requests a new address and is 
granted a lease for a real, routable address. 


In the event that a user is not able to self-register 
(forgotten password, short-term visitor, etc.), Pelican 
allows specific users to be designated as having 
“proxy privileges’’: the right to register a computer on 
behalf of someone else. In a proxy registration, the 
proxy registrant may select an expiration interval: one 
week, one month, three months, six months, or a year. 


Operation 


The DHCP servers must periodically be 
informed of +all new registrations in order to distin- 
guish registered from unregistered clients. Every few 
minutes (every ten minutes at Tufts), a script is run 
from cron that dumps the Pelican database into an 
appropriately formatted DHCP class list. The class list 
is combined with one or more DHCP server-specific 
dhcpd.conf files and distributed via ssh to participat- 
ing DHCP servers. The servers are subsequently 
restarted. 


Data Collection 


Pelican collates lease information from many 
different DHCP servers into its database to allow sim- 
ple centralized searching. DHCP lease file format is 
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not inherently suitable to be read-into a database, so 
we wrote an awk script that reads the lease file and 
converts each lease entry into a single line of comma- 
delimited fields that include the FQDN of the dhcp 
server, the MAC address of the client, start time, end 
time, and the uid and name that the client supplied 
when requesting the lease. This script is installed on 
each DHCP server, along with an instance of Apache’s 
httpd. The httpd is secured and configured to only 
accept connections from the Pelican server and only 
allow access to the lease-parsing script. Every few 
minutes (again, every ten minutes at Tufts), the Peli- 
can server’s crond runs a script that uses wget to con- 
nect to the httpd on the DHCP server, activate the awk 
script, and retrieve its output. The leases are read into 
the database and can then be easily searched and cor- 
related to individual MAC addresses. 


Early in development we used Perl to parse the 
lease file, but found that awk was substantially faster. 


Miscellaneous 


Automated client expiration prevents the accu- 
mulation of stale data in the database. Every week a 
cron-initiated script is run which deletes any client 
whose registration has expired. 


A web-based administrative interface allows 
privileged users to view and search the contents of the 
Pelican database. 


Our DHCP servers are configured to grant 
‘real’? address leases for 24 hours and “‘registration” 
leases for five minutes. Once the leases have been 
gathered from the DHCP servers into the database, 
entries for real addresses are maintained_for two 
weeks while entries for registration addresses are 
purged after only three days. The purge script is run 
from cron every night. 


Performance 


Pelican is ubiquitous at Tufts. It was designed to 
co-exist with other DHCP infrastructures in order to 
avoid the necessity of a forklift deployment. We were 
able to deploy Pelican on a per-subnet or per-building 
basis, depending on the preferences of front-line sup- 
port staff. 


Deployments 


Most of the deployments occurred during the 
summer or winter breaks when the user population 
was lowest. Generally, this limited the potential num- 
ber of registrants to a maximum of 500 at any given 
time On average, each cutover brought in between 50 
and 120 registrants. The vast majority of registrations 
occurred between 9:00 am and 11:00 am. The highest 
single-day volume of registrations was 334, with the 
highest single-hour volume totaling 80 clients (10:00 
am to 11:00 am, Jan 12). These numbers are more 
reflective of human behavior than they are of system 
performance: registration occurred at the users’ time 
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and pace. Determining the maximum effective regis- 
tration rate would require scripted testing which we 
haven’t done yet, but we do see multiple registrations 
per second fairly regularly. 


During its first twelve months of operation at 
Tufts, the entire Pelican apparatus (web server, 
database, management scripts, user interface) ran on a 
single multi-purpose Sparcl10 with dual 60 Mhz pro- 
cessors. In the middle of student move-in week this 
past September, load jumped from a daily maximum 
of 334 registrations to 546. While the Pelican system 
wasn’t directly affected, the DNS fake-root had an 
unintended consequence: our Sparcl0 crashed twice 
due to the load spike that resulted from the web server 
trying to service all the automated http queries to 
microsoft.com generated by machines that were con- 
nected to the network but not yet registered. At one 
point the httpd logged 11,000 bogus requests in fewer 
than six hours of operation. This volume was gener- 
ated by fewer than 500 clients, some of which queried 
at one-second intervals. We were forced to do an 
emergency migration, splitting parts of the Pelican 
system between two different machines and allowing 
the web service to be handled by an Ultra250 with 
dual 300 Mhz processors. The database, scripting, and 
administrative interface remained on the original 
Sparcl0. We have not experienced any further perfor- 
mance issues. 


During the interval between August 5th and 
September Sth, we recorded 4,106 registrations on our 
main campus: 1,418 staff and 2,684 students. Across 
the three campuses, there are a total of 8,000 regis- 
tered clients. 


Naturally, Pelican performance is highly depen- 
dent on the environment: SNMP performance is 
affected by the architecture and load of the routers in 
the network. SQ] database transactions are affected by 
the load and configuration of the server. Our SQL 
server runs on a multi-purpose dual 60 Mhz processor 
Sparc!0. Our network is a heterogeneous collection of 
Cisco and Foundry routers, some of which do no traf- 
fic shaping/filtering and others of which are well 
occupied in that respect. Packets-per-second loads on 
the routers also vary widely. There are several wide- 
area links running at speeds between 1.54 Mb and 10 
Mb, multiple gigabit backbones, and LANs generally 
Operate at 100 Mb. Consequently, SNMP statistics 
tracking the speed with which MAC addresses can be 
determined are highly context dependent. 


With this in mind, these are the statistics we’ve 
collected: 


SQL insertion speed: 


High: 43ms 
Low: 5ms 
Median: 5ms 
Avg: 6ms 


High insertion lags correspond to times when the 
insertion overlapped with a cron-initiated database 
dump. 
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The number of routers traversed is not as signifi- 
cant an indicator of performance as the cpu utilization 
on those routers. At Tufts, the longest times for MAC 
determination arise from registrations that traverse 
two particular routers that are also heavily occupied 
with filtering and policy enforcement. The shortest 
times for MAC determination arise during registra- 
tions traversing four other routers that do nothing 
except move packets. 


Average total time of execution for the script is 
under 150 ms, most of which may be attributed to the 
MAC determination process. 


85% of the errors logged by Pelican are due to 
browsers not having cookies enabled. Though Pelican 
notifies users of the problem, it would appear that not 
all users understand what it means to ‘“‘enable cookie 
support” or at least are not able to do so without assis- 
tance. We logged 410 instances of disabled cookies 
during 2891 registrations, most of which were cor- 
rected by users after a single notification. 


10% of the errors were duplicate registrations: 
people who tried to register their client twice. This 
may occur when a user fails to reboot their computer 
after registering and waiting the recommended inter- 
val or because the client fails to relinquish network 
settings when it receives a new DHCP configuration 
after registering. 


The remaining 5% of errors (109 during three 
weeks of operation) were an assortment that included 
expired cookies, access denied by the central directory 
for administrative reasons, and access denied based on 
user class. 


We have seen no evidence of users attempting to 
tamper with the authentication and authorization data 
in the cookies. 


On average, with 8,000 operating clients and a 
2-week retention, our lease table contains 550,000 
entries. Retrieving 3600 records from this table based 
on a partial-string comparison of an IP address 
(“172.16.237.%’’) takes 7.5 seconds on a moderately 
loaded Sparc 10. 


Operation and Impact 


Getting Apache, MySQL, and PHP compiled 
properly (with LDAP support if you want to do direc- 
tory lookups is the most challenging aspect of 
installing and maintaining Pelican. We note with dis- 
tress that the process does not appear to be getting eas- 
ier with time or new package revisions. 


Nevertheless, Pelican has been running very reli- 
ably at Tufts for thirteen months. Network administra- 
tors love it: the number of static address requests has 
dropped from eight per day to eight per week. Because 
all lease and client data are stored in database tables, 
we have the ability to cross-join against our ARP log 
database to identify stolen IP addresses. The ability for 
users to trivially move around campus has allowed us 
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to enable more advanced network services, including 
wireless installations. 


It has been very well received by end-users as 
well: they no longer need to get support assistance to 
connect a new computer to the network and they can 
travel easily in and between campuses. 


Front-line support staff have found the transition 
from static addressing to DHCP and class-based 
access control challenging. Most have absorbed the 
technical concepts reasonably quickly, though about 
5% continue to have difficulty. Most seem to feel that 
the additional challenge is mitigated by the reduced 
burden of address requests. Some resent the loss of 
control and security now that users can roam without 
their explicit acquiescence. 


Additionally, because the University has a dis- 
tributed support infrastructure, it can be tricky to fig- 
ure out who is responsible for providing support to 
users when they are roaming: does support have geo- 
graphical constraints? How does a support person 
from one organization and area of campus become 
familiar with the network landscape elsewhere in 
order to assist a roaming user? Who, if anyone, pro- 
vides support for public ports (where Pelican registra- 
tion is not supported, but roaming for registered 
clients 1s) ? How is support handled in areas where 
students (who have a separate support infrastructure) 
and staff commingle ? How do users identify public 
ports? Though we anticipated some of these questions 
when we initiated development, others caught us by 
surprise. Our answers are still being developed. Ulti- 
mately, by forcing us to reconsider our support model 
and social landscape, Pelican’s impact on Tufts may 
go far beyond its technical footprint. 


Future Work 


One of our design assumptions about Pelican 
was that we would be interested in only a fairly mini- 
mal set of data about each client: its MAC address, to 
whom and by whom it was registered, when it was 
registered, and when it would expire. Once deployed, 
it quickly became clear that transactional information 
about the client was also interesting: its IP address at 
the time of registration, when it was re-registered, 
when its user or responsible party was administra- 
tively changed, and when it was deleted. Support for 
retaining some of this information was quickly 
glommed onto the existing schema, but a more effi- 
cient schema would involved two separate tables: one 
with the minimal client data necessary to construct a 
dhcp configuration (MAC address and class), and a 
second table that stored related information about the 
client (who registered it, when, etc.). Future work will 
explore the feasibility of the type of schema as well as 
the possibility of abstracting the database calls in 
order to support other database engines. 

Also, during the initial development of Pelican 


the decision was made to use cookies to store some of 
the data necessary to complete registrations because 
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that required the least time to implement. We believe 
that moving to server-side session tracking will give 
us more flexibility and reduce our exposure to security 
risks by hiding more operational details. 


Related future work will tie Pelican in with our 
ARP monitoring system to allow us to identify miscre- 
ants who steal addresses without registering. If we get 
really fancy, we may attempt to implement SNMP-set 
statements to automatically disable switch ports or 
block MAC address with selective filters. 


Finally, we hope to see Tufts move to an inte- 
grated, directory-based authentication/authorization 
mechanism sometime this year — maybe even with 
support for digital certificates. Pelican’s authentication 
and authorization code is modular and will be modi- 
fied as necessary to adapt to advances in related Uni- 
versity systems. 


Availability 


The Pelican scripts, along with our notes on 
compilation and installation, are available at http:// 
www.net.tufts.edu . 
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ABSTRACT 


Efficient management of locally installed software is a recurring central theme of system 
administration. We report here on an experimental merger of two previously independent systems: 
Redhat’s RPM Package Manager (RPM), an open-source database-driven system developed by a 
major Linux vendor to manage software on a single host; and, an enhanced version of depot, a 
well-established set of conventions used to manage software that is installed on a server and 
shared over a network with multiple (possibly heterogeneous) clients. The combination remedies 
shortcomings in both systems, but to be fully effective, extensions to RPM are required, 
particularly to its database system. The results of this study point the way toward a second- 


generation network-distributed version of RPM. 


Introduction 


Management of the operating system (OS) soft- 
ware On a computer can be time consuming; at many 
sites, though, the amount of OS software is dwarfed 
by the amount of additional, locally installed, software 
arising from a variety of sources. Such software gener- 
ally provides the services which justify the very exis- 
tence of the computing facility. The proper installation 
and maintenance of software is at the heart of system 
administration, and has a major influence on the utl- 
ity, reliability, and security of a facility. The work pre- 
sented here attempts to merge the complimentary fea- 
tures of two open source software installation and 
management systems: one, known as depot, is a sys- 
tem designed for managing network-shared software; 
the other, RPM, is designed to manage software on a 
single host. 


Prior Work 


One of the earliest attempts to attack the problem 
of creating and maintaining a network-shared local 
software repository was the NIST depot scheme [1]. 
The depot conventions were widely perceived as too 
complex for smaller facilities ran by non-professional 
administrators, leading to simplified derivatives such 
as depot-lite [2] and GNU Stow [3]. Colyer, et al. of the 
Andrew project at CMU offered extensions to the 
original NIST scheme, including the notion of a soft- 
ware “collection” [4, 5]. Abbey and colleagues at the 
Advanced Research Laboratory at the University of 
Texas, Austin (ARL:UT), created a set of perl scripts, 
opt_depot, which facilitated use of the depot conven- 
tions [6, 7]. Other software management schemes that 
have been developed include STORE [8], the Applica- 
tion Software Installation Server (ASIS) [9], and the /pack- 
ages scheme employed at Los Alamos National 
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Laboratory (web-based documents for which have 
been withdrawn from public access). Most of these 
publically-available systems were developed on UNIX 
platforms, and attempted to support the sharing of 
installed software over multiple systems via filesys- 
tem-sharing schemes such as network file system 
(NFS), where clients might be using hardware and OS 
software different from that of the server. It is difficult 
to objectively measure the relative costs and benefits 
of these different approaches; however, STORE and 
ASIS are much more complex than depot, and none of 
these systems has been taken up widely outside of its 
original site of invention. 


Commercially-derived systems exist as well. Sun 
introduced a software management system (pkgadd, 
pkgrm, pkginfo, ...) as part of its Solaris 2 operating 
system, using it to install Solaris itself. Functional 
components that can be installed independently of 
other components are carved off into their own named 
“packages,” and a list is maintained of where a pack- 
age’s files are installed. Major Linux vendors have all 
developed software packaging methods with similar 
intent. These include: Redhat’s RPM Package Manager 
(RPM) [10], which is also used by the French-based 
MandrakeSoft [11]; Ximian’s Red Carpet [12] (and 
Redhat’s equivalent, up2date client); and Debian’s 
Package Management System [13]. Suse’s YaST inter- 
face appears to be more concerned with OS installa- 
tion than ongoing local software installation. Caldera 
International’s Volution [14] product is claimed to man- 
age software and other resources over a network of 
(multi-vendor) Linux hosts. Of these systems, RPM is 
likely the most widely used, due to Redhat’s substan- 
tial share of the Linux market as well as to RPM being 
available as open source for multiple hardware plat- 
forms using different UNIX variants. Numerous open 
source software applications are distributed as RPM 
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packages. With the exception of Volution, these systems 
are concerned with management of software on a sin- 
gle host. 


Finally, some software applications are bundled 
with their own installation systems; an example is the 
XPInstall system employed by the Mozilla web client. 


How RPM Works 


RPM packages exist in two forms: binary-type 
packages contain executable code for a specific hard- 
ware/OS combination, whereas source-type packages 
contain the original source code used to generate the 
executable binary files. The RPM binary package for- 
mat is well-defined and consists of four sections: the 
lead (a largely abandoned file structure now used to 
identify the package), signature (the PGP and MD5 
data used to validate/authenticate a package), header 
(tag-demarcated information about the package), and 
archive (the files constituting the package, compressed 
with GNU gzip). For a binary-type RPM package file, 
the RPM command rpm -i does the following: it 
checks for the presence of any other required packages 
(dependency checking) and for potential conflicts (the 
overwriting of existing files, or the installation of the 
current or older versions of already-installed pack- 
ages); it performs any required pre-installation com- 
mands; it installs the files associated with the current 
package, attempting to preserve local modifications 
made to configuration files; it performs any required 
post-installation commands; and, it logs all of the file 
locations and other package information into the RPM 
database, which is based on Berkeley DB [15]. 


For a source-type RPM package file, the rpm -i 
command does much less: it unbundles the source 
code files and specification file (see below), putting 
the latter in the SPECS subdirectory. One then uses 
the rpm -ba command to build both binary- and 
source-type packages. 


Both binary- and source-type RPM packages have 
to be created manually. This process employs various 
directories that are created when RPM is installed, 
named BUILD, RPMS, SOURCES, SPECS, and 
SRPMS, and proceeds as follows: 

1. Create a RPM specification (spec) file, contain- 
ing sections which address various aspects of 
installing and uninstalling a package. The spec 
file begins with a mandatory preamble consist- 
ing of tag-demarcated fields containing general 
information about the package and its creator. It 
then continues with one or more of the follow- 
ing sections, as appropriate (using the formal 
name, beginning with a percent sign): 

e “oprep (script to prepare for building); 

e %build (compile/build the package); 

e %pre (optional script to prepare for 
installation); 
Yoinstall (copy requisite files into place); 
e %clean (clean the build directory tree); 
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%verifyscript (script to verify correct 

functioning of the package); 

%post (optional script to be executed 

after installation); 

%preun (optional script to prepare for 

uninstallation); 

%postun (optional script to be executed 

after uninstallation); and, 

%files (list of files to be installed). 

Spec files can make use of macros, OS-specific 
conditionals, and division of the package into 
subpackages that can be treated differently 
from one another. 

2. Place the spec file in the RPM SPECS subdirec- 
tory. 

3. Place the source code in the RPM SOURCES 
subdirectory (the %prep section of the spec file 
instructs RPM how to unpack this source and 
place it in the RPM BUILD directory; macros 
are available for dealing with common types of 
non-RPM source packaging such as gzipped tar 
files). 

4. Execute the rpm -ba command. This unpacks 
the sources and places copies in the RPM 
BUILD subdirectory (a helpful behavior for 
software distributions which tamper with their 
own source during the build procedures, as the 
original source is left intact), changes permis- 
sions as required, builds the system from 
source, installs the compiled and other files 
where specified and generates binary- and 
source-type RPM packages, placing them in the 
RPMS and SRPMS subdirectories, respectively. 
This maneuver will generally have to be 
repeated at least twice, as the builder will want 
to save effort by generating the file list section 
of the spec file by making a recursive directory 
listing of the files installed from an earlier pass. 


As packages are built, the BUILDS subdirectory 
gets cleaned out by RPM, but files and packages accu- 
mulate in the SPECS, RPMS, and SRPMS directories. 
Several locations require manual cleaning: the 
SOURCES subdirectory, and a temporary directory in 
which log files accumulate in association with failed 
rpm -ba commands. 


RPM makes use of MDS checksums to validate 
both entire packages and individual files within a 
package (prior to and after installation), and to guide 
the treatment of an application’s configuration files. It 
also (optionally) employs PGP [16] to create and 
authenticate digital signatures for packages. RPM pro- 
vides utilities to search the RPM database to recover 
information about installed packages, and to easily 
update and remove them. 


The behavior of RPM can be tailored by system- 
wide and user-specific initialization files. RPM is built 
on the rpmlib library, which has an Application Pro- 
grammer’s Interface comprising over 60 different 
functions. 
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How Depot Works 


Henceforth in this paper, depot refers to conven- 
tions for software management employed at the U. S. 
National Library of Medicine (NLM), relying upon 
modified versions of the ARL:UT perl scripts (origi- 
nally known as opt_depot, and building upon the ear- 
lier work at NIST [1] and CMU [4, 5]). 


The method employs the following directory tree 
on a server: /depot_server/< hardware-type>/< OS-type>/ 
package, which allows the server to provide files for 
multiple arbitrary hardware/OS combinations. An 
individual package exists within its own subdirectory 
within the above path, and is named for the package 
and its version number (for example, /depot_server/ 
sparc/SunOS5.8/package/gcc_3.0). 


Within such a package directory, individual files 
must be installed within the following subdirectories 
(this list is locally configurable): app-defaults (X win- 
dows app-defaults files), bin (binaries), html (HTML 
documentation), include (include files), info (TeXinfo 
files), javaclass (Java class files), lib (library files), 
man (UNIX manual pages), pdf (PDF documentation), 
and sbin (administrative binaries); UNIX manual 
pages are organized within a package’s man subdirec- 
tory in subdirectories (manI, manIm, man3, ...) in 
accord with System V UNIX manual section number- 
ing conventions. If a package has requirements which 
preclude following this convention (as for example, 
with some commercial software), it is installed within 
a subdirectory named vendor, and links are made from 
files or subdirectories within the vendor subdirectory 
to the appropriate app-defaults ... sbin subdirectories. 


On a depot client, a directory with a name of the 
form /depot_mount/<server-name>/package is pre- 
sent, where <server-name> represents a particular 
depot server. One such directory is present for each 
depot server that is providing software to this client. 
Package subdirectories from each server’s /depot_ 
server/< hardware-type>/< OS-type>/package/ directory 
are mounted into the client’s corresponding /depot_ 
mount/<server-name>/package directory, using a net- 
work file-sharing scheme such as NFS. 


The client also has a /depot directory, which con- 
tains subdirectories as listed above for the server pack- 
age directories (app-defaults ... sbin, excluding ven- 
dor). Entire packages from /depot_mount/... are sym- 
bolically linked into /depot/package (for example, 
/depot/package/ gcc_3.0). In addition, the files appear- 
ing within a package are linked into the corresponding 
directories of /depot (for example, /depot/package/ 
gcc_3.0/bin/gcc is linked to /depot/bin/gcc). Finally, if 
a package must write into host-specific files (for 
example, log or database files), these are placed in the 
directory /var/depot/< package-name> 


A server (or standalone host) may act as a client 
to itself, and possess /depot_mount, /depot, and /var/ 
depot directories as well, although we employ symbolic 
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links rather than NFS to provide files to the /depot_ 
mount tree 1n that case. 


The behavior of depot on a client is controlled by 
configuration files: /depot/site controls the mounting 
of files from multiple depot servers; /depot/ exclude 
prevents specified packages from being linked into 
/depot/package; and, /depot/ priority controls which 
packages have priority for linking into /depot/{bin, 
html, ... sbin} when there are name conflicts between 
individual files coming from different packages. 


Thus far we have described shared depot pack- 
ages, which a server provides to one or more depot 
client hosts. Packages that are specific to a client (for 
example, node-locked commercial products, or soft- 
ware that requires hardware that is specific to the 
client) can be installed directly into /depot/package as 
a local package; its files are linked into /depot/{bin, 
html, ..., sbin} along with the shared packages, sub- 
ject to the same configuration files. 


Although this description may make depot seem 
complicated, in practice it is not. The main labor is 
learning how to make a new software package con- 
form to depot’s package directory structuring conven- 
tions. We often employ script wrappers to encapsulate 
actual binaries, which allows us to set up various envi- 
ronment variables for a given application, freeing the 
user from having to do so. The perl scripts of the 
ARL:UT depot system automate maintenance of the 
underlying system of links. 


Shared and Complementary Features of Depot and 
RPM 


Both RPM and depot provide structured, disci- 
plined means of managing software installations. Not 
surprisingly, they address many issues in common, but 
with varying degrees of rigor: 

1. Both RPM binary-type and installed depot pack- 
ages can be easily installed on additional hosts. 
In the case of RPM, this is done by copying the 
binary-type package to the target host and using 
the rpm -i command; in the case of depot, this is 
done by copying the directory for the installed 
package from /depot_server/<hardware-type>/ 
<OS-type>/package (for a shared package), or 
/depot/package (for a local package) to the tar- 
get host (either client or server) and running a 
depot script to update the requisite symbolic 
links (cron can be used to automate the latter). 
Both reduce the number of times that a given 
piece of software must be installed from 
scratch: the original installer/packager can bet- 
ter afford to focus upon installing the package 
correctly, as 1t must be done only once. 

2. Both allow easy uninstallation of packages. 
With depot, packages can be cleanly removed 
by a single rm command followed by execution 
of a depot script to clean up unresolved sym- 
bolic links (using cron to automate this if 
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desired). RPM automates the taking of addi- 
tional actions through its uninstallation scripts. 


. Both methods attempt to document the installed 


software. At NLM, each depot package has in 
its root directory a manually constructed file 
named README.LOCAL, which includes a 
header containing defined fields describing the 
package, its author and origin, and its installer. 
There is considerable overlap with the informa- 
tion contained in the RPM spec file. 


. Both systems can support multiple versions of a 


given package, if and only if the package in 
question does not require the use of absolute 
file paths; with RPM, this requires use of the 
--relocate flag. 


The two systems compliment one another in 


number of important respects: 


I. 


4. 
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Applicability over a network. Unlike RPM, 
depot is inherently designed to accommodate 
use of a network. Multiple depot servers can 
provide redundancy (through NFS roll-over). 
Collaboration is facilitated, as different work- 
groups can specialize in particular types of soft- 
ware on their own depot server, and share the 
results within their larger organization. 


. Dependency checking. Under NLM depot, the 


installer places dependency information in the 
README.LOCAL file that gets installed with 
the package. This manual process is error- 
prone. RPM employs the UNIX Idd command to 
determine which libraries the package requires 
(its ““dependencies’’), and logs this information 
into the RPM database. At installation and unin- 
stallation time, dependencies can be handled 
rigorously. 


. Package documentation. The README.LOCAL 


file remains as a human-readable document 
with the installed package; various components 
of the RPM spec file become part of the RPM 
database record, but the spec file does not 
remain online as part of the installed package. 
Unlike README.LOCAL, a spec file can con- 
tain procedural components (various scripts) 
that get automatically invoked at the appropri- 
ate moment. Unlike the spec file, README. 
LOCAL includes (manual) instructions for 
host- and user-specific installation steps that a 
package may require to become fully func- 
tional, reflecting the multi-host networked 
nature of depot. For example, the GNU findutils 
system requires that a database be built on each 
client host, and Sun’s StarOffice system requires 
that each user run an initialization script prior 
to using the package. README.LOCAL also 
contains transcripts of the installation proce- 
dure and copies of email correspondence with 
other parties in connection with the software. 

User environment. Under depot, search paths 
are short and simple (/depot/bin, /depot/man, 
oe 
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The Experimental Environment 


The study was done using an UltraSPARC 2 as 
the depot server, and an UltraSPARC 2 and two Ultra- 
SPARC 60 machines as depot clients. The machines 
were operating under Solaris 2.[5-8]. We standardized 
the naming and NFS automounting schemes used by 
depot as described above. At our request, Abbey and 
colleagues added new features to the original ARL:UT 
opt_depot scripts: the ability to mount software pack- 
ages on a client from multiple depot servers; and, 
improved configurability of the perl scripts. We installed 
and used depot routinely for a period of four years, 
successfully supporting as many as two different ver- 
sions of Solaris concurrently. At the time of writing, 
the depot server contained 321 shared packages and 21 
local packages for Solaris 2.8. Source for the SPARC- 
compatible version RPM 4.0.2 was obtained from the 
web site http://www.rpm.org. Eighteen lines of the 
code had to be modified to get it to compile under 
Solaris 2.8 using gcc 3.0. RPM was installed as a 
shared depot package on the depot server, with the RPM 
database files placed in /depot/package/rpm_4.0.2/ 
vendor/var/lib/rpm. Information about all shared pack- 
ages is logged into this database. On each client, the 
RPM database is installed in /var/depot/rpm_4.0.2/ 
local_db, and information about local packages is 
placed there. The need for and limitations of using two 
databases is discussed below. 


To allow RPM dependency checking to operate, 
we employed a script, vpkg-provides2.sh, provided with 
the Solaris version of RPM, which uses the information 
provided by Sun’s proprietary package database to 
create entries for ‘“‘virtual’? RPM packages (there were 
564 such packages on our depot server). We then 
installed a number of packages using RPM, while fol- 
lowing the depot conventions: a library (libpcap 0.4); - 
an application depending upon that library (Snort 1.7); 
a self-standing source application (wget 1.6), and, a 
commercial pre-built binary application (netscape 
4.77). 


Results/Discussion 


The RPM/depot merger experiment suggested a 
number of technical directions for future work: 

1. The creation of “‘virtual’”? RPM packages from 
Sun’s proprietary package format is slow, and 
the script must be rerun when additional Sun 
packages are installed. Ideally, Sun should use 
RPM/depot; otherwise, the script should be 
improved, and wrappers created for the Sun 
package tools to invisibly and reliably integrate 
them with RPM/depot. 

2. RPM and depot functionalities should be cou- 
pled. RPM spec file macros could be used to 
invoke requisite depot scripts during installa- 
tion/uninstallation, and to automate actions now 
taken manually. Alternatively, the scripts could 
be invoked directly from RPM source code. 
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3. Capabilities of the RPM spec and depot 


README.LOCAL files should be merged; in 
particular, RPM needs to know how to trigger 
the host- and user-specific initialization (and 
uninstallation) steps required by some software. 
Other helpful aspects of depot as used at NLM: 
inclusion of installation transcripts and related 
email correspondence, and leaving a human- 
readable document with the installed package. 
Transcripts of the build could be created by 
using spec file macros to capture the process in 
a subshell, redirecting the output to a file which 
is then incorporated into the package documen- 
tation. It would be ideal if the README. 
LOCAL/spec merger resulted in redundancy, 
such that the README.LOCAL files could be 
used to rapidly rebuild a corrupted RPM 
database, and to manually manage packages in 
an emergency. 

. Modifications to RPM to allow dependency 
checking over a network. RPM can only use one 
database at a time; either the default one, or one 
supplied following the rpm command line argu- 
ment --dbpath. As described earlier, we 
installed RPM with two databases: one database 
(on the server) containing the information for 
shared packages (shared by all hosts over the 
network), and a second database for local pack- 
ages (on each client). Most packages can be 
shared, and use of the shared package database 
will succeed much of the time, as it contains 
records for most of the Solaris virtual packages 
as well as the shared depot packages. Installa- 
tion of local packages will fail more often, as 
the local package database will not contain 
information about shared packages upon which 
local ones may depend. This problem could be 
partially solved by modifying RPM, supporting 
the searching of a comma-separated list of 
databases instead of just a single database (an 
enhancement that has already been requested 
by other RPM users; see bugzilla request #4137 
on the Redhat web site). This is preferable to 
error-prone work-arounds such as cloning the 
content of the shared database onto the local 
databases. This solution 1s partial, however, 
because of the way in which depot handles mul- 
tiple versions of packages and file name colli- 
sions, through the depot configuration files. 
RPM should be able to deal with these files, so 
as to know how to get to the files a new pack- 
age needs. 

. User-defined tags are not supported for the RPM 
spec file and database; such tags would be use- 
ful for local extensions to the database. 

. Other RPM enhancements could be achieved 
more efficiently by means of modest code mod- 
ifications. When creating an installable RPM 
binary-type package, its installation path must 
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be configured for either a local or shared depot 
package. RPM could be altered to allow the 
package to be designated to be installed as 
shared or local, and alter the installation auto- 
matically. (currently, one can use the RPM 
--relocate command-line option, with 
appropriate path argument, to install a shared 
package as a local package, or vice versa). 

7. One of depot’s strengths is its ability to offer 
files for a variety of operating systems, whereas 
RPM is UNIX-specific. If RPM were to be made 
to support non-UNIX target operating systems, 
it would have to know how to check for depen- 
dencies and to build packages on the target OS. 
This would be a considerable undertaking com- 
pared to the changes suggested earlier. How- 
ever, one could still concurrently employ 
RPM/depot for enhanced control of UNIX soft- 
ware, while continuing to use depot as at pre- 
sent to support the other OSs. 


Conclusion 


Automation and standardization are two means 
of reducing the considerable costs of administering 
software on multiple hosts. Depot is a highly efficient 
means of managing local software, even on stand- 
alone systems; its benefits are compounded when used 
with multiple networked hosts, an environment in 
which one can use both network-shared and local (client- 
specific) depot packages. RPM is better at certain things 
such as documenting packages by database, and 
dependency checking, but is currently designed for 
use on a single machine. Our experiment in merging 
RPM and depot is a qualified success, in that most of 
our software can be installed and used with RPM/depot 
without modifying RPM or depot. A fully functioning 
RPM/depot system, however, requires slight modifica- 
tions to RPM source code: most importantly, to allow 
the searching of multiple RPM databases to support 
dependency checking for local depot packages; less 
importantly, to couple execution of depot scripts to the 
execution of RPM commands, and to support the auto- 
matic reconfiguration of paths required when installing 
as a local depot package one that was originally 
designed to be shared (or vice versa). 


Such modifications seem a slight price to pay in 
order to turn RPM into a network-based software man- 
agement tool. It would also make the system more 
attractive as a packaging system for use by other 
UNIX/Linux vendors. The existence of a single widely- 
shared system could save time for administrators, by 
allowing the creation of ftp- and Web-accessible 


‘archives of RPM/depot packages for Solaris (and other) 


platforms, greatly reducing installation effort. 


Modifications to RPM to support non-UNIX 
clients would be more complex than the ones just 
described, and are harder to justify. 
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Code Availability 


The code and documentation for RPM/depot for 
Solaris will be available at the time of the conference, 
from: http://www.etg.nIm.nih.gov . 
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File Distribution Efficiencies: 
cfengine vs. rsync 


Andrew Mayhew — Logictier, Inc. 


ABSTRACT 


This papers reports on a preliminary investigation of the performance of cfengine and rsync 
for file distribution for the purposes of system maintenance. It focuses on two aspects of file 
distribution: the transfer during an initial copy from a master server to a client, and the file 
verification of the client’s files against the server’s files. It is shown that for larger file transfers 
rsync performs better, while cfengine manages smaller transfers better. 


Introduction 


In originally implementing cfengine (v1.5.4) for 
host management on our network, we ran across sev- 
eral problems with the file transfer protocol [smith]. 
Due to faults which would halt transfers mid-session 
we decided that a replacement method for synchroniz- 
ing applications and configurations between the 
servers and individual nodes was needed. We did not, 
however, wish to completely get rid of cfengine, 
because we still found its other features for system 
immunization useful. As such, we implemented an 
rsync over SSH system controlled and run from each 
particular host’s cfengine agent. While this has 
worked quite well, this kludge introduces some possi- 
ble instabilities and quirks 1n operations. 


As cfengine has matured, many of the problems 
and bugs that we originally faced have been 
addressed. In reviewing our file synchronization 
method against current versions of cfengine, we 
decided to more systematically test various copy 
methods available to see which was really most suit- 
able for our needs. While there are several other file- 
copying systems available, our testing is focused on 
cfengine and rsync and how various levels of securing 
the network affect transfer speeds. 


Testing Methodology 


The repository server was a Sun E450 (four 440 
MHz UltraSparc CPU’s and 2 GB of RAM) running 


Solaris 7. The clients being served in these tests were 
a Dell PowerEdge 2450 (two 700 MHz PIII CPU’s 
and 512 MB of RAM) running RedHat Linux 6.2, and 
a Sun Netra T] (one 440 MHz UltraSparc CPU and 1 
GB of RAM) running Solaris 7. In all cases, the 
machines were running near completely idle with only 
a minimum number of required processes running in 
order to obviate any possible interaction issues. All 
hosts ran 100 mbit full-duplex Ethernet connected to a 
single switch isolated from the rest of our network, to 
eliminate any possible networking issues. Each test 
run was done in a serial fashion so that only one client 
was communicating with the server at a given time. 


The versions of the file transfer applications used 
at the time were cfengine v1.6.3 and rsync v2.3.1. 
Cfengine was additionally patched to be able to 
directly call any extemal copy method desired by the 
user [patch]. A typical rsync incantation and similar 
cfengine configuration are shown in Listing | for 
example purposes. 


There were four different copy configurations 
run with four different-sized transfers. The copy con- 
figurations were: 

e Baseline cfengine copy: This uses the native 
non-encrypted cfengine copy method. 

e Tunneled cfengine copy: Native cfengine copy 
method run over an SSH tunnel. 

e 3DES_ cfengine copy: Native 
cfengine copy method. 


encrypted 


rsyne -qrplogDze "ssh -1 cfengine -i .identity -o StrictHostKeyChecking=no" \ 
server:/master/repository /local/destination 


copy: 
/master/repository 

mode=0444 
secure=true 
recurse=inf 
sérver=S (cid master) 
ignore=CVS 
backup=false 
type=md5 
purge=false 


dest=/local/destination 


Listing 1: Typical rsync invocation. 
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e External rsync copy: Externally called from 
cfengine rsync copy with SSH as the rsync 
transport. 

The four different-sized transfers were as follows: 

e Small: 128K, 22 files, 1 directory 

e Medium: 2096K, 51 files, 2 directories 

e Large: 209096K, 4726 files, 454 directories 

e Larger: 258388K, 5646 files, 528 directories 


The above configurations were run five times on 
each machine at each transfer size with debugging 
first turned on and then again with debugging turned 
off, to produce 800 data points (4 transfer setups * 4 
different-sized transfers * 5 runs with debugging on * 
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5 runs with debugging off * 2 client machines). 
Between runs, the copied files were removed. The 
whole test cycle was then repeated to test file verifica- 
tion speeds, for an additional 800 data points [raw]. 
File verification consisted of the process of subsequent 
runs to check the files against the server for changes, 
either locally or on the server. Our tests for verifica- 
tion were performed with no changes to the files on 
either client or server. 


Results 


For the actual transfer of data, the various meth- 
ods ordered themselves out fairly evenly. While rsync 
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Figure 1: Comparison of file transfer performance. 
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ran as fast as, or faster than, cfengine on Solaris, under 
Linux rsync was slower than both cfengine methods 
until the large transfers, where rsync out-paced 3DES 
cfengine. 


Cfengine tunneled over SSH performed poorly in 
all tests and showed itself to be a non-valid solution to 
the problem. This poor performance resulted because 
communications between cfengine and SSH was 
through TCP Socket connections. This created more 
work for the OS’s TCP stack since two sockets were 
opened on each machine (client and server) per con- 
nection. In addition to observing a slow initialization 
and poor general performance, we also found in test- 
ing that setting up the tunnel was too brittle to be used 
in an actual production environment. This instability 
was attributed to the timings required from opening 
the tunnel and then initiating the cfengine communica- 
tion through that tunnel. This timing issue was most 
problematic when cfengine needed to close and then 
open a new connect to a cfd server. If the SSH tunnel 
had not closed before the new cfengine connection 
was attempted, then a port conflict would arise and the 
new connection would fail. 


What was more interesting was the comparison 
between rsync and 3DES cfengine, since both used 
3DES, from the same OpenSSL [SSL] library, for 
their cipher. Rsync did suffer in smaller transfers, 
mostly due to the initialization time required to handle 
the RSA _ authentication between hosts. 3DES 
Cfengine was slower for the large file transfers, 
mostly due to the extra checks on the client side. The 
process cfengine used in a transfer was to write the 
incoming file to a temporary location and then verify 
that the file was successfully saved before copying it 
to its final destination on the local disk. It was only a 
slight increase in I/O utilization in comparison to 
rsync, but it did slow down the overall transfer pro- 
cess. Those extra checks ensured that the files arrived 
uncorrupted, which was especially important for dis- 
tributing critical binaries and data files. 


For file verification, the RSA authentication used 
for rsync created an initial performance hit in opening 
the connection, which dramatically affected results for 
smaller file sets. Rsync’s checksum algorithm 
[tridgell] allowed it to best cfengine in the larger file 
set verifications, even when cfengine was not 
encrypted. Part of this was because much of the I/O 
and computational actions are off-loaded by rsync 
onto the server. With the server being unloaded and 
having considerably more power than the client, this 
was a definite plus in our test environment. But this 
would create scaling problems as demand on the 
server increased. What constitutes a large demand, 
though, was not within the scope of our testing. For its 
file verification, cfengine sent the server the MD5 
checksum of its local file. The server then did an MD5 
check of its file (which is cached) and responded with 
the results of the check. While this was a more simpli- 
fied check than rsync’s rolling CRC’s, it was just as 
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effective for file verification. The requirement of the 
client to handle much of the verification load was con- 
sistent with the general cfengine design philosophy of 
“smart client/dumb server”’ and allowed the server to 
scale in order to handle more client requests. This did 
put a slightly greater load on each individual client, 
although, nothing so significant as to generally hinder 
the client from performing its primary function. 


Conclusions 


The results of our tests are preliminary and come 
from only a single set of parameters. As such, it is dif- 
ficult to make any definitive conclusions, but we can 
see trends developing. It can be seen that rsync has 
advantages over cfengine for large file transport and 
verification. This is particularly the case where there 
are a large number of files which have frequent small 
changes that need to be kept synchronized. On the 
other hand, if you are interested in synchronizing a 
few megabytes’ worth of less frequently changing 
data, cfengine is a better choice. This is especially true 
if you are going to use cfengine’s other more interest- 
ing features to actually maintain the client hosts. The 
one advantage that rsync does have over cfengine is 
the ability to use RSA authentication. 


As cfengine evolves, the advantages of rsync for 
transport and verification of file sets may diminish. 
The cfengine protocol in the 2.0.x versions is still in 
the development stages, but already gets rid of the 
4096 byte block sizing issue and other transport effi- 
ciency issues. Additionally, RSA-style authentication 
is in the process of being implemented. 
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ABSTRACT 


CfAdmin provides a relatively easy-to-use web interface for system administrators to 
package and deploy software using GNU Cfengine. It conceals the intricacies of cfengine 
configuration and reduces potential errors by storing all configuration data in a relational database. 


The interface is divided into administration, inventory, package and deployment sections to 
follow an administrator’s work-flow. In addition to implementing most of the features of cfengine, 
CfAdmin provides a configuration file template system to allow customization of packages per 
deployment. This allows an administrator to readily leverage a single package, such as Apache, 
across multiple installations by modifying templated areas of the configuration file (i.e., httpd.conf 
ServerRoot). 


CfAdmin was created to streamline the deployment of software for a managed service 
provider, but could be equally at home in other environments with large numbers of applications 
and servers. It is an update to an existing cfengine installation supporting over 200 servers in 


various colocation facilities and has the side-benefit of being a self-documenting system. 


Motivation 


As the number of server hosts and server appli- 
cations we manage has increased during the Internet 
years it has become increasingly important to effi- 
ciently use human resources to manage those hosts. 
The available workforce continues to be limited, and 
non-automated software installation processes must be 
rigorously proceduralized to maintain the documented 
uniformity required for reliable operation. 


Several frameworks have been either developed 
or glued together to serve the function of centralized 
server management. PIKT and cfengine are two exam- 
ples that automated the administration of hosts. While 
many other software systems are available, each con- 
tains the following components, at a minimum: 

e Application and configuration repository 
e Network distribution system 
e Host management/verification agents 


Unfortunately, what many of these systems lack 
is a user interface beyond the configuration files of the 
management software. These configuration files, in 
the cases of Cfengine and PIKT, are written in a 
unique syntax that can take weeks to learn, and a 
slight error can have disastrous consequences on a net- 
work of managed hosts. Training a large group of 
administrators to maintain and update these configura- 
tion files is difficult since most administrators are busy 
fighting fires and do not have the free time to learn 
complex and error-prone command structures. 


In an attempt to make the underlying manage- 
ment framework easier to use, we developed CfAdmin 
— a database-backed web interface to manage the man- 
agement software. The database and interface for 
CfAdmin glue various administration tools in our 
framework together and abstract the arcana of propri- 
etary syntaxes. 
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Interface and Database 


Our administration system is composed of the 
following major parts, with the latter three comprising 
the CfAdmin interface: 

¢ CVS (v1.10.7) for version control of configura- 
tion files 

e Cfengine (v1.6.3) server and agent for host 
management 

e Apache Webserver (v1.3.12) 

¢ Tomcat Java servlet engine (v3.2.1) 

¢ Postgres database server (v7.0.1) 


The reasoning for our selection of these software 
packages primarily related to their free availability and 
previous use experiences. Budgetary considerations 
also eliminated the few available commercial pack- 
ages. As an abstracted design, we believe most of 
these applications could be replaced with functionally 
similar software. In our design, Apache serves to 
authenticate users, passing the user name to Tomcat, 
which performs the bulk of the work using JSPs for 
formatting and JavaBeans for database access to Post- 
gres. 


The database schema was thought out well in 
advance of much of the interface development and 
concurrent to the initial deployments of CVS and 
cfengine. From a design standpoint, it was easier to 
have all the possible tables and fields we thought we 
would need in the beginning, rather than trying to add 
them later to a running production schema. The infor- 
mation we needed to capture fell into four categories: 

e Administration: Information on users, groups, 
domains, vendors and authentication rights for 
CfAdmin. 

e Inventory: Hardware asset information to cor- 
relate machine architecture, operating system, 
peripheral hardware, and rack/facility location. 
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« Package: Installation specification for individ- 
ual versions of an application to create distribu- 
tion packages (similar to an RPM Spec File). 

¢ Deployment: Group relationships of hosts to 
applications, including configuration file cus- 
tomizations. 


In a previous prototype, we found administrators 
would quickly revert back to manual operation when a 
function was either counterintuitive or unavailable 
using a graphical interface. To mitigate this risk, we 
attempted to divide workflows around the common 
tasks of host inventory management, application pack- 
age definition, and package deployment. 


Administration 


In many respects, this portion of the database and 
interface contains information which, while needed, 
does not fit into the other categories. This includes 
information regarding vendor contacts, domains, time- 
zones, countries, and languages. The primary purpose 
of the administrative section 1s to deal with the defin1- 
tion of access rights and controls. Group roles are 
defined and are assigned access rights. Then users are 
associated with these groups. 


In our setup, users are assigned either to facil1- 
ties, packaging, or operations. People in the facilities 
group only have access rights to the inventory section 
of the interface in order to update and maintain facili- 
ties-tracking data. Those in the packaging group are 
the only people allowed to define new packages and to 
modify existing package definitions. And while opera- 
tions has read access to all sections, they can only 
define deployments and make configuration cus- 
tomizations of packages for those deployments. In this 
way, access controls are maintained. 


Inventory 


The inventory management section provides a 
view of systems managed on our network. It captures 
information related to the location, manufacturer, 
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model, operating system, and network setup of a par- 
ticular machine. A subset of this hardware information 
1s automatically populated in the database by an audit 
script when a host is brought up the first time. This 
automation reduces the amount of time spent on data 
entry and provides valuable information on the avail- 
able hardware. CfAdmin provides forms to update this 
information with anything the audit script missed, 
including rack elevation and facility location. 


Package 


The application package section allows the pack- 
age maintainer to first provide descriptive information 
about the software package and then to copy the pack- 
age’s files from a CVS repository. This copy process 
also gathers ancillary information about the file tree, 
including ownership and permissions. An interface to 
additional functions such as removing specific files 
and executing select files on installation 1s also pro- 
vided. After the creation of this gold master copy, the 
user can single out configuration files from the 
imported file system to be modified per deployment. 
We use a simple templating format to allow the pack- 
age maintainer to select which areas of the configura- 
tion file can be modified per deployment. Beyond 
these file specifications, the package maintainer can 
also define actions which need to be done to a package 
upon deployment. These include making sure certain 
files contain the proper permissions and ownerships, 
running pre- and post-install scripts, creating symbolic 
links so that initialization scripts are run at boot-time, 
and process checks. 


Deployment 


The package deployment section provides the 
ability to create deployment groups, analogous to 
cfengine Classes, composed of both managed hosts 
and application packages. The configuration files of 
packaged applications can also be modified, based on 
the information provided in the package template. 


Repository 





Figure 1: Logical layout of CfAdmin components and communications channels. 
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In this fashion, an operator can define a deploy- 
ment group, Customer 1 Webservers, which contains 
hosts foo and bar. They can then associate the package 
Apache 1.3.12 Solaris to the deployment group. Then 
they can modify the httpd.conf file (based on the con- 
figuration template) for the package to listen on port 
8080. Once satisfied with the relationship definitions 
and the configuration customizations, they can just 
click on the deploy button. This will call a configura- 
tion script, which generates the proper cfengine con- 
figuration files from the database and then execute the 
cfengine cfrun agent to force distribution of the appli- 
cation to the newly configured hosts. 


Configuration Script 


The configuration script’s primary function is to 
act as the glue between CfAdmin and the server-man- 
agement system. To do this, it takes the information 
stored in the database regarding packages and 
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deployments, and generates the appropriate configura- 
tion files. Our design hope is that analogies between 
the database schema and the configuration file can be 
found in any functionally robust server-management 
system. Admittedly, this is only theory, since we only 
implemented this glue for one management frame- 
work. 


For our implementation framework, the script 
creates cfengine configuration files. From the package 
section of the database, the script generates a configu- 
ration file per package. These configuration files con- 
tain the necessary information to install the package 
files and maintain them. This includes file permission 
and ownership information along with process-check- 
ing and script execution. From the deployment sec- 
tions of the database, the script creates the classing 
and control file for cfengine. This file contains all the 
class definitions and relationships defined by the oper- 
ations group. In this way, the configuration script 1s 


classes: 
nidnaght =" tb Hero Manoo 2 
Customerl = ( Customerl_Solaris_webserver ) 
Customerl_Solaris_webserver = ( foo bar ) 
Apache. 1 3.12 Solaris“sparec = ( Customer] Solaris webserver 2 
Apache_1_3_12_Solaris_sparc_conf = ( Customerl_Solaris_webserver ) 
eontrel: 
Customerl,Solaris_webserver:: 
Apache 1-32 Solaris sparccrorce 5 ll; “true™ 3 
Apache1 3. 12-Solaris sparc. class =" “Customer laSolaris webserver™ 9 
Apache. I) 3212 -Solaris spare sched m2 “any” -) 
LM ports 
Customerl=Solaris_webserver:: S(CFINPUTS)/packages/cf.Apache_1_3_12 Solaris _sparc 


Listing 1: A generated cfengine classing and control file. 
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Figure 2: Simplified UML diagram of the packaging section of the database. 
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able to generate a nearly complete set of cfengine con- 
figuration files. The only parts of the cfengine config- 
uration which are not included in the database are 
implementation-specific bits of data, such as the name 
of the gold server. 


Listing 1 is an example of a generated cfengine 
classing and control file while Listing 2 shows the 
cf.Apache_1 3 12 Solaris_sparc package file imported 
in the previous configuration example. 


Future Considerations 


In our current implementation, CfAdmin primar- 
ily exposes the capabilities of cfengine without 
expanding on them. A few of the considered expan- 
sions include more complete utilization of the CVS 
repository to provide the ability to tag configurations 
as ““known-good”’ and to roll back to them in cases of 
failures. We could also implement an interface to sys- 
tematically upgrade applications and to schedule 
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deployments at a future date. Scheduled deployments 
could be useful to plan out long-running maintenance 
events that span several days. Lastly, CfAdmin by its 
nature is Unix-centric, and we need to investigate 
what additional or changed features and functionality 
the inclusion of Microsoft Windows 2000 manage- 
ment will require. 
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/HABAAAA AAR AAA AAA AAA AAP 


## Apache from 


ASF package classes. 
Te 


copy: 
Apache_1_3_12_Solaris_sparc:: 


/master/package/Apache_1_3_12_Solaris_sparc/apps/apache 


dest=/apps/apache 
server=S (cfd_master) 
recurse=inf 
type=checksum 


force=$ (Apache_1_3_12_Solaris_sparc_force) 


Apache_1_3_12_Solaris_sparc_configs:: 


/master/configure/$(Apache_1_3_12_Solaris_sparc_class) \ 
/Apache_1_3_12_Solaris_sparc/apps/conf/httpd.conf 
dest=/apps/conf/httpd.conf 


server=S (cfd_master) 
recurse=inf 
type=checksum 


force=S$ (Apache_1_3_12_Solaris_sparc_force) 


files: 
Apache_1_3_12_Solaris_sparc:: 
/etce/init.d/apachectl 
mode=554 
owner=httpd 
group=httpd 
recurse=inf 


links: 
Apache_1_3_12_Solaris_sparc:: 


shellcommands: 
Apache_1_3_12_Solaris_sparc.after:: 


"apachectl start" 


editfiles: 
Apache_1_3_12_Solaris_sparc:: 
{ /apps/etc/package.1lst 
AutoCreate 


setLine "Apache_1_3_12_Solaris_spare 


$(date)" 


AppendIfNoLineMatching "“Apache_1_3_12_Solaris_sparc.*" 


Listing 2: The cf.Apache_1_3_12 Solaris sparc package file. 
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